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FOREWORD 


This book chronicles a fascinating man steering a fascinating 
company through a fascinating era. The story of America's 
emergence as a world power, economically and politically, is in 
part the story of great enterprises, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). And the story of Standard Oil during a long 
and critical period was the story of Walter C. Teagle. 

As long as America's economic history is studied, the early 
Standard Oil Company will no doubt have its champions and its 
detractors. The development of the oil business fueled the growth 
of the American economy overall, figuratively and literally. The 
men who built a successful oil industry, therefore, played key roles 
in building America. 

Walter Teagle was a strong man who had the ability and the 
courage to make decisions and who was not easily deflected from 
his goals. The description of him as "The Boy Picked to Fill John 
D's Shoes" says much about him. He mastered every phase of the 
complex oil business from exploration through production, market- 
ing and research. His total application, his gift for grasping the big 
picture, and the 1,000 little pictures that made it up, led to his 
youthful success and one of the great careers in America's indus- 
trial history. There is high drama in the risks and potential of the 
oil business. Walter Teagle lived that drama to the hilt. He was also 
a man of great civic commitment, a generous philanthropist for 
whom business success was not an end in itself, but a means to 
the higher end of service to the nation and to his fellow man. 

Between Walter Teagle and my family there existed three 
generations of mutual respect and affection, beginning with my 
grandfather, continuing through my father and extending to myself 
and other members of the family privileged to know him. 

Messrs. Wall and Gibb have done a splendid job. Their book 
achieves two worthwhile objectives. They have increased our self- 
understanding through this reconstruction of an important phase 
in our nation's economic history. And they have portrayed the life 
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of an extraordinary human being, one who rightfully merits the 
description of a builder of America. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Albany, NY 
July 25, 1973 


Prefatory Remarks and Acknowledgments 


Walter Clark Teagle served as president of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) from November, 1917, until June, 1937. 
When he assumed the presidential role, he was already acclaimed 
as one of the most brilliant leaders of the world petroleum indus- 
try; when he resigned from that position, he had become one of 
the great business leaders of all time. 

Teagle became president of Standard while the trauma of the 
dissolution settlement of 1911 still inhibited most Jersey leaders; 
yet, because of the character, integrity, and style of his leadership, 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) again became one of 
the world's leading corporations, Of equal importance, when Teagle 
was Jersey's chief executive officer, he restored employee morale 
so significantly that many who worked there in those years remem- 
ber it as "a happy company." 

Teagles vast knowledge of Jersey tanker capacity and that 
of its competitors—speed, schedules, loading time, and pipeline 
flow from field to storage tank—smoothed the operation of the 
National Petroleum War Service Committee and helped insure thc 
adequacy of petroleum supplies to the Allies in World War I. 
One of his fellows on that committee remarked that Teagle's famed 
memory served as the data bank from which the Committee 
retrieved the information necessary for arranging the integrated 
movement of these vital supplies. And it was Teagle's recognition 
of the need to conserve oil and gas and to obtain from every drop 
of these petroleum products all possible energy and material that 
led him to place Jersey in the forefront of scientific research on 
petroleum fifteen years before World War II began. This decision 
proved a major factor in the ultimate Allied victory. Thirty years 
after he left Jersey, some of his innovations are still standard, and 
his far-ranging visionary ideas about the world's oil supplies and 
needs hourly grow more practical in these days of oil crises. These 
achievements and scores of others did entitle him to rank among 
the greatest of "Oil Kings,” a title first accorded him by Nubar 
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Gulbenkian. Gulbenkian related in his autobiography that he 
accepted the position of secretary to the powerful Sir Henri 
Deterding, master of Royal Dutch-Shell, in order to meet “Oil 
Kings” and that Teagle was one of the first he met. Truly, so 
important a man as Teagle deserves a biography. 

Teagle's infinite capacity for detail and his prodigious memory 
enabled him to acquire a knowledge of the oil business unrivaled 
in his generation. He became a symbulic figure of the last frontier 
years of the search for petroleum resources. The romantic era of 
the search for oil ended by the time Teagle retired from Jersey. 


On October 13, 1955, Walter Clark Teagle wrote to George 
Sweet Gibb, then at the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, “For some time Mrs. Teagle and a number 
of my friends have been urging that I write a small volume of 
memoirs, stressing particularly those personal angles which could 
not be covered in the company’s history.” Teagle asked Gibb to 
assist him in writing his memoirs. He added that for Gibb, co- 
author of the forthcoming volume, The Resurgent Years, History 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 1911-1927, “your 
familiarity with the Company's history would make such a task 
‘duck soup’ for you, and a lot easier for me since I would not 
have to worry about source material, etc.” Gibb, in reply, indicated 
his interest in assisting Teagle, pointing out, “All who have had 
anything to do with the Jersey history project have at one time or 
another deplored the restrictions which forced out of the manu- 
scripts so much of the personal side of the story.” Soon, the two 
men agreed on the project, and Colonel Frank E. Mott, long-time 
Teagle aide, alerted Teagle’s friends that “The Boss” had begun to 
write his memoirs and needed their reminiscences. 

Gibb began interviewing “The Boss” and some of his acquaint- 
ances. But fate did not deal kindly with the project. Teagle suffered 
an attack in 1956 and another in 1957. Colonel Mott and Mrs. Mary 
R. Williams, who too had been a Teagle aide for many years, 
continued to be interested in a Teagle biography, as were his wife 
and son. So Gibb changed direction and planned to author a more 
conventional biography. He completed most of his interviews and 
began to write. Then a series of unpredictable events occurred, 
including the death of both Walter Teagle, Jr., and his father. Mrs. 
Walter Teagle, Sr., indicated to Colonel Mott and Mrs. Williams 
that the biography had become a painful subject to her. Agreement 
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was reached with Gibb for the completed manuscript to remain in 
the possession of the Teagle Foundation. 

In October, 1971, through a series of happy circumstances, ad- 
ministrators at Tulane University learned of the existence of the 
Gibb manuscript. This discovery timely coincided with the grow- 
ing interest in Business History of several members of the Depart- 
ment of History, morc especially of Bennett H. Wall. Gibb and 
Wall were friends, and the former waxed enthusiastic about 
further rescarch leading to the revision and publication of his 
manuscript, then entitled "Walter Clark Teagle, Oil Titan." All con- 
cerned parties agreed that this Teagle biography would become 
Volume I of a continuing series on the history of business and 
business leaders. 

In the early 1960s, however, Cibb had left the Business School 
to become vice president of the L. G. Balfour Company of Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts. This precluded his participating in the new 
research; but he and Wall maintained close contact about the 
research and the revision and writing of the volume. Gibb visited 
New Orleans and New York several times for conferences with 
Wall. During the course of researching the original manuscript, 
Gibb had interviewed many Teagle contemporaries at Jersey and 
elsewhere. He had also used the full Jersey Company records. 
Gibb provided Wall with his remaining notes, interviews, clippings, 
and photocopies. Friends of both men helped locate new material. 
However, the final decision regarding whether or not material 
would be altered or included devolved upon Wall. 

Wall "backtracked" Gibb and began to interview the remaining 
Teagle associates and friends. Unfortunately, Jersey Standard had 
destroyed their files, and the only unpublished Jersey material 
extant on the Teagle period (from 1900 to 1942) was to be found 
in notes taken by persons connected with the Business Historv 
Foundation of Harvard University. The voluminous notes were 
made available by the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), now 
the Exxon Corporation. 

This volume could not cover all the areas in which Teagle 
influenced and shaped Jersey in his twenty years as president, 
nor is coverage of those topics selected as detailed as some 
might wish—rather, the authors sought to adequately explain 
them in the light of Teagle's career. Teagle rated the acquisition 
of oil producing properties for Standard above all his other achieve- 
ments. On the basis of the evidence at hand, the authors agreed 
with that judgment. But they were also aware that Teagle changed 
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both the structure and direction of the entire Jersey Company and 
its affiliates. Volumes could be written on cach single corporate 
activity or development he supervised or directed—and which the 
authors omitted. Thus, no attempt was made to cover Teagle's 
role in Jersey pipeline and gas field development, nor did the 
authors intend to give an account of his role in providing adequate 
natural gas for Chicago and other cities. The stories of expanded 
research in oil bv-products, creation of a tanker fleet, and the 
acquisition of the Pilgrim Oil Company, Jersey's affiliate in New 
England, have been left untold as well. The authors believed that 
full coverage of these phases of Teagles career would have 
lengthened the biography rather than benefited it. It is hoped 
that those Teagle activitics selected demonstrate both the many 
facets of his leadership and enough of his approach to company 
problems to portray adequately his role in rebuilding Jersey. 


The acknowledgments following do not include the names о! 
all persons who helped Gibb several years ago. Unfortunately, a 
complete list is not available; but where the same people helped 
both authors, the appreciation is doubly warm. 

Colonel Mott and Mrs. Williams permitted interviews and 
answered written inquiries concerning the Teagle years. They 
consistently maintained their interest in a biography of “The Boss” 
and during the writing made innumerable helpful suggestions. In 
view of the destruction of the Jersey Company files and the gaps 
in the Business History Foundation notes, their knowledge proved 
indispensable. Ralph R. McCoy of the Teagle Foundation also 
deserves much credit. He, too, believed that Teagle merited a full 
biography, and he made every effort to have the Gibb manuscript 
updated. He arranged interviews, located addresses, tracked down 
descendants of Teagle associates, provided photographs, borrowed 
material, and generally gave every possible assistance. Without 
the help of those three persons this biography could not have been 
written. 

Others of Teagle's former associates and friends provided great 
assistance in the revision of the Teagle volume. Wallace E. Pratt 
of Tucson, Arizona, long of the Humble Oil Company and later 
Vice President of Jersey, generously gave several days to answering 
specific questions. Pratt's penetrating comments and "overview" of 
the business for a period of almost seventy years is unrivaled by 
anyone known to Wall In his opinion, Pratt is not only a great 
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oil geologist but also a great philosopher—each interview proved 
a memorable occasion. Kurt H. Quick, now living in Sun City, Ari- 
zona, for ten years Teagle’s travelling secretary and later a Stan- 
dard executive, in interviews tapped a marvelous memory of his 
years at Jersey, and he also made available a number of photo- 
graphs taken during his travels with Teagle. Edward L. Johnson, 
for many years head of Jersey’s Legal Department, read much 
of the manuscript and suggested several important corrections. 
His remarks and knowledge regarding legal aspects of the govern- 
ment investigations during the years from 1938 to 1943 prevented 
some consequential mistakes. He proved to be a fountain of in- 
formation about Teagle. Emile E. Soubry, former Executive Vice 
President of Standard Oil Company, carefully answered many 
questions regarding his years with the company. He provided 
significant insights into the personal relationships of Jersey leaders. 
George M. Henderson and his associates at the Imperial Oi! Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Toronto, Canada, extended themselves to provide 
every possible assistance to the Teagle researchers. Henderson also 
secured photographs of James W. Flanagan. During an interview, 
George Dawson of Toronto, Canada, recalled the years when 
he had headed the Calgary Branch of the Imperial Oil Company 
while Teagle was president of that company. Hines H. Baker, 
former Chief Counsel and former President of the Humble Oil 
Company, discusssed oil conservation thoroughly and concisely. 
Baker knew the Humble story and the company’s leaders well 
and discussed them freely. He also loaned Wall several significant 
briefs, as well as other materials on oil field unitization and con- 
servation. Otto W. Glade, Coordinator of the Publications Section 
of the Humble Ой and Refining Company; Н. Downs Matthews, 
Editor of the Humble Way; and Lee J. Corkill, Editor of the 
Humble News, all promptly responded to requests—the latter two 
for issues of their publications or photographs, and Glade for 
copies of correspondence from the Humble archives. Officials of the 
Arabian-American Ой Company and of the American Petroleum 
Institute also supplied Teagle material from their files. George W. 
Powell of Fairport, England, whose father, Francis E. Powell, was 
another Cleveland born oil executive and who served as president 
of Anglo American, loaned letters and biographical data covering 
the relationship of his father and Teagle. 

Frank H. Teagle, Jr., of Woodstock, Vermont, and John 
Teagle of San Antonio, Texas, nephews of Walter Teagle, answered 
many questions. John Teagle provided information about the family 
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background, not previously available, and he loaned family material 
not to be found elsewhere. Their help was invaluable. 

George P. Smith of Byram, Connecticut, former superintendent 
of Lee Shore, recalled vividly his years with the man he so much ad- 
mired. Smith’s asides provided color and helped bring to life 
Teagle, the private man. Mrs. Bertha Sasser of Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida (Marvin Sasser's widow), answered numerous questions and 
wrote lengthy letters relating stories about the Teagle family 
for whom she deeply cared. Her kindness helped Wall portray a 
more detailed picture of the Teagles life at Norias. Robert Picr- 
pont, now living in Wallingford, Vermont, freely answered ques- 
tions concerning Teagle’s poultry ventures and Lee Shore during 
the early 1920s. Henry Krawiec of Ridgefield, New Jersey, provided 
information about Teagle’s last years that no other person could 
have furnished. He knew Teagle for only a decade; yet, his judg- 
ments and opinions were sound and “stood up” under careful 
scrutiny. Krawiec understood "The Boss” as only few did. and 
he cheerfully helped keep the record straight. Ben Breedlove, 
who still lives in Thomasville, Georgia, supplied a taped account 
of his vears handling Teagle's dogs and hunting with him. Ошу 
those who have roamed Southern fields and ponds hunting quail. 
snipe, turkey, and ducks will understand what opportunities for 
character insight present themselves in those pursuits. Breedlove 
understood that side of "The Boss" as did John H. Broderick of 
Kedgwick Lodge, who answered fully a long, detailed list of 
questions relating to Teagle and fishing at Kedgwick. Clifford 
Fitzgerald, the present owner of Norias, generously furnished a de- 
tailed map and a number of photographs. 

J. W. Jones, Vice President of The Coca Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, deserves a special note of thanks. He relayed messages 
and secured answers to questions no one but Robert W. Woodruff 
could have answered. Woodruff permitted Wall to use his carefully 
arranged scrapbooks, and he also made available for Wall's use his 
correspondence with Teagle, covering a span of almost forty years. 
Walter E. Edge, Jr., assisted Wall in locating his father's correspon- 
dence with Walter Teagle. Albridge C. Smith III, attorney for 
Mrs. Walter E. Edge, Sr., secured approval for use of Edge materi- 
al located in the New Jersey Historical Society archives. That 
organization promptly photographed and forwarded all relevant 
material Dudley Mills, distinguished member of the Teagle fish- 
ing and hunting fraternity, submitted to interviews, loaned pictures 
and maps, answered written questions, and generously gave of his 
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time. Enders M. Voorhees, another equally distinguished fishing 
companion of Teagle, also permitted an interview, answered cor- 
respondence, loaned pictures, and helped in every way possible. 
Baxter Jackson of New York City and Nicholas Noyes of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, both answered questions regarding their years of 
association with Teagle. James G. Hanes of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, generously answered questions and gave Wall a copy 
of a 1963 edition of the Ristigouche Salmon Club membership 
book. Harry J. Heflin of Indiana, Pennsylvania, loaned letters re- 
lating to his dog transactions with Walter Teagle. Richard Peters 
of Midland, Texas, made available to Wall reminiscences of 
Houston Johnson, retired Division Transportation Foreman, Humble 
Oil Company, concerning the early Teagle oil field tours. 

Dr. Henrietta M. Larson, distinguished scholar and author 
of business histories, located for Wall the tremendously valuable 
interview she conducted with Heinrich Riedemann. Her kind- 
ness in this case accords with her general reputation of assisting 
scholars. Dr. Alfred D. Chandler of the Harvard Business School 
loaned Wall his copies of the Edgar M. Clark correspondence and 
other materials used in his excellent analysis of Teagle’s restructuring 
of Jersey [onc of the essays in his volume, Strategy and Structure]. 
He also spent several hours answering questions concerning that 
reorganization. Professor John A. DeNovo of the University of Wis- 
consin provided Wall with copies of his Teagle correspondence. De- 
Novo's articles and his doctoral dissertation were extremely valuable 
in writing the account of Teagle’s Middle-Eastern ventures. Dr. 
Paul H. Giddens, historian and former president of Hamline Uni- 
versity; Robert D. Thompson, Secretary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana; Oscar E. Swan, Secretary of the Midwest Oil 
Corporation; and J. Churchill Owen, an attorney in Denver, Colorado; 
all searched their files in the effort to find answers regarding the 
Teagle-Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., relationship with the Midwest 
and Indiana Companies. Professor Gerald Т. White of the University 
of California, Irvine, answered several questions concerning the 
post-dissolution relationship between the California Company 
and Jersey. Dr. David M. Chalmers of the University of Florida 
supplied a relevant article. Professor $. Walter Martin of Valdosta 
State College, Georgia, located for Wall a copy of his biography 
of Henry M. ‘Flagler. 

Dr. Herbert Finch of the Cornell University Archives made 
available the Teagle correspondence with three Cornell presidents 
and had other collections there searched for Teagle material. 
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Dr. Gene Gressley, Curator, and Charles G, Roundy, Research 
Historian, of the Petroleum History and Research Center at the 
University of Wyoming, not only furnished calendars of collections 
there but had items photocopied. Dr. Emest C. Miller, President 
of West Penn Oil Company, Inc., and oil historian by avocation, 
generously sent copies of materials on petroleum history in his 
possession. He located several needed but difficult to obtain oil 
histories that provided important information. Dr. Isaac Copeland 
of the Southem Historical Collection, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, had the Frank Porter Graham papers searched and 
mailed photocopies of relevant material to Wall. Leonard Rapport 
of the National Archives in Washington, D. C., early expressed 
interest in the Teagle project and suggested many ways to double 
check material there. He called attention to the little known and 
rarely seen Part III of the 1911 Report of the Corporation Com- 
mission regarding the Petroleum Industry. Miss Elizabeth B. Mason, 
Associate Director of the Columbia University Oral History 
Office, arranged for the search of their collections and furnished rele- 
vant material. Mrs. Katharine Graham, President of the Washington 
Post Company, granted permission for the use of her father's 
(Eugene Meyer) oral history memoir at Columbia University. 
Boris Shishkin allowed the use of his memoir at the same institution. 
Robert Wood, Assistant Director of the Herbert Hoover Presidential 
Library, secured the services of Kent Haruf to check the Hoover 
papers for Teagle material. Wood exhibited great personal interest 
in the Teagle-Hoover relationship and sent copies of significant 
papers from that library for the years Hoover served as Secretary 
of Commerce and as President. Joseph W. Marshall, Acting Director 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, had photocopied all material 
relating to Teagle during the years of the New Deal. Jerome Finster, 
Chief, Industrial and Social Branch of the National Archives and 
Records Service, provided assistance in research conducted there. 
Edwin R. Flatequal, Director, General Archives Division, Archives 
and Records Service, and William Lewis made available the 
voluminous files of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Benedict K. Zobrist, Director of the Harry S. Truman Library, 
supplied all available information regarding Teagle material there. 
Miss Karen J. Ray of Pasadena, California, researched the Pasadena 
Star-News. R. Krieg of Blitz Books, Los Altos, California, located 
several basic monographs on the oil industry unobtainable else- 
where. Miss Ethel L. Robinson, Head of the Cleveland Public 
Library, assisted mightily in locating material on Cleveland and 
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the early development of the oil industry there. The maps of 
Fernwood and Lee Shore are reproduced in this volume through 
courtesy of General Drafting Company, Inc., Convent Station, New 
Jersey. 

Regrettably, the lack of time did not permit interviews with 
all Teagle's friends and associates. Several persons who expressed 
interest in assisting with the Teagle story thus could not be ac- 
commodated. It is Wall’s expressed hope that they will understand 
that the failure to interview them in no wav denigrates the impor- 
tance of the information they possess. 


Tulane University friends and associates helped Wall in every 
way possible. Foremost among them was David R. Deener, Provost 
of the University, who on holidays, nights, and other odd hours 
made himself available for advice and suggestions on the manu- 
script. He carefully read every chapter and made penetrating and 
critical suggestions. President Herbert E. Longenecker read each 
chapter and frequently discussed them with Wall. Colonel Albert 
J. Wetzel and Crozet J. Duplantier also read several chapters. 
Mrs. Jane Hogan read each chapter and gave constructive criticism. 
Mrs. Dolores К. Baudouin indexed the volume, and Miss Elizabeth 
Thomason of Tulane Medical School graciously offered to type 
Chapter Nine while Mrs. Rose Koppel was hospitalized. Dr. Earl 
N. Harbert of the English Department read each chapter and 
pointed out errors and gaps in the narrative. He frequently dis- 
cussed with Wall the entire Teagle story; he proved an excellent 
sounding board. His aid and friendship continued to be important, 
суеп though he went on a sabbatical through the last part of the 
writing. Dr. Andy Antippas, also of the English Department, read 
the last four chapters and made suggestions leading to general 
improvement. At Wall's request, Dr. Richard E. Greenleaf, Director, 
Latin American Studies, read Chapter Eleven. 

For almost eight months Dr. Charles Н. Martin, now of the 
University of Alabama, Gadsden, served as research associate on 
the Teagle biography project. He maintained his continued inter- 
est in the project and read every chapter at least once. His 
ideas, enthusiasm, and good humor made work with him pleasant 
and confirmed Wall's earlier judgment of his potential as a young 
historian. 

William Н. Hauser who served as managing publisher of this 
volume provided wise counsel. His thorough knowledge of printing 
and his tolerant good humor proved invaluable to the project. 
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By a stroke of luck, Mrs. Rose B. Koppel became Administra- 
tive Assistant to Wall several months after the project began. She 
soon developed into critic, discussant, etymologist, editor—and 
invaluable. Even when convalescing from a serious operation, she 
continued to read Teagle material and to arrange clippings and 
papers. 

Finally, Neva Wall cheerfully gave her husband moral support 
and encouragement, and she was most understanding in having 
to spend many evenings and weekends alone. Mrs. Wall also 
read the entire manuscript and with her practiced eve detected 
numerous errors. 

All of these persons, and scores unnamed, helped write the 
Teagle story, “The Boss” deserves a great biography. We have tried 
to tell his storv. 


For the benefit of the reader, the following explanatory remarks 
have been added: 

All the companies in which the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) had a considerable ownership interest, either directly or 
indirectly, including those in which it held any amount of stocks, 
are referred to as affiliates. 

References to the Jersey Company, to Jersey, to Standard, to 
Jersey Standard—even 26 Broadway, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, or 
the “Big Board” pertain to the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). Other Standard oil companics are identified by either 
their full title or by the state designated in their title, such as the 
“Standard Oil Company of Indiana” or the “Indiana Company.” 

Too, it should be noted that in 1930 Jersey moved from 26 
Broadway to 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Single newspaper and magazine citations in the text without 
accompanying references in the “NOTES ON SOURCES” relate 
to clippings in the Teagle Foundation Collection. Where other 
such sources are cited, they were for the period covered in that 
particular chapter. 

Finally, because of the. three separate beginnings оп this 
biography, previously detailed, the authors early recognized the 
patent impossibility of properly footnoting the text. Jersey destroyed 
the original documents used by Gibb. After Teagle’s death, Gibb 
had little expectation that his manuscript would be printed; 
hence, he did not preserve all of his notes. 

Teagle never intended to footnote his memoir and this be- 
came a factor in Gibb’s decision not to do so in his manuscript. 
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However, in 1959, Gibb stated in a letter that every citation had 
been examined for accuracy and every conversation quoted had 
been carefully checked. Equally important, he had just finished 
some years of research in the original records of Jersey. Also, he 
had access to the studies and researches of others engaged in the 
same project. In an effort to make checking of the volume 
possible, all notes, tapes, documents, microfilm, photocopies, cor- 
respondence, interviews, and like materials used in the research 
for and writing of this manuscript will be placed in the Teagle Col- 
lection of the Tulane University Library. These and the books cited 
at the end of each chapter will enable interested persons to further 
explore the Teagle story. 

All errors in this biography are the sole responsibility of the 
authors, and those who assisted are in no way responsible for 
any such mistakes. 

Bennett H. Wall 
George S. Gibb 
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Chapter One 


THE OIL TITANS MEET AT 
26 BROADWAY 


H 5ronv does not always mark its turning points with the 
thunderous clap of a cannon or the appearance of a mushroom 
shaped cloud over Alamogordo. At 26 Broadway, in New York 
City, on a warm April forenoon in 1907, three men were talking 
earnestly together. They were oppressed by no overwhelming sense 
of destiny. A business problem was being considered. A decision 
was made, the portents of which were not to be fully appreciated 
for decades and one that would influence the world petroleum 
industry for more than a generation. At that moment in 1907, 
however, many in the Standard family would have argued that 
scores of other decisions then being made in this same granite 
fortress above Bowling Green would prove to be as important 
as the final choice arrived at by tke men in the "Big Board" room. 
The three were skilled actors on a busy stage, playing somewhat 
similar roles and, in the popular phraseology of the day, titans of 
industry. But the physical contrast between them could scarcely 
have been more marked. The oldest, a man in his early sixties, 
was John D. Archbold, leader of Standard and one of the ablest 
businessmen of his generation. Diminutive in size and bird-like in 
movement, with the quizzical countenance of a village school- 
master, Archbold resembled anything but the prototype of a titan. 
Yet he dominated the richly wainscoted office where he stood. The 
testimony of a turbulent generation of oil spokesmen labeled this 
man a fierce competitor, a master of strategy, and an able leader 
of men. 

Beside Archbold, the figure of Walter Teagle assumed almost 
gargantuan proportions. His six-foot three-inch frame, massively 
solid, and the boyish face and air of unreserved heartiness did 
not seem entirely appropriate to the refined setting. Still, the ease 
and assurance with which Teagle moved showed that he was no 
stranger in Oil's inner sanctum, here on the fifteenth floor of the 
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most famous business address in the world. In point of fact Teagle, 
who had yet ta celebrate his twenty-ninth birthday, ranked second 
among members of Standard’s important Export Trade Committee, 
Already he had become a petroleum veteran, seasoned by the 
fires of competition. 

The third person, to whose words the graying Archbold and 
the youthful Teagle devoted strict attention, seemed an equally 
commanding figure. He stood erect, a somewhat stocky man, with 
close-clipped hair and mustache. But it was his eyes that drew 
attention—piercing blue eyes set off in a swarthy complexion by 
an extraordinary whiteness around the pupils. Obviously he was 
not an American. The courtly old Negro floor attendant, who in 
his day had ushered in scores of foreign visitors and who knew 
the names of most of them on sight, not only had failed to identify 
this man but had not even been able to guess his nationality. Not 
that it was surprising. If Deterding became known at all to the 
minor employees at 26 Broadway, it was only as the head of a 
remote company with an unpronounceable name, fortunately trans- 
latable into simple English as "The Royal Dutch.” As one knowing 
office boy expatiated, “They produce oil. Somewhere in Borneo, 
I believe.” . 

In the year 1907, however, onc international petroleum price 
war had only recently ended; another bitter struggle over world 
markets loomed in the offing. To those Standard Oil people en- 
trusted with the foreign trade, Henri W. A. Deterding and his 
Naamlooze Vennootschap Koninklijke Nederlandsche Maatschap- 
pij tot Exploitatie van Petroleumbronnen in Nederlandsch-Indic 
were names familiar enough. This man and this company repre- 
sented a threat to the dominant position long occupied by Standard 
in the international oil trade. Teagle, from his vantage point on 
the firing line, saw that the threat was serious. In his five years 
with Standard he and the leader of the Royal Dutch had come 
to know each other well. Between them a strong bond of mutual 
respect had grown. Teagle sincerely admired the one-time pen- 
niless Amsterdam bank clerk who had risen to meteoric heights 
in the hierarchy of world oil. In him he sensed that rare combina- 
tion of smooth tactician and brilliant strategist. The hard-driving, 
mercurial Deterding on his side, recognized in Teagle a precocious 
understanding and a shrewdness bordering on genius that already 
had begun to make itself felt in the oil industry. 

Now some fina! decision could no longer be postponed. The oil 
trade was seething; moves foreshadowing major changes in the 
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old order seemed to be impending. Meanwhile questions filled 
the air. Would the mighty Standard Oil fight, temporize, or negoti- 
ate? Teagle had brought Deterding to 26 Broadway to find out. 
The two young men were in agreement, but the final answer was 
not theirs to give, and so far they had received no real assurance, 
except in their own minds, that they were right. Even the past 
history of the oil business seemed to yield few precedents and 
fewer clues. 


The growth of Standard Oil from obscure origins in 1862 to 
the position of second largest industrial corporation in the United 
States (Morgan’s steel combination ranked first) reflected the 
genius of Rockefeller and his associates for commercial organiza- 
tion. In the market place, vigorous single-minded dedication to the 
complex network of petroleum manufacture had driven out all but 
the most persistent competition. In a short time Standard had come 
to dominate the American oil industry, and during the same years 
it had turned its gaze abroad. The export market seemed virtually 
unlimited. The Age of Kerosene had arrived in Europe and in the 
Far East, as well as in the United States. In 1880, the lamps of 
the world bumed American Kerosene, manufactured, of course, 
by the Standard Oil organization. 

The petroleum world bubbled with change as the age of illuminat- 
ing oil, and indeed the age of oil for energy slowly emerged. 
Hence, the petroleum world was in a state of rapid change. 
Already, the Baku fields of Caucasian Russia had begun to 
pour forth a mighty flood of oil. Robert and Ludwig Nobel of 
the famous Nobel family invested heavily in the chaotic Russian 
oil industry. More help was’ soon forthcoming from the Paris 
Rothschilds, who saw in the oil of Baku an opportunity to end 
their dependence upon Standard for the lamp oil they marketed 
in Europe. Then, a powerful new force suddenly appeared in the 
shape of the Shell Transport & Trading Company, with headquarters 
in London. Marcus Samuel, leader of Shell, was both a shrewd 
trader and a rising power in British domestic politics. First, he 
contracted with the Rothschilds for Baku oil; next, he succeeded 
in opening the Suez Canal to kerosene cargoes, so that he could 
make use of his Russian oil to crowd Standard in its Far Eastern 
markets. Meanwhile, a bubbling black Sumatran fountain, called 
Telaga Toenggal Number One, came into production, and the Royal 
Dutch Company was born. 

This new upstart received no welcome from Samuel, whose 
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irritation was further heightened when the Amsterdam adventurers 
began to purchase Russian oil to supplement their Sumatran pro- 
duction. Prices all through the East began to fall under pressure. 
Almost at once, Deterding grasped the destructive implications 
of this tangled skein. “Let any of us undercut prices below those 
at which an honored competitor cannot live,” as he put it, “and 
the result is а turmoil and chaos. . . .” The situation also offended 
the intent young Dutchman’s basic philosophy which acknowledged 
that the key to efficiency was simplicity. Driven by this fervent 
conviction, Deterding now began to weld the rival interests into 
a strong alliance against Standard. By 1902, the path had been 
cleared for a working agreement between Royal Dutch, Shell, 
and the Nobel-Rothschild group. This brilliant coup, which 
made the thirty-six-year-old Deterding a pre-eminent figure in 
European financial circles, preceded a still more ambitious plan 
for an outright merger of the Royal Dutch and the Shell organiza- 
tions. Deterding faced Archbold and Teagle that morning in 1907, 
armed with the knowledge that the amalgamation was assured. 


Archbold and the Standard directors had not, of course, been 
oblivious to the gathering forces of foreign competition, for the 
Standard intelligence gathering apparatus was almost as effective 
in fact as in legend. Much of Teagle’s own time during the five 
years since he had joined the company had been devoted to “the 
foreign problem.” He felt concerned because matters had not always 
been handled as well and as promptly as a young man bursting with 
energy and ideas thought they should have been. To him, Standard 
leaders either failed at times to grasp the foreign problem or 
acted from overconfidence. Standard, for example, had yet to 
acquire any substantial interest in foreign producing areas. Thus, 
it was forced to fight its competitors with American oil produced 
at home, refined at home, and shipped abroad in barrels and cans. 
Two direct efforts by Standard to buy out the Royal Dutch and 
one attempt to acquire Royal Dutch shares on the Amsterdam 
Exchange had been defeated by passionate Dutch nationalism and 
the Lowlanders’ stubborn spirit of independence. It seemed, in- 
deed, that every competitive move by the Americans succeeded 
only in causing more of Standard’s smaller Eastern Hemisphere 
rivals to flock to the banner of the Royal Dutch, the self-styled 
protector of the oppressed. Anti-Standard feeling throughout the 
rest of the world ran almost as high as it did at home. 


Deterding's fine sense of strategy, or perhaps one of his famous 
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intuitive flashes, told him that now was the moment to make his 
big move. He knew, and he knew that Archbold and Teagle knew, 
that irrespective of public opinion, wasteful competition in the 
petroleum industry worked at cross-purposes with efficient utiliza- 
tion of petroleum. And he knew that up to that moment Standard 
had entered only periodically into a series of shaky agreements. 
Most of these pacts were of one-year duration, terminable on 
twenty-four-hour notice, covering prices and quotas in areas where 
competitive pressures threatened to burst all bounds and drench 
the market in a spate of oil. In practice these truces (usually 
marketing agreements) proved hard to administer, and they held 
good only until one party or another felt strong enough to renew 
the warfare. At the time of Deterding’s New York visit, three vexing 
areas of rivalry required immediate attention. The Far Eastern 
lamp oil trade was badly unsettled. In the European lamp oil 
market a brilliant Standard counterattack had all but forced Samuel 
and the Nobel-Rothschild group to their knees. Simultaneously, 
however, Standard had been caught short by the upsurging demand 
for gasoline and had lost out in Continental markets to the fine 
Sumatran motor fuel of its small Dutch rival. 

At Teagle's invitation, Deterding had come to confront Archbold 
and to see what could be done to forestall another rate war. His 
boldness was characteristic. As the Royal Dutch leader himself 
put it, with a fine flair for understatement, his was not a personality 
that readily submerged itself. But aside from personality Deterding 
also felt impelled by the logic of his proposition and encouraged 
by the sympathetic mediation of Teagle. The drama of history 
rested upon the scene—a confluence of all that had gone before 
and a prophecy of events and careers then just unfolding. From 
a knowledge of the circumstances and the reminiscences of two 
of the three participants, the main outlines of the faded picture 
can Бе restored to focus. 


Archbold would have been standing, half turned away from 
the others, by the great Tudor windows behind his desk. In con- 
ference he rarely sat, not only because of an inner restlessness 
but also, one suspects, because the ponderous black upholstered 
chairs tended to dwarf his slight figure. He would have been 
standing, balding head slightly bowed in the moming sunshine, 
looking down, perhaps, upon the busy panorama of carriages and 
bobbing black derbies of lower Manhattan—a remote Zeus on a 
granite-tiered Olympus. Hands thrust in coat pockets, he listened— 
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lips pursed as if whistling a soundless tune. The expression on his 
face suggested some inner amusement. 

Deterding talked first. His words, ejaculated in a thin, taut 
voice, seemed to tumble over cach other and to fill every corner 
of the huge room. “To crush a rival is to make an enemy,” he said. 

The enormity of his proposal began to unfold. Deterding did 
not suggest a new makeshift in the East, a new stop-gap in Europe. 
What he spelled out was a worldwide alliance in the petroleum 
industry—a fair, uniform price maintained by mutual agreement 
all over the world. It was a colossal scheme—a gigantic pool in 
effect. But it was David brandishing his sling at Goliath, The 
only alternative to peace everywhere, Deterding stated. must he 
war everywhere. 

Teagle sat perfectly motionless, dwarfing an armchair beside 
the desk halfway between Archbold and Deterding. As usual, a 
cigar in an amber holder jutted out at an angle over his massive, 
tight-clamped jaw. His face seemed a mask. He shifted the chair 
so that he now faced Archbold—two men against the one. As the 
Royal Dutch leader talked at Archbold's half tumed back, Teagle 
with his usual measured deliberation removed the cigar and placed 
it very carefully in a silver ashtray on the desk. Then he cupped 
his hands on his knees and bent forward slightly, to fix his wide 
gray eyes on Archbold’s face in an unblinking, almost hypnotic stare. 

Deterding concluded. There was a moment of silence. Then 
Archbold turned to Teagle. He did not sav, “What do you think, 
Walter?” Because he was a student of men and it was his business 
to know, Archbold had long since perceived what Teagle thought. 
Instead, Archbold directed at his junior associate a series of de- 
tailed questions, all put quietly, in soft, measured tones. 

Teagle answered warily—he knew the game. He knew the 
answers too, and out of the depths of a prodigious memory he 
dragged up and then recited them—in barrels, tons, dollars, miles. 
He answered completely. His flat Middle Western intonations, like 
his face, masked the strategies and conjectures that raced through 
his mind. He had played this game before and he was wary of 
the rapier thrust of steely logic that so frequently flashed from 
the tongue of the veteran of Jersey's many wars. 

Of course, Archbold did not need the answers to his own ques- 
tions. The game was for Deterding’s benefit. Archbold wanted 
Deterding to hear the answers and to hear them from Teagle. 
Slowly, skillfully, like a master trial lawyer cross-examining a 
reluctant witness, Archbold built his case. The picture he created, 
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question after answer, showed a great commercial empire, run 
with dynamic efficiency. This empire's enormous resources, its 
reservoir of tested skills, its smoothly functioning administrative 
mechanism came gradually into focus. All this was Standard Oil. 

Abruptly, Archbold finished. An elfish smile danced on his face. 
He walked over to Deterding and threw an arm across his shoulder. 

“Mr. Deterding,” he said warmly, “there may be something in 
what you say.” 

“I venture to tell you, Mr. Archbold, that there is a very great 
deal in what I say!” Deterding burst out hotly, “You have the 
idea that the best way you can do good business is by cutting prices. 
I am younger than you are but I have been watching every move 
in the oil game very closely, and І must tell you respectfully that 
I know you are wrong.” 

"Well" Archbold replied slowly, “our people here hold just 
the opposite view." 

“But,” he continued, “why not go down to the fourteenth floor 
and try to convert them?" 

Deterding suppressed an impatient gesture while Teagle heaved 
himself out of the chair and grinned. Both knew the game had 
been lost. Neither expected a decision from Archbold because 
Standard Oil decisions were made only after careful consideration 
by the entire directorate. But Archbold, by the line of his ques- 
tioning, had given clearly a negative signal The detailed discus- 
sions with the directors below would yield few satisfactions. 
Deterding recalled that, "The fourteenth floor, although kind and 
courteous, was obviously not impressed." Of the men there, only 
crusty old James Moffett had ever exhibited a taste for long-term 
foreign entanglements, The board did not approve. And instead 
of cooperation, the competitive struggle flared anew. 

Strangely, Teagle seemed exhilarated rather than chastened by 
the defeat of the idea he had helped champion. The battle lines 
of an epic contest had been drawn. He was young and strong and 
confident. Life-or-death competition had conditioned his character 
from boyhood. Never a dreamer, he did not envisage the pageant 
of adventure about to unfold. As a perceptive realist, he knew 
from what had been said that April morning that he had been 
marked for a special role in the most exciting business vet devised 
in the service of mankind. 


Teagle stands as symbol of the golden age of private enterprise. 
Tn those years that stretched from the turn of the century to the 
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brink of the second world war, American business was transformed. 
In the interlude the business of a nation came of age. The interlude 
followed the excesses of national youth and foreshadowed maturity, 
exhibiting something of the vigor of the one and the wisdom of 
the other. The most conspicious and most numerous business 
leaders of the years between the wars were titans, individualists 
who governed their enormous creative talents largely according 
to codes of an earlier generation. Another and very much smaller 
group of men turned their backs on the past and learned to co- 
operate with the new forces that were being brought to bear on 
business by a changing society. 

Teagle belonged among the first of the truly professional man- 
agers of business who advocated the broader responsibilities of 
business administration. He became a symbol because he fought 
radicalism without being reactionary and attacked conservatism 
without being impractical. Standing between the extremists on 
hoth sides, he yet retained the respect of both and in doing so 
became instrumental in forging the important compromises by 
means of which the nation moved forward. His example allowed 
for the hope that there could be profits without oppression, and 
when the dark days came, his courage and flexibility helped keep 
alive the withered promise of the American business system. More- 
over, the symbol remained untarnished by the man. He worked 
with a deep sense of humility, a high and unwavering moral code, 
and a vibrant friendship for people and for life. It would be hard 
to say whether the symbol or the man was the more interesting, 
nor does it seem desirable to attempt to separate the two. 

Under the Teagle direction, Standard of New Jersey became 
a smaller but greater company. While president, he bridged the 
gap between those managers who ran the property they owned 
and those who were professional managers for the stock, bond, 
and shareholder owners of the companies. Teagle more than any 
other person in the Standard history, except John D. Rockefeller, 
shaped the corporation. Mr. Rockefeller fully approved the direc- 
tion in which Teagle took the company. Teagle made Jersey the 
prototype of the modern multi-national corporation and not just 
a national corporation engaged in multi-national trade. Deservedly, 
he ranks among the greatest leaders of American industry. 


NOTES ON SOURCES. Oil histories: Kendall Beaton, Enterprise in 
Oil. A History of Shell in the United States (New York, 1957); Е. C. 
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Gerretson, History of the Royal Dutch (4 vols; Leiden, 1953 Trans- 
lation); George Sweet Cibb and Evelyn H. Knowlton, The Resurgent 
Years, History of Standard Oil (New Jersey) ЇЇ, 1911-1927 (New 
York, 1956); Ralph Ward Hidy and Muriel E. Hidy, Pioneering ín 
Big Business, History of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). I. 
1882-1911 (New York, 1955). 

Biographies and autobiographies: Sir Henri Deterding, An In- 
ternational Oilman. (London and New York, 1934); Allan Nevins, 
John D. Rockefeller. The Heroic Age of American Enterprise (2 
vols; New York, 1940); Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller. Study 
in Power (2 vols; New York, 1953); Glyn Roberts, The Most 
Powerful Man In The World. The Life of Sir Henri Deterding 
(New York, 1938). 

Special collections: The Teagle Foundation Collection, consist- 
ing of several scrap books and numerous newspaper clippings 
covering the Teagle career, was loaned to Bennett H. Wall. It in- 
cludes some Teagle correspondence from the late 1880s until he died. 
It also contains copies of speeches made by Mr. Teagle on a variety 
of subjects, copies of Teagle interviews, and a collection of photo- 
graphs. The latter was particularly useful for the checking of details 
referred to in letters and speeches. The Teagle Foundation Collec- 
tion will be referred to by that name in the following chapters. 
The Business History Foundation notes on the files of Jersey Stan- 
dard, made while various members of the Foundation were engaged 
in writing their three-volume history, were indispensable. This 
collection also includes some notes and typescripts of interviews 
conducted by that group. The material was placed on loan to the 
Tulane University library for use by the authors through courtesy 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). It will be hereafter 
referred to as the Business History Foundation Collection. A third 
collection used was that of George Sweet Gibb consisting of inter- 
views, notes, and correspondence conducted while he was research- 
ing and writing his manuscript, “А Time for Titans. The Life of 
Teagle of Jersey Standard." This manuscript was the single, most 
valuable source. In the following chapters. these will be referred to 
as the Gibb Collection. 

Much of the material for this chapter came essentially from 
two of the three principals engaged in the described discussion. 
Sir Henri Deterding gives his version in his autobiographical sketch, 
An International Oilman. Teagle's account was related to George S. 
Gibb in interviews. Some of the details about Archbold came from 
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descriptions of him throughout the interviews with executives of 
Jersey Standard. A picture of the "Big Board" room may be found 
opposite page 416 in Gibb & Knowlton, The Resurgent Years. 
History of Standard Oil (New Jersey) YI. 1911-1927. 


Chapter Two 
CLEVELAND 


NO Clark Teagle was born of a union from which a 

distinguished son was by no means surprising. On both parental 
sides the familv stock was what fastidious Clevelanders referred 
to as solid. There was, to be sure, a dash of ancestral eccentricity, 
but this was leavened by tolerance. А pronounced strain of buoyancy 
on the maternal side helped balance austerity in the paternal lineage. 
On both sides, the family exhibited great respect for hard work. 
Whatever the first son of John Teagle and Amelia Belle Clark 
specifically owed to heredity, the fact remains that Walter Teagle's 
career benefited directly and largely by the social and economic 
environment into which he was born. 

Of course, it was good to be born on Euclid Avenue in 1878. 
The higher the house number the better the fate. The Teagle 
house carried Number 1890, which meant substantial means, though 
conspicuously short of Millionaires’ Row, numbered in the 3000 
block and above. Cleveland itself seemed to be booming. Already 
the main paths of rail-borne commerce had begun to converge 
elsewhere, but Cleveland remained prosperous even so. The Lake 
Erie traffic in ore and coal and grain continued to create wealth, 
and the produce and lumber trades remained active. Two trunkline 
railroads, the Erie Canal, and the Lake itself bound Cleveland 
to markets East and West. In terms of enterprising spirit, this was 
à young community. There was great wealth already, but most 
of the men who created it were still alive and active. Cleveland 
society was a commercial society, and trade remained the com- 
munity's business and its pride. Cleveland's men of means were 
ambitious and new enterprises were springing up on every side. 
Commerce had already begun to yield place to manufacturing, 
and new industry meant countless opportunities for the adven- 
turous. Before the eyes of all young men were the spectacular 
triumphs of those who had adventured with good luck and shrewd 
foresight. Of such success, the oil business offered many examples. 
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The beginning of oil refining in Cleveland was characterized 
by a peculiar circumstance—one that was to be of decisive signifi- 
cance to the fortunes of the Teagle family in America. The start 
of the business and the first decade of its development were the 
handiwork of a group of English immigrants, closely knit by bload 
ties and by common place of origin. An accident of history, per- 
haps, and yet it is difficult to accept as accidental the steady stream 
of emigration from the Malmesbury section of Wiltshire which, 
in the space of twenty years, gave Cleveland refining its first 
leaders. John Teagle was a product of this ethnic transfusion, 
though he arrived long after this pattem was established. 

One of Cleveland's bustling little enterprises in the late 1850s 
was the lard oil works of C. A. Dean, an Englishman who brought 
to America the Old Country skills, then adjunct to the grocery 
business, of processing animal fats and of candle making. From 
this seed grew the Cleveland petroleum refining industry which, 
in turn, produced a wealth of offspring, including the Standard 
Oil Company. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that Dean encouraged fellow 
countrymen, particularly Wiltshiremen with a background similar 
to his own, to emigrate. One of the first to come was Maurice B. 
Clark, a handsome young man of twenty with the curly hair, red 
cheeks, and rugged physique of the South Counties. Whether 
Clark left his native Malmesbury in 1847 because of Dean's oppor- 
tunings, or a boyish enchantment with the great American ad- 
venture, or the British agricultural depression is problematical. 
One story has it that the headstrong youth was fleeing prosecution 
after knocking down an irascible employer. Whatever the reasons, 
Maurice Clark, Walter Teagles maternal grandfather, went to 
work for Dean in Cleveland, although he retained his job at the 
lard works only long enough to acquire a distaste for the business. 

Meanwhile, other patterns were forming in Cleveland. John D. 
Rockefeller, a grave, intent young clerk not yet tumed twenty, 
had served his first employers well in their commission and produce 
shipping business, and in 1859, he began looking for a partner 
to help set up a business of their own. Clark, twelve years Rocke- 
fellers senior, had also become dissatisfied with the grain and 
commission house job he had taken after leaving Dean's lard oil 
works. On March 18, 1859, the two ambitious men joined forces 
to pool their small resources and establish the commission firm 
of Clark & Rockefeller. 


The new firm grew rapidly. despite ог perhaps hecause of 
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the partners’ differences in personalities. Clark was extroverted, 
carefree, pleasure-loving in a moderate way. He served as field 
agent for the business. Rockefeller, with meticulous care, handled 
the financial affairs, and pushed his partner with quiet insistence 
along a path of steady expansion on borrowed capital. 

At the same time, Drake drilled his historic well at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, and oil fever began to rage. In 1860, the Wiltshire- 
men distilled Cleveland's first barrel of kerosene. Three years later 
they banded together to form the firm of Alexander, Scofield & 
Company and to build a small refinery. Clark & Rockefeller also 
grasped the opportunity, and in 1863 the firm established an addi- 
tional partnership to construct a refinery. John D. Rockefeller and 
Maurice Clark were joined by Maurice’s two brothers, James and 
Richard. Also, Sam Andrews left Alexander, Scofield & Company 
to serve as superintendent of the new refinery. The new firm, 
inappropriately omitting the name of its most dynamic partner, 
became known as Andrews, Clark & Company. 

The ensuing clash of personalities and, possibly, of national 
characteristics as well, soon became obvious. The Wiltshiremen, 
genial enough in casual intercourse, tended to set themselves apart 
from and above the Yankees. As a group they gave evidence of 
exceptional technical competence, diligence, and endurance. But 
they were also sometimes obstinate, querulous, and unimaginative 
in the face of changing circumstances. Rockefeller found Maurice 
Clark, whom he nevertheless respected highly, unresponsive to 
new opportunities and at times annoying in his claims to having 
been largely responsible for the success of the firm. For Jim Clark, 
Rockefeller showed nothing but contempt. On the other hand, 
Rockefeller’s excessive preoccupation with detail and his almost 
compulsive devotion to business must surely have irritated the 
Clarks, who refused to be overwhelmed either by Rockefeller's 
supposed piety or by business responsibilities. 

The break came in 1865, when the assets of Andrews, Clark & 
Company were placed on the auction block. Simultaneously, the 
commission firm of Clark & Rockefeller was dissolved. The two 
Wiltshiremen, William Scofield and John Alexander, lent financial 
backing to the Clarks in their attempt to acquire control of the 
refinery, but in a dramatic confrontation Rockefeller outbid them 
and then went on to form the Standard Oil Company. 


Five years of great prosperity in both oil and the commission 
produce business had left Clark well off, if not actually wealthy 
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by standards of the day. He showed no disposition, however, to 
retire from business, although he did acquire a farm on the out- 
skirts of the city and indulged his fondness for outdoor pursuits 
to a larger extent than before. Almost immediately, the Clark 
brothers formed two new partnerships to compete with Rockefeller. 
One of these was with Dan Shurmer, a fellow countryman who 
had failed to strike it rich in the Pennsvlvania oil regions and 
had come to Cleveland hoping for better luck. The other was 
with О. Н. Payne, wealthy scion of one of Cleveland's first families. 
These new combinations of men who sought to enter the oil re- 
fining business never ceased to anger John D. Rockefeller and, 
as a result of these and other new ventures, competition in the 
petroleum refining business suddenly grew more heated. Neverthe- 
less, Cleveland remained the city of opportunity and young fortune 
hunters from the Wiltshire farming districts continued to arrive. 

John Teagle arrived in 1871 and went to work at once as a 
salesman for Alexander, Scofield & Company. Like others before 
him, he had been attracted by the bright prospects painted in 
reports of John Alexander. At the same time, there was little 
to keep an ambitious young man of twenty-three on the ancestral 
acres. John was born the third son of a large family of hard-working 
farming folk, living the old-fashioned British life of the "manor 
people.” The Teagle homestead at Seagry—"Chestnuts"—was а 
fine brick Georgian dwelling, amply large for Squire John Teagle 
and Sarah Hollis to rear their five boys and five girls. But Seagry 
would pass, in due course, to William, the oldest son. Thus, Henry, 
John, Frank, and Arthur were forced by the custom of primogeni- 
ture to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 

John, at the age of fourteen, became apprenticed to a grocerv- 
man of Bath with the resounding name of Horatio Hearsey Ghey. 
From April 23, 1862, John worked for his master, and at the end 
of the four year term, he expected to receive twenty pounds 
sterling. But on October 5, 1866, Ghey wrote to John Teagle, Sr., 
that business was so bad that young Teagle would have to leave 
the firm. He commented favorably on the apprentice’s work and 
said that he would help the young man to get a position in a 
wholesale house. He must have kept his word, for on May 1, 1871, 
wholesalers Fardon & Townshend of Bristol wrote a letter testify- 
ing that to their knowledge young John was both a man of busi- 
ness and of character. [There is some evidence that Fardon & 
Townshend manufactured oil and candles.] Obviously, John had 
decided to emigrate to the United States, for he also secured other 
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letters dated one week later. A letter from his vicar, Reverend 
Charles H. Awdry, stated that John Teagle displayed good charac- 
ter, while that of Walter Powell contained an introduction to 
E. T. Dorr of Buffalo, New York. Powell, in his letter, described 
both young Teagle and his nephew, James Rich, as "the sons of 
highly respectable Wiltshire yeomen. . . ." He added, "They have 
means and are willing to go to any part of the country which 
offers the best advantages." 

Certainly, John became the first of the dispossessed Teagle 
brothers to emigrate. And while he may have stopped in Buffalo, 
he wound up in Cleveland. 

His timing could scarcely have been worse. A multiplication 
of small refining ventures, a majority of them consisting of unstable 
partnerships among the Wiltshire Clevelanders, had undermined 
the prosperity of the trade, and the Rockefeller firm was getting 
more of the business. Even Alexander, Scofield & Company, oldest 
and largest of the English dominated companies, was hard pressed. 
In 1871, these small concerns, poorly financed and often poorly 
managed, began to go down like a line of dominoes before Rocke- 
feller's steady competitive pressure. By the end of February, Clark, 
Shurmer & Company; Clark, Payne & Company; and Alexander, 
Scofield & Company all had been acquired by the Rockefeller 
group. The partners accepted stock or cash in settlement, as their 
taste and circumstances dictated. Maurice Clark, for one, acquired 
a substantial block of Standard Oil stock in the transactions. The 
best of the managerial personnel in the assimilated firms were 
retained to work for Rockefeller, but few of the English-born 
partners cast their lots with Standard. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Rockefeller paid a fair market value for their properties, a 
feeling of animosity toward him persisted among the Englishmen 
and among many others as well. What before had been a crack 
now appeared as a chasm, splitting Cleveland's industrial society 
and dividing not only the immediate contestants but their backers, 
friends, wives, families, and even civic and social groups. The 
echoes of the 1872 consolidations would be heard in Cleveland 
society for three generations. 

The industrial echoes were even more distinct. Hindsight re- 
veals that the day of the small refiner had already passed, scarcely 
a decade after the birth of the industry. Even to Cleveland oilmen 
of 1872, the consolidated power of Standard seemed almost too 
formidable for competition. Maurice Clark, for one, showed no 
disposition to reenter the oil business in an active capacity. To 
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keep himself occupied, he once again found a place in the grain 
commission business. Also, he traded part of his Standard Oil stock 
to Steven V. Harkness for part ownership in the Union Elevator 
Company. These Standard Oil shares appreciated enormously and 
later provided the basis for the great Harkness fortune. With so 
much to occupy him—a commission business, a manufacturing 
business, and a farm—Clark had little time left to do more than 
annoy Rockefeller. 

John Teagle, on the contrarv, vowed to fight on. He was a 
large, dark, silent man—proud and, like his compatriots, stubbornly 
antagonistic toward Standard. The demise of Alexander, Scofield 
& Company in a matter of weeks after his arrival left him jobless. 
Feargus Bowden Squire, another young Englishman employed by 
the same company as a bookkeeper, also found himself adrift, The 
two quickly formed a partnership to engage in the business of 
“buying, selling, and dealing in oils.” 

The partnership of Squire & Teagle dated from April 29, 1872, 
and the articles of agreement were binding for two years: “Said 
Squire is to keep the books and have charge of the corresponde 
[sic] of the firm, and of the shipping of goods, and said Teagle 
is to do all travelling which may be necessary in conducting the 
business of said firm. . . .” Both men agreed to take a salary of 
$65.00 monthly. One-half of the profits were to be reinvested in 
the business. Little capital appears to have been required to launch 
this venture. The principal assets were the office fixtures at 171 
Superior Street, a shed and warehouse, a wagon, a buggy, and 
horses. Of course, additional funds would be required to purchase 
and carry inventories. No capital account, however, has survived, 
and there is no evidence of how the partners obtained their initial 
financing. 

A sound judgment would have determined that the partnership 
had little chance for survival, much less for profit. Yet it both 
survived and prospered. At the end of the first year, a balancing 
of accounts revealed a net gain of $9,963.03, and the one-half of 
the profits financed the partners’ first refinery. We can only specu- 
late about how this remarkable record was achieved in the face 
of Standard Oils dominant position in the market. John Teagle 
rapidly established himself, in the words of a local newspaper, 
as “one of the hardest hitters and pluckiest fighters in the whole 
oil Donnybrook Fair of the city . . . ready to give a blow or take 
it.” A reasonable assumption would be that Squire and Teagle 
obtained their supplies from the few remaining independent re- 
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fineries and peddled them among the surviving dealers affiliated 
with the anti-Rockefeller faction in the Cleveland industry. The 
Wiltshire kinship group had remained solid in defeat, and many 
old ойтеп stayed in the business at least in a small way. Teagle 
boarded at 276 Prospect Street, a few doors down from William 
Scofield and Maurice Clark. Dan Shurmer and John Alexander 
lived nearby. Friendships based on common origins were fed upon 
proximity and nourished by the threat of a common enemy. Classi- 
cal economists had made an error; overwhelming economic force 
could not submerge the personality of men—Standard Oil could 
never be a monopoly. 


Life in Cleveland also offered a lighter side. Cleveland was 
a fair place, liberally blessed with high-spirited young people. The 
lakeside welcomed its wagon loads of summer picnic visitors, and 
in winter Euclid Avenue became an inviting ribbon of white for 
the sleighs. Parties and church gatherings, betrothals and marriages, 
musicales and recitations seemed endless. John Teagle was never 
gay, but he enjoyed good company. He also enjoyed good horses, 
and in a quiet, determined, proficient way he shared his townsmen's 
love of hunting on the Erie marshes. Nor was he oblivious to his 
pretty neighbor, Amelia Belle Clark, “а sprightly girl" as Rocke- 
feller later described her; a girl rather larger than average, with 
curly light brown hair, the delicate Anglian fairness of her father 
Maurice, and—like her father—always full of laughter. To her, 
John Teagle, handsome in his full dark beard and rugged sculptured 
features, must have seemed excitingly attractive. Maurice Clark, 
however, refused to tolerate more than neighborly friendliness, 
for Teagle had yet to prove his qualifications for a fair hand and 
fine dowry. 

The struggle for the oil business heightened. In 1873, the Squire 
& Teagle partnership was dissolved. Squire went on to become 
vice president of Standard of Ohio, while Teagle continued in 
opposition to Rockefeller. In June of that same year, the firm of 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle was organized, apparently with a 
substantial capitalization, to engage in the refining and marketing 
of oil. William Scofield had become wealthy from liquidation of 
his early oil interests and his investment in the Lake Erie Iron 
Company. His daughter married Frank Rockefeller, the youngest 
of the Rockefeller brothers, and Scofield remained friendly with 
that family. The other partner, Daniel Shurmer, pioneered in the 
oil business before the Civil War. Scofield belonged to the Cleve- 
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land Board of Trade and had once been a banker. Daniel Shurmer 
took charge of the refinery, newly built and named like its forbear 
the Great Western Oil Works. The third partner, John Teagle, 
assumed responsibility for marketing the products. 

Personal as well as economic motivations were involved in the 
creation of this new Phoenix, rising from the ashes of the 1872 
consolidation. Rockefeller grew irritated at what he considered a 
breach of faith on the part of Scofield and Shurmer. More than 
ethical issues were involved. The Standard had expended great 
effort to remove from competition the small, weak firms whose 
price slashing had undermined the whole trade. Appearing abruptly 
on the competitive scene, Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle stood in an 
excellent position to reap profit from an already cleared field, 
provided that the new firm could withstand competition from the 
Standard itself. This, through sheer aggressiveness and the patron- 
age of Standard’s enemies, it was able to do. In six months of 1873, 
operating on a probable investment of around $100,000, Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle pocketed profits of $18,871; in 1874, they made 
$18,036; in 1875, $41,578. In 1876, Rockefeller called for a truce. 

In time, Standard Oil could have easily defeated its small rival 
in the market place. But the effort would have been costly. Rocke- 
feller had larger plans, and we may surmise that he wished to 
keep peace in his own backyard while they matured. The agree- 
ment of 1876 and its aftermath have been described in absorbing 
detail by Allan Nevins in his two studies of John D. Rockefeller; 
only the outline of events need be presented here: “Rockefeller 
chose to overlook the fact that Scofield and his partners had been 
bought out four years earlier.” Standard Oil advanced $10,000 in 
additional capital and contracted to allow Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle the use, for a five-year period from July 31, 1876, of its 
purchasing and marketing facilities, in return for a restriction of 
output and a sharing of profits. The arrangement, in effect, guaran- 
teed the new company a profit of nearly fifty percent annually 
on its investment. 

For Maurice Clark this was proof enough. John and Amelia 
Belle had long since made clear their intentions. Only one obstacle 
remained. Clark put his affairs in order, engaged passage, and 
left with Amelia for Seagry to examine at first hand the family 
which his daughter wished to make her own. The inspection 
proved satisfactory. Afterward, father and daughter proceeded on 
to Paris, where a proper trousseau could be purchased. In 1877, 
John Teagle, already prosperous by his own efforts, built a modestly 
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imposing house on Euclid Avenue, and John and Amelia were 
married. On May 1, 1878, to the proud joy of his parents and the 
utter delight of his grandfather, Walter Clark Teagle was born. 


In those busy times the Teagle household saw little of John. 
For him the working agreement with Standard Oil was not a 
boon to be passively enjoyed but rather the springboard for a 
consuming ambition, Younger and more aggressive than his partners, 
he took the lead in defying Standard. Consistently the firm over- 
sold its yearly quotas, and profits over the 1876-79 period exceeded 
$300,000. When the Standard Oil men registered violent protests, 
Teagle became defiant to the point of insolence. Rockefeller's long- 
lived irritation now turned to indignation; even many years after 
the event, in a rare outburst, he characterized his tormenters as 
a "lot of pirates." The struggle grew bitter. Scofield wrote John D. 
a confidential note terming Shurmer's and Teagle's actions black- 
mail and advising no compromise in return for their dishonesty. 
Standard took the case to court, charging violation of contract. 
In 1880, the suit was soundly defeated on the grounds that the 
contract tended to create a monopoly and was against the public 
interest. Thrown, then, into unrestrained competition with Standard, 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle boldly attacked with a lawsuit against 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, charging dis- 
crimination in freight rates in favor of Standard Oil. At the insis- 
tence of his brother Frank, in 1883, Rockefeller sent O. H. Payne to 
make peace. Teagle bluntly told Payne that the partners did not 
propose to pay one dollar, for they were satisfied that the contract 
was illegal. The suit went on for years before it, too, went against 
Standard. While the practical influence of the decision upon Sco- 
field, Shurmer & Teagle's competitive strength now seems prob- 
lematical, the case attracted wide attention and dealt Standard 
a hard blow. 

Standard continued to watch the independent company. Using 
the same bulk distribution techniques as Standard, Scofield, Shurmer 
& Teagle pushed its products steadily, expanding not only in to 
the Middle West but in the plains area as far away as Texas. 
Standard's competition with Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle was com- 
plicated by the relationship of Frank Rockefeller to the Scofield 
family and by the profits from the pipe lines that delivered oil 
to the firm. But John Teagle had made his mark. Characterized 
as ruthless by those who lost business to him, he was at least 
one of "the most vigorous, imaginative men in the field." One thing 
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seems certain. Teagle detested Standard Oil, and a growing number 
of Clevelanders began to applaud the success of his firm. 

When the Lake Shore decision was announced in 1886, John 
Teagle grew exultant. Writing a few years later about his early 
career, he admitted to “having gained some reputation by standing 
up for my rights against two of the largest corporations in this 
country.” 

Other Cleveland reputations were also enhanced. Virgil P. 
Kline, the dapper, courageous lawyer who handled both cases for 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, emerged a legal giant. Rockefeller 
had observed Kline for some years. Now he approached him. 

“Mr. Kline,” he said quietly, “you have given us a good licking. 
Now I would like to have you come and work for me.” Kline 
agreed to do so, while still continuing to serve faithfully and 
well as counsel for Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. His intermediary 
position would become a factor of importance in days to come. 
Kline received the usual Rockefeller treatment, which proposed 
ever to join with or buy brains. As evidence of his diplomatic 
skill, Kline continued to be a close persona! friend of John Teagle. 

The offices of Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, only a few doors 
removed on lower Euclid Avenue from those of Standard Oil, 
became a rallying place for opposition to “the Oil Monopoly.” John 
Teagle was pointed out on the streets of Cleveland as the man 
who had taken Rockefeller down a peg or two. Teagles growing 
success, much like that of William Scofield before him, acted as a 
magnet, attracting friends and relatives from across the ocean. 
Brother Frank arrived in 1879, during Amelia's second confinement. 
He boarded for a time at the Euclid Avenue home, leaving to take 
rented quarters when his namesake, Walter's brother, was born. 
Jobn Teagle's younger brother Arthur arrived from England in 1880. 
A nephew, Walter Rich, followed somewhat later. Also, Sarah 
the unmarried oldest Teagle sister, was prevailed upon to leave 
Seagry and come to keep house for Frank. Every family enjoys 
the unforgettable phenomenon of an Aunt Sarah, and the. Teagles 
were no exception. She kept perpetual open house, and Sunday 
evening gatherings there became a happy institution for all the 
Cleveland Teagles. She also boarded and mothered other young 
Englishmen who came over seeking work. Her immaculate Vic- 
torian parlor on Cedar Avenue posed a fascination and a challenge 
to the two toddlers, Walter and Frank. 

In the English tradition, relationships in the Teagle family 
circle remained rather formal. John exercised great influence not 
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only in the Euclid Avenue home, but throughout the entire Cleve- 
land clan. He was quiet, sometimes gruff, slow to laugh, even 
slower to appreciate a joke, and consistently stern, but he was also 
kind and always generous. Like Maurice Clark, he attended church 
regularly—serving as Vestryman at the Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church—but religion did not become a major influence in his life. 
The two boys held him in awe. For that reason, the moments when 
he unbent and took them for a drive, out Euclid or over to the 
refinery on Wilson Avenue, became all the more memorable. He 
never tried to talk the language of childhood; rather, his two sons 
were expected to behave like adults. It was Amelia who provided 
the warmth and gaiety in the home, and Grandfather Clark who 
did the spoiling. With unabashed openness he championed the 
boys' side in matters involving disciplinary action, staring down 
even his formidable son-in-law. 

Discipline, however, rarely became a problem. Both boys were 
well behaved. Frank, who inherited his mother's complexion and 
invited the obvious nickname of "Pinky," seemed rather more 
mischievous than his older brother. Walter became fat early, a 
condition occasioned by the old-fashioned scarlet fever remedy 
of prolonged dieting on milk and butter and other rich food. He 
was, however, exceptionally active for his size, but his energies 
were expended in directions that did not often bring him into 
conflict with authority. In due course he entered public school. 
His teachers never reported that Walter was a good student, but 
they praised his even temper, and they noted his popularity. 

As so often happens, John Teagle's preoccupation with business 
forced upon the boys a large measure of self-reliance. Frank showed 
a disposition to work with his hands. Walter turned to animals 
and outdoor pursuits. Amelia, who was a graduate of Lake Erie 
College as well as a deeply religious person and an accomplished 
musician, may have hoped to see early signs of intellectual interests 
in her boys. But no such evidence appeared. The closest Walter 
got to music was the bellows of the Emmanuel Church organ, 
which he and Frank pumped—and detested—while their mother 
practiced for her Sunday choir work. There can be no doubt, 
though, that her religious attitude affected Walter, who remained 
a devout person all his life. Certainly, Mother Teagle showered 
on her sons all the affection they both craved, and they remained 
equally devoted to her. 

Church, however, seldom interfered with other activities. John 
Teagle indulged his sons numerous boyhood hobbies. Always 
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there was the enjoinder, so dear to Victorian fathers, “finish the 
job right.” Walter for one learned this lesson. He always finished 
what he started, and he finished it well. His Rhode Island Reds 
and White Leghoms won prizes in Cleveland shows. He also raised 
game chickens, Sometimes he sneaked off to fight chickens with 
a chap named Joe Tyla. 

Teagle once remarked that he had always liked animals, As 
a boy he owned many; first, one-half of a rabbit hound, with 
Joe Bole owning the other half; later he owned coon hounds and 
bird dogs. He also liked horses, and as he grew older he acquired 
several, among them his mare “Daisy Wilkes.” She trotted well 
enough for the race track. Teagle delighted in driving her down 
Euclid Avenue to the plant. 

Hunting and fishing were great avocations in Cleveland. Virgil P. 
Kline was a sportsman. Teagle always remembered that Kline 
took the time and had the patience to teach him how to cast for 
trout and the entire art of “fly-fishing.” Frank Rockefeller, William 
Scofield, and John Teagle were members of sportsmen's clubs, and 
hundreds of Clevelanders hunted. Therefore, Mrs. Teagle knew 
that Walter was keeping good company. The late evening forays 
along the Cleveland parkway system, she knew, were a discomfiture 
only to the opossums and to the raccoons. 

The company Walter hunted with was not only good but close 
knit. Most of the group remained lifelong friends. Among them 
were Joe and Al Bole, who taught Walter to hunt and fish. Their 
father was receiver for the Valley Railroad. Hayward Kendall, 
whose father managed the Cleveland branch of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance, joined in. So did Walter White, son of the head of the 
White Sewing Machine Company, and Hiram and Bascom Little. 
Paul Rainey, later destined for fame as a big game hunter and 
photographer, gained his first outdoor experience in this same 
company. 

But for all the fascination of enthusiastic friends, Walter re- 
served a special affection for Grandfather Clark. His farm provided 
the irresistible Saturday attraction, and small wonder. There, Walter 
became an intoxicating combination of "King and Head Coach- 
man." He drove the teams, supervised the livestock, rode his own 
pony, and was the favorite companion when Maurice indulged 
his chronic vice of attending auction sales. Competitive even in 
old age, Grandfather Clark bid recklessly and delighted his grand- 
son with the contents of an attic filled with the accumulation of 
years of successful if not always well considered bids including, 
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Teagle later recalled, several dozen cases of moldy Spanish cigars. 

Even as a boy Teagle demonstrated a remarkably even temper. 
Few persons, then or later, ever saw him angry. John Teagle and 
Maurice Clark drilled him thoroughly in the idea that a proper 
gentleman (English, of course) did not show temper by loss of 
control. When Walter was angry he became cold in manner, and 
he would set his jaw in a rigid position. 


The memories of these days never faded; and a very few 
mementoes, saved by amused parents, managed to capture some- 
thing of the nostalgic flavor of times gone by. The faltering ten- 
year-old’s school composition, a treatise in laboriously inscribed 
letters that began, “Papa goes shooting at the Club House in the 
fall.” The theme classified the ducks brought home as “Mallard, 
Pintails, and Butterbills" Then there was a faded note recalling 
the agonizing Christmas of a boy of fourteen whose great project 
had failed: 


Dear Parents: I made for your Christmas a mirror . . . but 
owing to a delay on the part of the glass companv it will not 
be ready until Tuesday .... 

One letter chronicled contrition for an unnamed teenage sin: 


Dear Parents: I am very sorry for what I did this evening 

and am sorry that I also spoilt your pleasure for this evening, 

if I had only thought before I had spoken I could have seen 

how wrong I was! I will surly [sic] trv and be a more obedi- 

ent and loving son than I was before. 

Your loving son 
Walter Clark Teagle 

In contrast to the fascinating world outside, the classroom 
seemed uneventful Three years of public school were succeeded 
by four at the Brooks Military Academy; then, the new University 
School, first housed in A. A. Pope's imposing mansion at East 
Madison and Hough Avenue. This forerunner of the Country Day 
School was established in 1890 by wealthy Clevelanders and pre- 
sided over by the beloved Newton Anderson, a boy's man, who 
held that the body must be conditioned while the mind was being 
nourished. Even so, Walter proved more enthusiastic than adept 
at organized sports. His scholarship, while adequate, did not excite 
either his teachers or his parents. 

There were other channels of education than books. The trip 
to Michigan's Escanaba Peninsula in '93, for example, when Joe 
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Boles uncle, J. C. Kirkpatrick of mining and timber fame, took 
the boys along to assist around the fishing camp. That was the 
time the cook fell sick and Walter was drafted for the kitchen, 
with less than perfect results. And the European trip—the visit 
to Seagry and the whirl of faces. The endless procession of cousins, 
uncles, aunts; and Frank whispering to Walter, "Now what's her 
name?" The wagonette trips with Aunt Sarah across the Wiltshire 
pastures, the curried land, the heavy shouldered Angus cattle. 
England was so unlike Cleveland. 

Then came the era when Blue Hill was the summer ritual. 
Effie Kline had been bom there in the days before Maine grew 
fashionable. She came to Cleveland as manager of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company, making the acquaintance of Amelia Teagle through 
music and meeting the lawyer who was to be her husband through 
bankruptcy of the opera troupe. The Klines, who lived across the 
street, took the Teagles to Blue Hill, and the Teagles fell in love 
with the place. Persuaded by the neighbors, John gave up Standard 
Oil stock in 1887 to H. H. Rogers in exchange for "Shoreacre." 
To the great delight of Walter and Frank, Grandfather Clark and 
his wife and many others of their family and friends came to 
"Shoreacre" in a steady procession. When either Father Teagle 
or Grandfather Clark joined the family during the summer, their 
carriage and a team of fast trotters usually accompanied them. 
There was fishing, too. Bred to fresh water, however, Walter 
turned his back on the bav and followed Virgil Kline, an apt 
mentor in such things, to the trout waters of Maine's unspoiled 
hinterland. 

In most respects Teagle had an ordinary boyhood in a Cleveland 
family of substantial and growing means. It is difficult to judge 
with finality whether or not he was more self-sufficient than most 
others of his generation. Conceivably, he had more freedom to fol- 
low his inclinations. It is equally certain that whenever those inclina- 
tions tended toward the unacceptable, they were sternly aborted. 

The Cleveland that Walter Teagle grew up in reeked of oil 
and abounded with rumors of oil. Stories of the continuing growth 
of the Standard combination were everywhere. Its suits, acquisi- 
tions, and consolidations affected the entire city and state. The 
Teagle boys often saw the river and lake ablaze. The first run of 
oil stills was gasoline, then considered waste and usually dumped 
in the water. Boat captains carelessly (or deliberately) dumped 
red hot ashes in the water, causing spectacular fires, to the great 
delight of a generation of Cleveland boys. Speculation and facts 
about the activities of the Rockefeller family constantly filled the 
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papers and, undoubtedly, provided conversation for bars or family 
outings. Mr. Rockefeller's stiff-necked Puritanism and his simplistic 
Baptist piety must have annoyed the more tolerant of the faithful. 
Still, he did some fashionable things. He kept fast trotters as did 
his one-time partner Maurice Clark, the Teagle boys' grandfather, 
and on occasion he raced with close friends such as O. H. Payne. 

But what one heard about Standard and its executives was 
largely negative. The continuing growth was there. However, 
Standard always enforced a strict policy of secrecy. This helped 
the rumor spreaders; hence, injured the company in the public 
eye. John Teagle's testimony in the suits of his company against 
the growing concern provided information about Standard opera- 
tions that encouraged gossip and speculation. 

Despite the miasma about Standard, growing boys and young 
men found much to admire in its leader, John D. Rockefeller. 
Certainly the Rockefellers did not set the social tone of the city. 
Nor was it generally known that John D. Rockefeller had become 
one of the world's most powerful and richest men. While many 
laughed at his "tightness," giving dimes to youths and porters, or 
poked fun at his abstemiousness, others marvelled at his capacity 
for hard-driving work, his vision, his infinite capacity for choosing 
subordinates. And everyone applauded his continuing and increas- 
ing gifts to churches and charities. For impressionable youths, one 
fact could not be ignored: those people close to the Rockefellers, 
however penuriously they lived, were persons of obviously in- 
creasing wealth and power. There is, of course, no record that 
these facts influenced Walter Teagle in any way. His later career 
indicates, however, that he was aware of and even positively af- 
fected by them. Surely, with the ambiguous distinction of being 
the son of Rockefeller’s most bitter opponent and the grandson of 
his first partner, it could not have been otherwise. 

One other circumstance stands clear. From the time Walter 
could walk, he was a familiar figure in the refinery. John Teagle 
always had time to explain every detail and it was there, in 
response to the unfeigned interest of his oldest son, that he showed 
his greatest paternal warmth. There can be no question but that 
John Teagle schooled his son to enter the oil business. 
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Chapter Three 
PALACINE DAYS 


А WESOME reports of monopolistic conspiracies failed to dampen 

the enthusiasm of Americans for business. In the 1890s, the 
giants of industry all seemed to inspire public antagonism, but 
the Horatio Alger legend flourished too. It was the age of Social 
Darwinism and the Protestant Ethic. The outstanding phenomenon 
of the generation was the number of eager young men who set 
forth to seek their fortunes in the world of commerce. 

So it was in the Teagle household. There, business had come 
to be regarded as a personal and, to a great extent, a local affair. 
It is doubtful if the vast extent of the Standard Oil Company 
could be comprehended by Clevelanders generally. In any case, 
no deterrent effect showed itself. Standard had prospered and 
grown mightily over the years, but then again, so had the lamp 
oil market. Self-assurance, so typical of the day, often resulted in 
a sort of economic myopia. The illusion persisted, for example, that 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle competed in the market place not 
against a potent national organization but only against those 
smaller divisions or subsidiaries of Standard that did business in 
the geographic areas John Teagle serviced. In the final analysis, 
then, the contest was conceived to lie between one salesman and 
another. 

In this tradition Walter Teagle grew up. To such a boy the 
formula for success appeared remarkably simple. Individual human 
effort—the classic virtues of perseverance, hard work, honesty, and 
ingenuity—would prevail over every obstacle. This story was 
drummed upon the ears of every male child of that generation, 
until it almost became a part of each. 

Walter Teagle’s boyhood independence, his tremendous physical 
drive, his intelligence, and his uncanny power of concentration 
were obviously well suited for molding into the contemporary pat- 
tern for business success. Not all fathers of that day, however, 
believed that such natural qualifications needed the further en- 
hancement of formal higher education. John Teagle, for one, 
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certainly was convinced that experience alone could provide the 
great teacher. Yet, he refused to act unreasonably, especially in 
the face of his wife's frequent urging, neither did he lack pride 
in his son. The University School not only provided excellent 
secondary level training in an attractive social setting; the classes 
also offered a solid preparation for more advanced learning. After 
Walter's intimate friends, Joe Bole and Walter White, departed for 
Coruell, the idea of a college education gained clear ascendency 
in the Teagle home. Walter entered Cornell, in the autumn of 1896, 
along with Cleveland schoolmates Bascom Little and Hayward 
Kendall. 

John Teagle would not have been likely to dictate the course 
of study his son should pursue, provided only that it was “prac- 
tical.” On this count, Walter gave his father no cause for concern. 
He enrolled as candidate for a Chemical Engineering degree and 
plunged with gusto into a freshman curriculum heavily weighted 
with technical subjects, First term marks established the pattern 
for most of his college career. Chemistry showed a high A, Mathe- 
matics and Shopwork ranged through the C and low B levels, while 
German, French, English, and Physics marks sagged somewhat 
lower, even at times perilously close to the brink of academic 
disaster. These were the grades of a young man with an already 
fixed interest and only a bare tolerance for departures from that 
interest. They also belonged to an enormously energetic and sociable 
undergraduate, determined to enjoy college life to the fullest extent 
consistent with “doing a good job.” At Cornell there was much to 
be enjoyed, and Walter found himself in the midst of things from 
the beginning. He enjoyed having Walter White and Joe Bole 
close at hand to ease his entry into college life, but this was 
merely a convenience, not a necessity. Walter already made a con- 
spicuous figure—well over six feet tall, with a handsome face that 
still retained a touch of boyish fairness. Unrestrained friendliness 
showed itself in a direct and guileless expression, and very rapidly 
he achieved a popular distinction as one who would with equal 


enthusiasm fall in with a prank or put his broad shoulder to a 
campus cause. 


Teagle's years at Cornell included many conventional activities. 
He roomed with Joe Bole. Initiation into Alpha Delta Phi came 
in due course, and as a result of that event, he gained a new 
nickname. “Walt” gave way to “Bootie” or “Boots” among his class- 
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mates. In the intimacy of his family, Teagle was ever remembered 
as “Boots” or “Uncle Boots.” 

The various athletic coaches looked with special interest at the 
amiable young giant from Cleveland, but an early knee injury inter- 
fered and Walter, by his own account, proved too uncoordinated 
to play football. The great Cornell rowing tradition, on the other 
hand, seemed at first a way to gain new glory. Walter quickly took 
a place as stroke on the crew. After a few prodigious sweeps, how- 
ever, the coach exclaimed, “Teagle, you row like a Maine fisher- 
man!" Teagle, who knew how Maine fishermen really rowed, thought 
this to be a compliment until he learned that his name had been 
dropped from the squad roster. 

Significantly perhaps, greater success came in collegiate politics 
and business ventures. Teagle rapidly acquired a reputation for 
leadership and organizing ability. Cornell’s humor magazine, The 
Widow, responded to his management with a flowering of adver- 
tisements and an increasing financial success. The nearby Sage 
College co-eds inevitably figured in the magazine’s jokes. Hayward 
Kendall's articles and Willard “Izzy” Straight's cartoons proved to 
be a devastating combination, so much so in fact, that when sopho- 
more Teagle’s name was placed in nomination for a post on the 
Cornell Daily Sun, he received only a single Sage vote and thus 
lost the election. The name of his lone Sage champion is not known, 
but it is clear that relations with Sage did not present a major 
problem. The Cornell boys and Sage girls met only at infrequent 
formal social occasions. While at Cornell, Teagle formed no serious 
romantic attachments; rather, he remained conspicuously casual in 
his social relations. Certainly, his immense good humor and proven 
ability surmounted any prejudice that may have been engendered 
by the merciless anti-feminist campaign of The Widow. During 
his undergraduate years, Teagle served on virtually every class 
committee; he was named Chairman of the Sophomore Cotillion 
Committee and of the Junior Promenade Committee. Classmates’ 
comments made just after each of these major events now seem 
revealing: “The Sophomore Cotillion decorations were beautiful, 
the catering and music excellent, and for the first time in its history 
the Committee did not lose money, due to the special attention 
and excellent management of Teagle and his associates.” And, the 
following year: “Walter Teagle was chairman of The Junior Prom, 
and the attendance eclipsed all records. . . .” (Teagle turned the 
Junior Prom profits over to the Navy.) He also was elected to 
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Aleph Samach, the Junior honor society, and belonged to the 
popular banqueting societies, Undine and Bench and Board. As a 
Junior, he directed a successful drive to raise money for a new 
Alpha Delta house, and at the end of the year he gained election 
to Quill and Dagger, the Senior honor society. These offices and 
his service as assistant manager of the baseball and football teams 
defined the scope of Teagle’s conventional collegiate activities. 

One other thing he did well, in fact, too well—eat. One account 
has him, for a short interval, weighing at least three hundred 
pounds during his stay at Cornell. (All his life he was inclined 
to be overweight, and he often suffered from the gout.) 

Another side of life in these happy years set Teagle somewhat 
apart from his classmates. It seemed that even a full measure of 
college activity could not absorb all of his surging energies. There 
had to be additional outlets. In company of Joe Bole he frequently 
deserted the campus altogether for weekend hunting and fishing 
forays over the pleasant Finger Lakes countryside. In an unusual 
gesture for a young man of considerable means he also took a 
job at Joe Seaman’s livery, driving a four-in-hand for hayrides 
and picnic parties. What especially distinguished him, however, 
was his vein of mature sobriety. This part of him must have sur- 
prised his classmates, who usually warmed to his extroverted com- 
panionship over beers at Zink’s Tavern. Teagle never lost touch 
with the oil industry; he received oil trade journals regularly and 
read them with intense interest. It soon became known, too, that 
this son of a well-to-do Cleveland oil merchant actually engaged 
in hard manual labor during the summer recess. 

John Teagle’s firm convictions governed disposition of Walter’s 
summer freedom. “Your job is your vacation,” was his terse direc- 
tive. Mother Teagle thought this a bit harsh, but she did not 
protest. As a matter of fact, far from rebelling, Walter entered 
the refinery with delight. For one thing, Cornell officialdom indi- 
cated a willingness to count the summer work as credit toward a 
degree. For another, Teagle was proud of the physical strength 
that made him co-equal with the muscular Polish stillmen and 
coal heavers. Stills “were cylindrical iron shells set . . . in brickwork 
above furnaces which heated the crude oil in the shells.” When 
heated, oil vaporized and went out through pipes or “worms” to 
be condensed into liquids. Before the age of the automobile, the 
first run of the stills, gasoline, usually was thrown away. The 
distilling process then continued, until a run or batch of oil was 
boiled out. Afterward, the residue or tarry coke had to be cleaned 
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out by stillmen. Аз soon as the still cooled enough, to around 200 
degrees, the workmen, heavily wrapped and padded, crawled 
through a manhole and began to chip at the coke. Just how many 
stills Walter Teagle cleaned is not known; but at least one has 
provided a tale for all who knew him then and later. Clean the 
still he did; ever blessed with a more than ample posterior, to 
the great delight of the other stillmen, he got stuck while backing 
out. Nevertheless, rising to the challenge of the hot still served 
to break the barrier that separated these men from the son of the 
boss. He accepted the opportunity to prove himself, and insofar 
as physical accomplishment and unrestrained friendliness could do 
so, he succeeded. The lessons Walter learned in the process were 
never to be forgotten. Tony, his co-fireman on the stills, was a 
picturesque Hercules of the coal bins, and Walter became genuinely 
interested in him and his problems. Perhaps from these experi- 
ences he developed that art for which, in later years, he would 
become justly famous: the knack of making people of whatever 
degree or rank feel that behind those gray unblinking eyes there 
lived a man truly concerned with every aspect of what they were 
doing or saying. For Teagle, this was true. 


The weeks and months slipped by, and Teagle entered his 
third college year knowing that, because of credit given for his 
summer work experience, it might be his last. This was a good 
year, full of comradeship and fun but dedicated also to an increasing 
preoccupation with industrial chemistry. Collegiate technical train- 
ing was then in its infancy, and Cornell's gifted assistant professor 
of organic chemistry, William Ridgley Orndorff, led in pioneering. 
In Walter Teagle he saw a student who might bridge the gap 
between chemistry theory and industry practice. Teagle knew re- 
fining as then practiced, and he also knew Frieda Frasch, whose 
father had unlocked for Standard Oil the chemical riddle of the 
sulphur saturated crude oil of the Lima, Ohio, field. Choosing as 
his thesis topic the desulphurization of crude petroleum, Teagle 
blended intense interest, practical experience, and information from 
personal contacts to achieve memorable results. As Teagle related 
the story, when the time came to lecture upon petroleum chemistry, 
Professor Orndorff modestly relinquished the professorial podium, 
“I have the great good fortune,” he explained to the class, “to 
possess a student who knows far more than I about the subject." 

Teagle delivered the lecture. He went on to complete his thesis, 
which Orndorff graded a modest 80. For the year course, however, 
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Orndorff gave Teagle a straight 100—the first and only perfect 
mark in industrial chemistry recorded at Cornell to that time. 

Тһе almost inevitable aftermath was an offer to Teagle to stay 
on at Cornell as an instructor and pursue studies directed toward 
an advanced degree. The proffered salarv was $600 annuallv. Walter 
wrote his father a long letter explaining the offer and asking his 
advice. The answer was a wire from his father in Cleveland, 
"Come home at once.” 

The young man's mother had been ill, and the unexplained 
summons worried him. He lost no time in catching a train for 
Cleveland, arriving early in the morning and hastening directly to 
his father's office at the refinery. The tensions built up by the trip 
and by wony indelibly etched the ensuing scene on his brain. John 
Teagle sat at his desk, as usual. First he quieted his son's alarm 
about his mother, and then took Walter's letter from his desk. 

“1 gather from this that vou want to go to work at $600 a year 
as a chemistry instructor," he said, shaking the letter under the 
nose of his son and heir. “Оо you know that it cost me exactly 
twice that much—$1,200 a year—to put you through school?" 

"See that closet over there?" he continued, pointing to a door 
across the room. "Go over and take a look." 

The young man opened the door and found a pair of new over- 
alls hanging there. 

"There's your working clothes. Your job is firing a still. The pav 
is 19 cents an hour, our regular wages.” With that, John Teagle 
tumed back to his desk, as if to indicate that he considered the 
matter closed. 

In the summer of 1899, therefore, having earned his Comell 
engineering degree in three years, Walter entered the full-time 
employ of Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. His final undergraduate act 
was to write a gracious note declining election to the News. "I 


have a good position with good prospects for advancement and 
it would hardlv seem wise for me to give it up." 


Such an estimate of future prospects could not have been based 
on a favorable analysis of the business situation in Cleveland. The 
young man was surely aware that Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle faced 
serious difficulties, both internal and external. Why did he discount 
the troubles that loomed ahead? 

This important decision about his career was reached in a 
manner characteristic of Teagle, then and later. He distinguished 
readily and without any agonizing doubt between major and minor 
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issues. In this case, the current adversities of Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle were of less importance than the bright future of the oil 
business generally. The presence of difficulties was irrelevant; like 
most aggressive, outgoing persons, Teagle accepted challenge with 
relish, optimism, and self-assurance. Human elements mattered, 
too, though they seldom required explicit acknowledgment. John 
Teagle’s assumption that Walter would join him in the business 
was certainly a factor of considerable influence. 

As devoted as Teagle was to his father, he was, nevertheless, 
unlike him. The two of them did not view problems in the same 
way; hence, they arrived at different answers. Physically powerful, 
Walter was single minded, and almost as bullheaded as his father. 
Still, he could see ahead and clearly the outcome of the Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle fight against Standard. And young Walter al- 
ways sought to avert conflict, although once the battle was begun, 
he enjoyed the heat of strife. In oil, there was a bright future, if 
not with his father's firm, then with another. 


In point of fact, the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle partnership 
stood in a bad way in 1899, notwithstanding its remarkable record 
of competition with Standard. After the 1879 breach with Rocke- 
feller, John Teagle had fought grimly for business, catering espe- 
cially to those dealers who for specific or general reasons remained 
unfriendly to Standard Oil. Marketing stations were established 
throughout the region west and northwest of Cleveland—at Detroit, 
Port Huron, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Chicago, India- 
napolis, Muskegon, Petoskey, Sioux City, Council Bluffs, and many 
other cities. Salesmen also pushed into the South and Southwest, 
reaching Texas, the furthermost outpost of the company's trade. 

To supply this business, John Teagle strove continuously to 
expand Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle production. In 1882, Oliver Н. 
Payne told john D. Rockefeller that john Teagle was trying to 
buy the Rose Oil Works. It is not certain that Scofield, Shurmer 
& Teagle ever completed that transaction, but on February 18th 
of that year, they did buy the Day Oil Works, a refining plant 
specializing in lubricating oil. 

Ferg Squire, one-time partner of John Teagle and then with 
Standard of Ohio, told John D. Rockefeller in 1886 that Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle sought to persuade other independents "to throw 
in" with them. John Teagle boasted that the proposed union would 
have a capacity of 20,000 barrels per day and would “Бе as power- 
ful as the Standard Oil Company." At that time Scofield, Shurmer 
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& Teagle had in addition to their original refinery “two refineries 
in Cleveland and producing property, a pipe line, storage tanks, 
sixty-three tank cars and loading racks at Lima, Ohio.” In 1891, 
Mark Hanna served as representative for Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle 
when they offered to sell their property to Frank Rockefeller, 
obviously acting as the Standard agent, for $439,799.11. (Another 
independent in the “package” increased the price to $583,899.75. ) 
Frank thought their evaluation fair but pointed out that a third 
of the total was represented by two refineries of little value to 
Standard. Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle did lease two of their plants 
to Standard on the allotment basis. 

Meanwhile, Frank Rockefeller and Colonel W. P. Thompson 
kept Standard fully informed of all such activities. Their cor- 
respondence with John D. Rockefeller indicates that Standard 
continued to pressure Teagle, hoping that he would cease fighting 
them and accept a quota of the market. The struggle for the oil 
market was more nearly equal than has been previously believed. 
Standard’s competitors were moving also. 


Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle marketed a superior grade of lubri- 
cating oil manufactured by the Cleveland Refining Company. This 
oil came from still another related firm, directed by John Teagle’s 
brother Frank, in which John and Frank Teagle together with 
Daniel Shurmer held the principal shares. The Teagles also con- 
trolled the Scioto Refining Company, a small and not conspicuously 
successful crude oil producing outfit that specialized in supplying 
an extra high-grade raw material to Cleveland Refining Company. 
In fact, John Teagle was doing a bit of empire building under the 
nose and watchful eye of the mighty Standard company. 

Based on hard selling, sharp bargaining, opportunism, and an 
excellent product, the Teagle-connected firms were expanding. Sco- 
field, Shurmer & Teagle’s Palacine brand of kerosene measured up 
as equal to and perhaps better than anything Standard Oil pro- 
duced. Even years later, Walter Teagle referred to it as a “damn 
good oil,” and the trade name Palacine became familiar to thou- 
sands from Ohio to Texas. 

Success in competition, of course, depended not only on quality 
but on costs and prices. The all-important matter of discriminatory 
freight rates remains difficult to assess. Court action had established 
the right of the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle partnership to obtain 
the same rates as Standard Oil, but there is no evidence about 
whether or not such parity ever was actually reached. Probably, 
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Standard by virtue of its great size and influence continued to 
receive better terms from the railroads than could its small rival. 
The differential, however, could have been absorbed by Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle out of generous profit margins afforded by the 
price umbrella held up by Standard. Here, the small firm's advantage 
became real, and it must have been a source of great annoyance 
to the Standard Oil salesmen. In order to drive the relatively small 
number of Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle dealers out of business, 
Standard Oil would have had to slash prices over substantial por- 
tions of its territory and paid a disproportionately high cost. Better 
to hold the price line, force competition by other means, keep 
close watch over Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, and hope that the 
company's presumably higher production and distribution costs 
would prevent it from shading the Standard quotations. 

Actually, there is evidence of at least an informal agreement 
during the late 1880s between Standard and Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle to maintain a unified pricing front. This understanding 
apparently achieved no greater effectiveness than had the 
contractual arrangement on quotas in the 1875-79 period, and for 
the same general reasons. Ап audacious letter, sent by Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle to Standard vice president William P. Thompson, 
in December, 1885, intimates that the Cleveland partnership was 
making a practice of raiding areas where Standard had obtained 
monopoly prices. "We will willingly discontinue our quotations we 
have [sic] been making," the Clevelanders acidly informed Thomp- 
son, "and try to realize your prices in the market [St. Paul] by 
establishing an agency of our own at that point." 

In all of this there must have been an element of bravado. And 
vet, incredibly, such defiance of mighty Standard actually suc- 
ceeded; not in isolated instances or for a short period, but con- 
tinuously, over the course of two decades. John Teagle missed 
few bets, During his years in the oil business he travelled the 
mid-continent area in search of trade. In the Midwest, Standard's 
integrated corporate structure served to minimize Teagle's oppor- 
tunities, but in the Southwest there was another story. There, 
the Standard affiliate, the Waters-Pierce Company, was headed by 
the erratic, irascible, and unpredictable Henry Clay Pierce. John 
Teagle’s move into Texas exposed a vulnerable flank of Standard, 
for John D. Rockefeller had as little influence on Pierce as he had 
on the phases of the moon. Pierce was an alleged fomenter of 
Mexican revolutions and a man who openly sneered at people 
who were, in his own words, such fools as to trust him. He repre- 
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sented a distinct liability to the Jersey organization of which he 
was nominally a part. While he owned a reputation as a ruthless 
competitor, when John Teagle attacked in Texas, he found the 
Waters-Pierce organization confused and ineffective. Waters-Pierce 
always had an annoying affinity for indictments and legislative 
investigations. Texans had no love for the company or for Standard 
either, for that matter. Someone at Standard had slipped, though, 
for Teagle’s success in Waters-Pierce territory raised almost no 
interest among the Standard high command. 

This was not the only instance where inconsistencies in the 
market picture produced results that were at variance with the 
accepted notions of Standard’s irresistible power. Frank Rockefeller 
provides a case in point. In 1870, this younger brother of John D.— 
"rash, adventurous Frank”—had married Helen Scofield, daughter 
of the senior Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle partner. Thereafter, Frank's 
fortunes became identified with those Cleveland petroleum interests 
that continued to oppose Standard. And vet, the cleavage was not 
absolute. Nor would it do justice to John D. Rockefeller to believe 
that he could totally ignore the bonds of kinship. He did not. 
In November of 1883, Frank wrote John expressing a hope that 
the differences between Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle and Standard 
Oil might be settled. He offered to “add all I could in bringing 
about a satisfactory result.” John’s reply counseled patience. He 
commented that the unfortunate history of relations between the 
two firms made him dubious, but that Mr. Archbold would see 
the gentlemen in New York. Their meeting proved fruitless. Its 
significance is that it illustrates the fluid condition of the companies 
and the men engaged in the oil business. 

From fragmentary surviving records it appears that fair financial 
success was being achieved by Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. For 
the ten vears commencing on January 1, 1880, when the Standard 
Oil quota agreement ended, profits totalled $599,822.20. But within 
the firm, difficulties appeared to be increasing. Refining facilities 
needed attention and upgrading, at a time when the small amount 
of working capital precluded extensive modernization. And tech- 
nological advances in petroleum refining already required plant 
modernization. But more important yet, the partners no longer 
seemed to agree. Both Scofield and Shurmer were more than seventy 
years old; they had reached an age when a degree of pettiness and 
jealousy was to be expected. In his Rockefeller biography Allan 
Nevins notes that at the same time Standard was complaining 
about John Teagle’s disregard for contractual quotas, William 
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Scofield was sccretly writing Rockefeller and advising him to deal 
firmly with Shurmer and Teagle. Scofield’s dislike of Dan Shurmer 
flourished, a feeling Shurmer enthusiastically returned. It was said, 
in fact, that in the partnership John Teagle served chiefly to keep 
the two senior partners from fighting. This heavy burden, coupled 
with the tremendous management and marketing task, all but broke 
the elder Teagle. When Walter returned from Ithaca in 1899, he 
found a nominally prosperous but actually tottering partnership. 
His father was on the verge of a nervous collapse. 


Having cast his lot and future with oil, Walter plunged into 
his work with energy. His first assignments were menial. He worked 
a twelve-hour day in the stills for the stipulated wage of 19 cents 
an hour. This was a kind of purgatory, designed to wash away every 
college-imparted conceit. Next, he was given a chance to apply 
his technical training to refinery affairs, serving as a practical 
chemist assuming direction of the acid treatment of distillates. 
This phase was short. His father no longer could take the punish- 
ment of whistle stop travel. He needed an oil drummer, and within 
a year of graduation Walter found himself on the road—a roving 
salesman and trouble shooter. First, for $36.00 per week, he 
drummed the small town trade as a wholesale tank wagon driver. 
Then, he graduated to city accounts and did some station auditing 
as well. He rode trains everywhere and hired livery rigs. Surviving 
letters to John Teagle from the field, formal in tone and meticulously 
detailed, give a picture of the trade and a hint of the march of 
events to an inevitable conclusion. 

On July 24, 1900, Walter wrote from Cleveland to his father 
in Blue Hill a singularly mature letter of advice. At issue was 
whether or not to abandon the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle partner- 
ship, which still had two years to run. With remarkable prescience, 
Walter counseled against both continuing on the old basis and 
liquidating. The former alternative, he felt, lay beyond his father's 
power and the latter would involve too great a financial sacrifice. 
Instead, why not take advantage of Dan Shurmer's apparent willing- 
ness and exchange the Teagle interest in Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle 
for the Shurmer interest in the Cleveland Refining Company: 


it would give you practically complete control and owner- 
ship in an A No. 1 Independent business. І mean by an 
Independent business one in which you are not bound by 
conditions of business to follow every move the Standard Oil 
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Co. make. This is the case with S.S.&T. at the present time, 
with their capital tied up in agencies and dependent on their 
agencies for business, they must of necessity meet and follow 
every move made by Standard Oil Co. This is not the case 
with the C.R. Со, they have very little money tied up in 
agencies. They do chiefly a lubricating oil business. A branch 
of the oil industry which is not entirely in the hands of the 
S.O. Co. The C. R. Co. have a thoroughly up to date refinery 
and good men to manage it. They own their own property 
and are paying a good deal more on monev invested than 
S.S.&T. will ever do. S.S.&T.'s refinery is old and behind the 
times, and the works are run in an indifferent manner. In 
order for S.S.&T. to hold their own it is necessarv for them to 
invest considerable more money in plant equipment, etc. And 
last but not least. S.S.&T. refinery is located in the wrong 
place to do with any great success the kind of business they 
are doing at the present time. 


Nothing came of this matter at the time, and Walter continued 
to sell Palacine and Cleveland Refining lube oils. No person who 
reads Walter Teagle's analysis of the firm of Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle, made as the century turned, and who studies his succinct 
description of the options available to his father can ever doubt 
that here, at the age of twenty-two, was an exceptionally brilliant 
business mind. His job, however. called for travel, not expert ad- 
vice. So sell he did. There was little glamour to most of that 
trade—endless dusty train rides, the flv-flecked hotel menus, the 
inevitable dingy liveries, the perpetually harassed dealers. Some- 
where along the way Teagle began to smoke a pipe while he 
thought out problems. And when the problem was thorny or the 
answer did not readily come forth, he bit the ends of the stems. 
Despite the loneliness and the inconveniences, he came to like 
being in the field. Most of the time he carried gun and rod along. 
Just where the covey could be located, where the prairie chickens 
could be flushed, or where the trout were biting—all these were 
matters of concern to Teagle. And, of course, he could find no better 
small talk for men in the oil trade. 

In January of 190], Walter found himself in Texas. This trip 
had come to be a favorite, despite the gruelling train ride, for 
it always meant good times with the Bonner brothers. “Coal Oil 
Johnny” Bonner, one of the most colorful and best loved of the 
Texas oil pioneers bought much Teagle oil. The Bonners and 
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the John Henry Kirby's Southwestern Oil Company was a staunch 
ally in the competition with Waters-Pierce. Moreover, Johnny and 
his older brother Frank seemed to know everybody in Texas. They 
always found a welcome at Ceasar Klebergs, and there Teagle 
was introduced to the superb King Ranch quail and deer shooting 
around Norias in Kenedy County. These were exciting days in 
Texas, well calculated to make Teagle dissatisfied with his modest 
salary апа dependent role. An offer from the influential Kirby 
lumber people, associates of the Bonners, stirred him to threaten 
resignation from Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle unless his pay could 
be increased. All thought of the lumber business, however, was 
drowned out by the roar of the Lucas Spindletop gusher at Beau- 
mont. The Texas oil industry went wild, and even staid John Teagle 
felt impelled to direct his son to examine the investment possibili- 
ties. 

Walter examined and described to his father one Nacodoches 
County property, but literally between the time he signed his 
customary "Yours truly, W. C. Teagle" and added a postscript, 
the price leaped from $11,000 to $150,000. Writing from Beaumont 
on January 24, 1901, two weeks after the Lucas discovery, Walter 
reported the tense excitement in a rich new field. "All the property 
owners," he stated, "believe they have oil under their lands and 
are asking exorbitant prices." 

The Bonners and Kirby had recognized Teagle's abilities and 
soon made him an attractive proposition. They had acquired nu- 
merous promising oil leases around Beaumont and elsewhere in East 
Texas. The Southwestern Oil Company had done a splendid year's 
business—profits of 45 per cent on invested capital and sales of over 
$200,000. They now wished to start a refinery in Houston, and 
they offered to sell shares to the Teagles. The management would 
be in Walter's hands and his salary would be $1,800 a year, the 
same figure, Walter triumphantly reported, that Frank Bonner 
received as head of the Southwestern. 

This offer tempted Walter, who urgently pressed his father for 
a favorable decision. "Where else," he asked, "can you buy into a 
company that has made 45% and will continue to do so?” But 
the elder Teagle procrastinated and for some reason passed up an 
opportunity to see Bonner in person. Finally he telegraphed a 
refusal. 

"This telegram," Walter at once wrote back, "made me feel pretty 
sore." Exasperated almost beyond words by his father's unexplained 
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action, the young man revolted. Perhaps it was not an actual revolt, 
but rather, a sign of maturity, for Walter had come to believe in 
himself and his knowledge of the petroleum game. Also, he knew 
well what toll the previous decade had taken of his father. But 
between father and son there was a difference as well. Walter 
Teagle was an oilman, not an oil merchant as his father and most 
of his fathers Cleveland contemporaries were. Walter believed 
he had a “nose” for oil, and he was willing to back his judgment in 
1901 (and forty years later). In Texas he met, liked, and came to 
admire oil producers. Certainly he felt angry with his father. But 
he prefaced his explosion with a dutiful filial acknowledgment: 


Now you are my father and І am, and will always be in 
your debt for my bringing up, and education. This is a debt 
I will never be able to repay. Your interests will always be 
my interest, and I do not intend to do anything that does 
not meet with vour full approval. . . . 


Then he continued: 


You know I am not satisfied with my position with S.S.&T., 
nothing is settled and in the event of a sellout, I would be 
forced to go with the C.R. Co. where I am not needed. If 
S.S.&T. is incorporated, you will be the head of the business, 
then Ben [Ben Brown, the office manager at Cleveland] 
and I will bring up the rear. I may be given $5,000 worth 
of stock by the firm, but unless you give me some individ- 
ually, that's all I will get. I will have to be contented to work 
for $83.33 a month, because Will Shurmer only gets $100.00 
and has been with you for 14 years. The facts of the case 
are this, you do not need me with S.S.&T. (That is, you 
dont need me bad enough to pay me what I am worth) 
and the C.R. Co. certainly don't need me. I feel as if you 
ought to release me. Give me a chance to go it for myself. 
Do not require me to stay with S.S.&T. just because you 
are interested in the firm. If the time ever comes that you 
really need me I will come the moment you send for 
me.... 

І am ambitious (if I were not you wouldn't give a cent 
for me) and I am not satisfied with my present prospect 
with S.S.&T. Think this matter over. I certainly have. 

Your loving son 
Walter. 
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Clearly, matters were coming to a climax, but the sudden 
denouement was as yet unexpected. Young Teagle had Standard 
affiliates squirming—from the Ohio company to the Waters-Pierce 
Company. They knew he had to be stopped. He was simply too 
good a salesman. Mr. Rockefeller and his board must have noted 
the results of Teagle's forays with both anger and admiration. So 
while Walter was listening to the siren call of Texas oil and 
Standard was noticing the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle sales volume, 
John Teagle intensified his search for a solution to the problems 
in the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle partnership. Virgil Kline under- 
stood the situation both as friend and legal counsel. Aware of the 
burden on John Teagle, he advised him to sell out. Kline would 
have checked out the details with John D. Rockefeller, for he 
was serving not only as the Standard lawyer but as Mr. Rockefeller's 
personal attorney. Walter Teagle had met James Andrew Moffett 
when he invaded Indiana seeking oil Kline and Moffett were 
friends. Kline knew from earlier litigation as attorney for Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle precisely in what light John Teagle regarded 
Rockefeller. Some evidence indicates that the lawyer was among 
the first to see the promise of Walter Teagle and that he advised 
Standard to buy out Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle to obtain the 
services of the brainy young oilman. This suggestion accorded 
with the pattern of Rockefellers method of expanding Standard. 
Having advised the New York office not to press the sale from 
that end for fear of agitating John Teagle, Kline would have 
simultaneously informed Alex McDonald, agent of Standard Oil in 
Cincinnati and a close friend of Teagle. McDonald prepared the 
Standard offer after consultation with the senior Rockefeller. 

Accounts vary, but the chief motivating force behind Standard 
Oil's proposal to buy out Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle seems clear. 
The opportunity to be rid of perhaps the most troublesome domestic 
competitor could not be overlooked. Preliminary terms were 
speedily agreed upon; when Walter returned from Texas, he 
promptly forgot about the Bonner deal and plunged at once into 
the details of the transaction. The plants had to be inventoried, 
dealer stocks checked, and oil on hand gauged. 

What John Teagle thought of the turn of events is not recorded. 
Perhaps he felt an element of bitterness. Yet, it was not a defeat 
but rather an honorable contract that ended the hostilities of a 
generation. William Scofield and Dan Shurmer had nearly reached 
retirement, and they showed no willingness to renew the expiring 
partnership agreement for another term. Neither trusted the other 
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to do the negotiating with the Standard, so ailing John Teagle 
travelled to New York, to confer with H. H. Rogers, James A. 
Moffett, and Henry M. Tilford, three of Rockefeller's ablest lieu- 
tenants. Walter accompanied his father, essentially because his 
health had come to be a matter of concern. 

The proposed terms, Walter felt, were “rotten”; the Standard 
people wanted to buy everything and would not allow the Teagles 
to hold on to the Cleveland Refining Company and the Scioto 
Refining Company. But it was also true that some of the chief 
tangible Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle assets were not in the best 
condition—the Cleveland refinery, for example, could not be used 
by Standard. Walter spent much of May in making the circuit of 
company stations, checking records and tallying inventories in 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Zanesville, Elyria, Indianapolis, Port 
Huron and elsewhere. Afterward, he reported to his father that 
the Standard men who made the survey with him were extremely 
thorough but very courteous and completely fair. 

Meanwhile, Virgil Kline had spoken to Moffett about Walter. 
This young'man, Kline said, was the key figure in the Cleveland 
group. Any deal for the properties that did not provide for his 
affiliation with Standard Oil would be a serious mistake. At this 
point in the negotiations, John Teagle became very ill and had 
to return to Cleveland. With the assent of the other partners, 
Walter carried on the negotiations in New York alone. This enabled 
Moffett to watch the assured young man act under pressure. Walter 
asked him, as a matter of interest, who would henceforth manage 
the Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle marketing organization. Moffett 
countered by asking Teagle how he would like the job. At the 
time Walter could not believe that Moffett was serious. He answered 
honestly that he had neither the age nor the experience required 
for the position, and he added that Ben Brown, who had served 
his father for years in the Cleveland office, should have it. Moffett 
refused to be put off. Standard, he said, had no interest in employ- 
ing Brown, but they had observed Teagle in action and were 
prepared to take a chance on him. Moffett said that if Teagle did 
not take the job it would go to someone in the Standard organiza- 
tion. Teagle then asked about salary. Moffett suggested $3,000. 
Always a hard bargainer, Teagle, [then earning $1,800] said no. 
If Standard felt he could do the job, he certainly deserved to get 
$4,000. Moffett quickly agreed, and Walter returned to Cleveland 
bursting with pride ( Teagle later remarked, “I had a lot of nerve 
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at that time if nothing else.”) He thought the news would cheer 
his ailing father. 

John Teagle could not conceal his astonishment. It was a reflec- 
tion on him, he said, for Standard to think they could put a mere 
boy at the head of the organization and expect him to perpetuate 
the profitable business he had devoted his life to building. Besides, 
the salary was exorbitant. The more he thought about it, the 
angrier he became. He went so far as to protest vehemently by 
telephone to Moffett, but to no avail. The papers were signed, and 
in the summer of 1901, what had been Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, 
with all of its subsidiaries, became the Republic Oil Company, a 
hidden Standard Oil affiliate, with a New York address of 75 New 
Street. John Teagle had withdrawn from the oil business after more 
than thirty years; his son Walter entered upon a career of more than 
forty years duration. So ended one of the most significant, successful 
carly efforts to compete with the Standard “monopoly.” It could be 
done, as others simultaneously and in growing numbers were dis- 
covering. 


Back home in Cleveland there was much bustle and some quiet 
pride and rejoicing. John’s pique gradually gave way to interest 
in his son’s progress in closing down the old refinery and revamping 
the marketing svstem. Mrs. Teagle was happy to see her husband 
free at last of the exhausting demands of a business that had all 
but destroyed him. Later, when Walter Teagle was asked whether 
the change in jobs was difficult, he answered that he just “took over 
and went on with it.” There was no difficulty that he remembered 
in becoming Republic Oil's youngest manager. 
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Chapter Four 


PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Walter Teagle, the youthful, hulking manager of the newborn 
Republic Oil Company, assumed executive responsibility with 

ease. He also carried an orderbook in his pocket. On one occasion, 
within hours of learning that the Detroit branch sales manager was 
sick, Teagle arrived, making calls, and personally soliciting busi- 
ness. À new automobile assembly shop had just opened on Mack 
Street. Teagle waddled in, gave the lanky proprietor a genial hail, 
and soon recorded an order for gasoline. Appraising with a prac- 
ticed eye the dilapidated quarters, the stripped down Winton 
chassis, and the lack of organized activity, Teagle made a note be- 
side the order in his book that he doubted the signer would ever 
take delivery. 

Several years later the two men met again. Teagle never forgot 
the conversation: 

Henry Ford said, "I've met you before." 

Teagle replied, “Sure. I sold you your first contract for gasoline. 
You were working on a Winton car.” 

Ford said, “Yes. And I was so hard up I didn't even own it.” 


The task of managing Republic Oil presented a challenge to 
Teagle not only because it was his first position of authority but 
also because he felt, quite correctly, that the leaders of Standard 
Oil were watching him. It provided an exceptional opportunity for 
a young man, and Teagle possessed unusual qualifications to make 
the most of his chance. For one thing, trade was booming. For an- 
other, he was in charge of a seasoned, efficient, well equipped mar- 
keting organization. The old Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle branch 
managers were immensely relieved to find a familiar hand at the 
helm. They knew Walter, liked him, and responded to his drive. 

Thus, with the exception of the refining plants in ‘Cleveland, 
which were shut down, no visible break had been made with the 
past. Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, with a Teagle still in charge, һе- 
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came Republic Oil—with the same products, same customers, and 
the same apparent mission to fight Standard. The connection be- 
tween Republic and Standard Oil remained a closely guarded 
secret, known only to a trusted few, though probably suspected by 
many in the organization. Republic's New York office address was 
75 New Street, actually the back door of the Standard Oil building 
at 26 Broadway. The arrangement, however open to criticism as 
subterfuge, made sound tactical sense. To many consumers “Stan- 
dard Oil” had become a dirty phrase, and even if Standard prod- 
ucts were the best and cheapest available, they would not buy 
them. It was this anti-Standard consumer group that had sustained 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, and now the same old customers drew 
most of Republic Oil’s attention. Teagle pulled all stops in capi- 
talizing on this anti-Standard feeling. He genuinely believed or at 
least he convinced himself that Republic was a full-fledged, free 
competitor of Standard, and he acted on that basis. He either wrote 
or had prepared handbills and announcements emphasizing the 
competition with Standard. In his enthusiasm for his new position 
and in his effort to prove himself, some of these were exaggerated 
or only partially true. Standard had placed Teagle in charge of 
Republic Oil to keep the old Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle market. 
He did much more. 

The Republic Oil Company came under the general surveillance 
of Walter Jennings in New York and Lauren J. Drake in Indianap- 
olis. The shrewd, jovial Jennings and the kindly Drake, born and 
raised in nearby Buffalo, were rising stars in the Standard organi- 
zation. Both were fond of Teagle. Drake, in particular, acted like a 
father to him. And James Andrew Moffett, who had hired Walter 
Teagle, always remained a strong backer. This was powerful sup- 
port. All three men did much to make Teagle feel that he was an 
important contributor to what they neatly described as “the 
common interest.” 

As sometimes happens, however, the front office goal became 
warped by the heat of competition in the field. Teagle liked and 
felt comfortable in the role of decision maker. He readily accepted 
responsibility. He was constantly on the move, descending without 
warning on branch offices, shattering complacency, blasting ineffi- 
ciency, sweeping everything and everybody his way. Sales began 
to climb; morale in the Republic Oil Company soared. New fac- 
ets of Teagle’s maturing personality revealed themselves. Always, 
he retained the engaging boyish grin, the hearty handshake, and 
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offered a warm personal greeting. Although young, Teagle's 
thorough knowledge of the oil business and his refinery experience 
gave him an easy assurance in dealing with employees and custom- 
ers on all levels. One mark of his management skill was his 
ability to locate the person responsible for an improvement or a 
mistake. Perhaps owing to his long hours in the refineries, he al- 
ways seemed more ready to blame the office and managerial forces 
for errors than the laboring force. He exhibited a marked affinity 
for people—almost a craving for the friendship of those whose in- 
terests he shared. Associates and subordinates found it easy to like 
this great, lumbering youth, with his none too tidy clothes, his ever 
present pipe, his plain and direct manner of speaking, and his 
ready knowledge of commonplace things, like dogs and horses and 
crops. Yet, among people of average competence, his prodigious 
knowledge, energy, and analytical ability inspired awe and tended 
to set him apart. Personable as he was, some professed to see in him 
the fire of the zealot and the far away look of the visionary. Only 
the older employees and a few intimate friends addressed him by 
his first name. 

Employees, too, were soon exchanging anecdotes about Teagle’s 
passion for detail and unbelievable memory. For the individuals 
involved, this could be either good or bad, depending on circum- 
stance. They liked it when he, with evident concern, inquired (al- 
ways by name) after the health of a child who had been ill at thc 
time of his last visit. But when he abruptly, with jaw set, asked a 
foreman or manager why the split whiffletree оп Number Four 
tank wagon had not been replaced as he had suggested last month, 
they hastened to correct their error. Very rapidly the fact became 
evident that Teagle was a relentlessly demanding manager, intol- 
erant of sloth, ignorance, and stupidity. At the same time, however, 
his compulsive friendliness could not be entirely suppressed. He 
criticized frequently and in great detail, but he rarely lost his tem- 
per. His criticism was always constructive and expressed in an 
even-tempered manner. Аз one employee put it, "When he was 
through you felt he'd done you the best turn in the world." He of- 
fered praise generously and missed no opportunity to commend 
his men for work well done. 

Other managerial and executive qualities became evident as time 
went on. "Obstacles meant nothing," recalls one associate. "He 
went ahead like a man walking straight across a plowed field, 
kicking the clods out of the way." Another colleague reported a 
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different side to Teagle’s personality: “He haggled over everything. 
He'd trade and trade and trade. If it was company money, he'd 
think he was paying too much for a five cent cigar and try to get it 
for four." 

His work was more than a job. Work offered pleasure and he 
gave himself fully and willingly to it. For him mere hours ceased 
to measure time; getting the day’s work done was all that mattered. 
Both subordinates and associates marvelled at his drive, his intoxi- 
cation with the multiple responsibilities imposed by the job he 
had taken on. He answered letters promptly and used words with 
economy and precision. His telephone became an extension of his 
pen. A train ride to Detroit, Chicago or St. Louis provided an op- 
portunity to read correspondence in his bulging briefcase. Driving 
down a rural road in a livery rig became a chance to reconsider 
important policies. And expeditions with gun and rod were becom- 
ing more and more occasions where he could plan for and look to- 
ward the future. He devoured literature about oil, and pertinent 
material he absorbed quickly. More important perhaps was the al- 
most photographic eye Teagle possessed, flashing everything to his 
brain to be ever present for his facility of total recall. He had a 
great capacity for details, questioning everything, and always he re- 
membered. 

Subordinates were expected to work as much as he did. En- 
dowed with vigorous good health, Walter never really understood 
why other people could not keep the hours he did or why they 
sometime became ill or tired. Yet, when he saw employees who 
were sick, no manager could have been more prompt in expressing 
concern or more insistent in ordering them to seek medical atten- 
tion. But when they worked, he expected the job to be finished. 

Walter Teagle forged Republic Oil into a potent market force 
—perhaps too potent. Complaints began to drift back to New 
York. Republic Oil was indeed a fierce competitor. Teagle not only 
held ihe anti-Standard market, he began cutting into the estab- 
lished business of the acknowledged Standard Oil affiliates. Ironi- 
cally enough, the chief protest came from Ferg Squire, John 
Teagle' first partner, who now managed the Standard Oil Com- 

pany of Ohio. His protest must have produced a twinkle in the 
usually cold eyes of director James Moffett, who had no love for 
Squire. Clearly, something had to be done. By 1903, the cry, "Call 
off Теаре, had become too insistent to be ignored. When a posi- 


des урон in the New York office of Standard, Teagle received 
the call. 
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The rupture of the tie with Cleveland marked a career milepost. 
Of course, Walter felt some regrets. Life in Cleveland had been 
happy, and the family closely knit. Frank had retumed to Cleve- 
land from Cornell with an engineering degree, and with the help 
of his brother and Walter White he had founded the Teagle Mag- 
neto Company. Both Uncle Frank and Uncle Arthur, active for 
their years, liked to reminisce about the early days, when they had 
given "old Rockefeller" а run for his money. Meanwhile, Walter 
Rich had joined with Arthur in a small refining venture. The holi- 
days at the Euclid Avenue house had always been festive in the 
fine English tradition; Frank at one end of the populous table, 
Walter at the other, carving the turkey or serving the meat to the 
accompaniment of hearty family banter. Cleveland still seemed 
like home to Walter and Frank. John Teagle, less active now, hun- 
gered for the company of his sons, and Mrs. Teagle was there, 
warm, solicitous, sparkling as ever—the object of her sons' open af- 
fection. On the other hand, Walters departure was made easier 
by the pride of the family in his promotion and by his knowledge 
that his boyhood crowd were already scattered by marriage and 
careers, 


Teagle's new position was in the Export Trade Department at 26 
Broadway, in 1903, a particularly promising place to be. The giant 
combination of companies that made up Standard Oil recently had 
been reorganized. In 1899, ownership of the loose association of 
Standard interests remained vested in the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), which thereby became the parent holding company. 
New men were rapidly rising to prominence, and some of the old 
leaders had begun to find other challenges for their talents, in 
many cases far away from Standard. Even John D. Rockefeller 
slowly began disengaging himself from active direction of the com- 
pany as early as 1896. John D. Archbold, the vice president, had 
become the active executive in charge. In fact, the principal rea- 
son for many of the older executives hanging on was that Standard 
still remained under fire from all quarters. To quit in the heat of 
competition would be an act of disloyalty. Mr. Rockefeller himself 
hung on after a fashion; he, too, disliked being accused of quitting 
under fire, and of course Standard's “Big Board" asked him to stay 
on. 

Despite the many guns of the progressives, business everywhere 
in the Standard network looked healthy. At this time Standard con- 
trolled about one-sixth of the crude oil production ia the United 
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States, owned virtually all the pipelines, refined four-fifths of the 
country's kerosene, and marketed close to nine-tenths of all kero- 
sene sold. Earnings werc at an all-time high—a fabulous eighty-one 
million dollars, unprecedented in American industrial history. As- 
sets were pushing the half-billion mark. While these rich rewards 
were largely the fruits of business efficiency and rationalized com- 
petition, no one could dispute a remark made by William H. Van- 
derbilt to the Hepburn Committee: “I never came in contact with 
any class of men so smart and able as they are in their business.” 
With great pride, Rockefeller and his associates answered their 
critics by pointing to one fact: never before had the American con- 
sumer of oil products been so well served. 

In establishing such a record of prosperity, Standard’s foreign 
trade contributed more than a little. From the early 1880s, petro- 
leum and its products, principally Standard kerosenc, ranked 
fourth among American exports. Germany and Great Britain 
bought most of this oil, and in those two countries Standard ac- 
quired its first foreign affiliates. William Rockefellers Standard Oil 
Company of New York handled most of the export trade. By 1885, 
competition for the world market had reached the boiling point. 


Part of the Standard problem in meeting this new competition 
resulted from then unsolved minor problems. The forty-two gallon 
barrel and the five-gallon tin still provided the best method of 
shipping for the export trade, as they had earlier for the domestic 
trade. But at best, these containers were hard to handle, and they 
wasted space. The search for a better method of transporting oil 
wes continuous. In 1886, the firm of Wilhelm A. Riedemann (the 
priacipal German company handling Standard products) had the 
first ocean-going tanker built, the Glückauf. The demonstrable effi- 
ciercy of this method of transporting oil led Standard to acquire an 
ocean fleet. 

The first foreign affiliate of Standard, the Anglo-American Oil 
Company, Ltd., had been established in 1888. The first Standard 
affiliate on the European continent, the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Petroleum-Gesellschaft (hereafter referred to as D.A.P.G.), was 
established in 1890. This firm, run largely by the Riedemanns— 
Wilhelm and his three sons, Wilhelm, Dr. Tonio, and Heinrich— 
constituted a valuable ally. The Riedemanns were exceptionally 
able business leaders. 

By the 1890s, Standard dominated much of the foreign petrole- 
um market. In 1890, Anglo-American began to consign “їп its own 
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name Standard oil products to merchants in all the leading ports 
east of Suez." By 1903, however, Standard's troubles abroad had 
begun to multiply. In the Far East Standard was losing ground to 
the combined power of Deterdings Royal Dutch, the Samuel 
Brothers’ Transport & Trading Company, and the Nobel-Rothschild 
interests. These wrangling, incompatible, and mutually suspicious 
rivals had been driven to attempt a union as the only chance of 
survival in the face of Standard's power. Together, they controlled 
much of the rising tide of oil produced in Russia and the East 
Indies. By 1899, the wells of Baku were producing more than one- 
half of the world's crude oil, and that same Russian oil had begun 
to flow westward. Standard's dominant position in Great Britain 
first fell under attack by the Nobel-Rothschild group, marketing 
Russian oil, and next by Shell, marketing the superior East Indies 
oil. On the continent, low-priced Russian oil pushed the superior 
American product hard. New Galician fields began coming into 
production, and the Deutsche Bank, financial agent of German im- 
perialism, brought in other new oil supplies from the rich Rumanian 
fields. Petroleum simply had become too valuable—too accessible. 
The era of dominance by a single company neared the end, and 
the world petroleum industry seethed with change. 


Businessmen rarely profit directly from the lessons of the past, 
and it is doubtful if the men at 26 Broadway reflected on the 
fact that history has never dealt kindly with dominating power, 
whether exercised by an army, a church, a state, or a business firm. 
These shrewd men of Standard, however, always remained on 
guard for signs of trouble. From the field, reports concerning new 
pressures in the world petroleum markets poured in. Stories of 
competition for sales piled up on managerial desks. Jersey's exec- 
utive committee debated them heatedly. Whether they gauged 
correctly the new forces in the fight is open to question. Certainly, 
the moves they made were not made with the old abandon that 
characterized their actions in earlier years. The public outcry 
against corporations and interlocking directorates restricted plan- 
ning and action in the board room. 

То defend against increasing foreign competition required a re- 
organization of the Export Trade Department. The least effective 
members were assigned elsewhere, and new men of proven ability 
were added. Teagle moved in because he had demonstrated an 
outstanding ability to market oil. In his case only one question re- 
mained: how would the Cleveland youth perform as a member of a 
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team, rather than as an individual operator. At this time, the Ex- 
port Trade hierarchy was topped by two Jersey Directors, Charles 
Pratt, who had already exhibited a noticeable coolness toward 
Teagle, and Edward Thomas Bedford, an old gentleman with 
striking sideburns, disposed to allow subordinates free rein. Bed- 
ford had early become a Teagle backer, and Teagle never forgot 
that Bedford had helped to persuade the other directors to give 
him his chance. 

Teagle early made many friends in the foreign marketing di- 
vision. One of them was William Herbert Libby, who for many 
years served as Standard's principal foreign representative. Тсаріе 
once labeled Libby “the gumshoe man” for the quiet manner in 
which he carried out his missions as well as the conspiratorial air 
he assumed. Libby figured largely in organizing the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Company and the D.A.P.G. Among others connected with 
the Foreign Export Trade Department, Teagle met again his old 
friend James McDonald. McDonald had been sent to London and 
given full charge of the European business. He was considered one 
of Standard’s “most dynamic marketers,” and he and Libby made 
а good team. Libby was “Ше... architect of these foreign affiliates, 
so McDonald later was the tactful, although sometime harried, 
pioneer in the . . . task of developing joint management" of the 
concerns Libby had created. He was a very important man. There 
were also William H. Donald, the operating head of the export 
group, both friendly and a good tutor—the sort of person who got 
things done and created а congenial working environment—and 
William E. “Billy” Bemis, statistician of the Export Trade Com- 
mittee, an old foe from Teagles days with Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle. Bemis had joined Standard in 1882, and all the Teagles 
knew him. The two Clevelanders had much in common, and later, 
they became fast friends. Teagle also became a very close friend 
of Frederic D. Asche, the grave, dependable young man, who 
served as committee secretary. Asche had views on working com- 
parable to those of Teagle. In time, Teagle came to depend on 
Asche for advice and for backing in the battles within the com- 
mittee at 26 Broadway. 

Global strategy of the day also called for closer liaison between 
26 Broadway and the foreign affiliates which had been, for the 
most part, operated by the original owners and hence loosely con- 
trolled. Pratt’s experience was principally in the domestic trade 
while Bedford did favor long-term contracts and agreements with 
foreign affiliates. The petroleum wars of the 1890s had diverted the 
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attention of the executive committee to local matters of more im- 
mediate concern, and it “had not moved quickly in initiating their 
new policies abroad. . . .” However, once Pratt and Bedford 
moved, they did so with "notable energy and system . . . and they 
could truthfully assert that without the Standard Oil Trust . . . 
American petroleum products would certainly not have retained, 
against the rivalry of the Nobels, Rothschilds, and other operators 
in Russian [and Far Eastern] oil, so large a proportion of the 
world's markets." 

The measures designed to gain back lost business included im- 
provement of the distribution system, inauguration of direct sales 
to consumers, introduction of cheaper illuminants to compete with 
the Russian product, and combination or agreement with compet- 
itors. Following established precedent, each member of the Ex- 
port Trade Committee was assigned responsibility for a specific 
foreign area. [nitially, Teagle was placed in charge of sales in the 
United Kingdom, a vital assignment because this area represented 
a major market with serious problems. 


But before visiting Great Britain, he had an important personal 
matter to attend to, as if to show that Teagle did slow down at 
intervals. In 1903, he had met and courted Edith Castle Murray, 
daughter of William Parmalee Murray, a leading steel manufac- 
turer in Cleveland. Although only twenty years of age, Edith was a 
beautiful young woman, a talented singer, and a writer of con- 
siderable promise. On October 3, the two were married in a private 
ceremony at the home of the bride. Shortly afterward, they left for 
a honeymoon in New York and a trip abroad. 


Meanwhile, Standard inoved with its usual caution. When he 
returned to duty, Teagle received instructions to gather informa- 
tion and acquire a familiarity with foreign operations and foreign 
managers. Soon after arriving in New York, he sailed with William 
Donald, on the first of what would be innumerable European 
visits. Donald introduced him to the British and European mana- 
gers, a formidable experience for even a seasoned veteran. Frank 
E. Powell, later a director of Anglo-American, met them in Ham- 
burg. 

Teagle and Powell liked each other. Powell, a native of Cincin- 
nati, had worked for the McDonalds there. He had gone abroad 
as a shipping expert. The D.A.P.G., despite its tankers, had in- 
sisted on the continued use of the forty-two-gallon barrels and 
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five-gallon cans in shipping oil to their dealers. With the backing 
of Teagle, Powell and the younger Riedemanns did finally per- 
suade the D.A.P.G. to adopt the more efficient tank storage system. 
Powell also sold them on the idea (with Teagle’s help) that 
tank wagons were better containers than were barrels of oil hauled 
on wagons. McDonald later recommended to 26 Broadway that 
Powell be released from his German appointment and be made 
a director of Anglo-American. In 1911, Powell was elected 
chairman of the Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., in which position 
he served for many years. Teagle often saw Powell in London; 
they exchanged visits, and they and their families became fast 
friends. Teagle remembered later that Anglo-American “had prac- 
tically gone out of business. The Russians had taken the market 
with cheap oil.” 

On his own, one of the first things Teagle did was motor all over 
England and Scotland to visit the bulk stations, Then, fighting fire 
with fire, he told McDonald to buy Russian oil. Teagle made a 
mental note: “New York had not backed McDonald up.” After he 
had seen the dealers in Britain, Donald took him to the Continent. 

Standard’s continental managers, almost to a man, were individ- 
ualists well satisfied for the most part that the New York men could 
tell them little about their business. In Scandinavia Teagle found 
Christian Holm—impetuous, proud, and adamantly opposed to tak- 
ing orders from anyone. The young American’s unforced friendli- 
ness and plain manner of speaking disarmed Holm completely. In 
Hamburg, Donald introduced Teagle to Heinrich von Riedemann, a 
tall, round-faced, serious young man with cropped hair and eyes 
like polished steel. Riedemann, a man of distinguished Prussian 
lineage, was rapidly replacing his father in Standard’s important 
German affiliate. The two men shook hands апа instinctively 
welded a partnership that was to affect the course of petroleum in- 
dustry history. In the Lowlands, Teagle met Klaare, Horstmann, 
Speth, and others of long experience. Virtually all of them belonged 
to the wealthy or upper middle class, and Standard’s Foreign Ex- 
ро Committee members knew that they were fantastically stub- 

orn. 

Teagle had become a business diplomat. There were some diff- 
culties in dealing with the executive members of these continental 
affiliates, but all of them had been selected by W. Н. Libby ac- 

cording to his maxim, “Allies wisely chosen are almost indispensable 
to our progress and prosperity.” It was good to have them as 
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friends, for Teagle quickly learned that they could be intractable 


opponents. 
Part of Teagle's work required him to read the elegantly written 
"memoranda on past developments . . . and succinct statements 


of the possibilities before Standard Oil in difficult situations" pre- 
pared by Libby. These helped him face "the calm, flexible Fred- 
erick Lane, representing the Rothschilds, Dr. Herz, representing 
the Deutsche Bank, the capable and gentlemanly H. Olsen, who 
bargained for the Nobels and the changeable Galicians" and, of 
course, the ever present Deterding. 


Teagle travelled extensively abroad for the next two years. When 
he returned to the States, he reported to the Board. However, 
while with the Export Trade Department, he made the first of his 
many oil field inspection trips with the Standard leaders. Each year 
Archbold and other directors took a private railroad car—usually 
one belonging to one of the directors—and toured Standard proper- 
ties. To be chosen by Archbold and Moffett (who dominated the 
Board) for this round of inspection indicated that one belonged to 
the ruling elite. Archbold and Moffett shared an avid interest in 
poker, and they liked to have travelling companions who possessed 
outstanding ability to play that game. Their game was cutthroat, 
even though the betting limit invariably was set at ten cents or 
jess. A legend grew at 26 Broadway that one had to be a poker ex- 
pert in order to get ahead there, but it was not true, although other 
things being equal, skill at poker helped. Here, Teagle could more 
than hold his own. As a young man, he had excelled at whist,— 
later he became an expert at bridge—and at poker. He always con- 
tended that his flair for poker had gained him admittance to the 
select inner circle of Standard. Whatever truth there may be in 
this assertion, the fact remains that the annual inspection tour was 
a remarkable company institution, and after his first, Teagle missed 
few of them. 

Outwardly the tour bore some marks of a pleasure junket—an 
expensive private car odyssey through the American hinterland, 
and a trip that deprived the company of its chief operating officers 
for as Jong as a month. Certainly there was pleasure too—cards, 
light drinking, relaxed companionship, and side tours to areas of 
interest. The public might not have been so eager to accept the 
devil theory about Standard or the conspiracy theory about 
its executives, had it been privileged to witness the Company's 
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principal administrator situng in stocking feet and wreathed in 
cigar smoke intently endeavoring to fill a flush. 

While the train rolled on, intermittently leaving the Standard 
car on sidings near their refineries, at oil fields, pumping stations, 
and near leased land, a few lessons in draw and stud poker might 
have been given. But when the cars were sidetracked, there was a 
new air. Local executives reported, oil geologists—then called 
"mudsmellers"—gave their opinions and some almost lectured their 
leaders. Even wildcatters and rig foremen had their say. The local 
press frequently featured the presence in town of the many Stan- 
dard executives. There was, of course, the strained effort on the 
part of Standard employees to “polish the brass” for the oncoming 
leaders. [Walter P. Webb later erroneously likened these tours to 
the feudal absentee barons touring to extract homage from their 
serfs.] Among other things, these tours were talent hunts. When the 
executives were impressed by a man in the field and his perfor- 
mance record was good, he was advanced in the company. 

The inspection tours were also of great value in giving the top 
executives a feeling for conditions prevailing in the industry. Per- 
haps their chief importance was that it threw the top executives 
together for a prolonged period, without distractions and in a 
friendly way, allowing them to know one another intimately and 
permitting them to discuss the broad questions of business strategy 
that had to be solved. The inspection trips were no waste of the 
stockholders’ monev. 


In his constant travel to and from Europe, Teagle came to see 
more and more of Heinrich Riedemann. And he liked what he saw 
and heard from and about him. The two became fast friends. 
Both were magnificent wing shots, and they hunted together at 
every opportunity. One assignment that enabled Teagle and 
Riedemam to enlarge their acquaintance was an investigation of 
German refining methods. German techniques, Teagle reported, 
were significantly better than the American. These trips marked 
the first of many Teagle was to make to the rapidly growing Ger- 
man chemical industrial plants..His chemistry background, his ac- 
quaintanceship with Hermann Frasch, ЇЇ, back in Cleveland, and 
his penchant for asking the right questions were invaluable in ana- 
lyzing German scientific research in the field of petroleum. 

This constant searching and reporting back to the directors was 
tiring but very interesting to Teagle. He always enjoyed recount- 
ing some of the reactions of the Board when he reported to them 
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on better procedures being used by competitors or when he told 
them of Standard mistakes. Teagle particularly recalled an early 
encounter with Charles Pratt, head of the Export Trade Committee. 

Teagle’s task on this occasion had been to analyze and report on 
the British market. With painstaking care he had checked every 
aspect of the business. Seven months had passed when he received 
a curt telegram from Pratt instructing him to return to New York 
at once and report his findings. When he arrived, he hastened im- 
mediately to Pratt's office. Pratt looked at Teagle and then at his 
watch, "Directors" meeting in twenty minutes," he said, “you have 
fifteen to make your report.” Very methodically, Teagle returned 
the sheaf of papers he had abstracted from his briefcase. “Mr. 
Pratt,” he replied, “I have spent seven months getting this story. I 
can't give it to you in fifteen minutes. Please let me know when 
you have тоге time.” With that, Teagle turned and left the office, 
while secretaries gasped and Pratt stood speechless. Teagle got 
more time. 


Protocol and formality governed life at 26 Broadway. The tone 
was set by John D. Archbold, a vice-president of John D. Rocke- 
feller’s choice. Archbold never dominated the “Big Board,” as 
Rockefeller had before him. At most board meetings he was a 
listener. But when provoked, he exploded into white hot anger and 
cowed most of his fellow board members. These incidents, how- 
ever, became increasingly rare. 

Men remembered that this man, small in stature, had once led a 
bitter fight in the Pennsylvania oil field wars against his friend, 
John D. Rockefeller. They regarded Archbold as a hard-bitten man. 
This legend helped keep employee relations with the executives 
and with each other cold and punctilious. Everyone wore coats 
and ties, and even friends refrained from calling each other by 
their first names during working hours. Business alone dictated 
activities in the building, and seldom did people congregate to 
discuss personal matters, Universally respected by the leaders of 
Jersey Standard then and later, Archbold, the dour Napoleon of 
Oil, at times sauntered down the hallways, whistling hymns. One 
of Walter Teagle’s anecdotes about Archbold was that a new office 
boy, hearing Archbold’s performance for the first time, looked up 
from his desk and said: “Hey! Cut that out! We don't whistle in 
Standard Oil.” 

Teagle fitted into his niche in the organization easily, and the 
organization did not awe him. Neither could it overlook him. His 
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energy and skill in reorganizing the English market, his reports and 
opinions on the continental firms very soon gave him a larger voice 
in the affairs of the Export Trade Department. The importance 
and critical state of the foreign business, in turn, brought him into 
frequent contact with all the top echelon of Jersey Standard com- 
mand. Of course, nepotism was not unknown at 26 Broadway; in 
fact, it existed everywhere in the Standard empire. In the great 
tradition. of the merchant bankers, the executives of Standard 
farmed out their sons and relatives to company outposts for sea- 
soning and observation and to gain practical knowledge. Many of 
them displayed great energy and talent and when the records— 
always the records—bore out quality, they rose up rapidly through 
the pyramid to high station. Others remained in place. There can 
be no proof, but an informed judgment would be that this corporate 
inbreeding produced relatively few deadheads. Still, Teagle was an 
outsider and a young one at that. It seems reasonable to assume 
that his increasing prominence stirred jealousy. This feeling, just as 
other things he could not control he ignored. His endless good 
humor and patiénce provided an almost impenetrable shield. 


For a time after they came to New York the Teagles lived iu an 
apartment over the old Hudson Theatre. Shortly thereafter they 
moved to a house in Plainfield, New Jersey. However they were 
not destined to remain there for long. 

In 1905, Edith Teagle's illness prevented her from travelling 
abroad with her husband. A year later, her illness, then termed 
"tuberculosis of the throat," became so severe that Teagle took her 
to Pasadena, California. The physicians believed that a change of 
climate would be beneficial A nurse, Helen Boice of Plainview, 
New Jersey, accompanied her. For some months Edith Teagle and 
the nurse lived in a hotel. Later Teagle bought a cottage in Pasa- 
dena which he staffed with servants. Despite the best medical care, 
Mrs. Teagle's condition did not benefit from the change in climate. 
Her throat worsened and she had to give up all singing, as well as 
limit her social activities. She had many friends in Pasadena who 
helped when they could. 

At this time, Walter Teagle began to travel constantly—from 
Western Europe to Western America. If either of the Teagles ex- 
pected that he would give up his post and move to California, no 
evidence survives. Walter did telephone Edith almost daily and 
write to her whenever he could. The clerk of the hotel where she 
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had lived for a short time remembered later that there was a letter 
from Walter Teagle virtually every day. 

Teagle moved back to New York, first to a hotel and then to the 
Alpha Delta Phi House. Here he found old friends but he missed 
his wife. His frequent trips to the West Coast and to Europe pre- 
vented him from keeping any settled social routine. In these years 
Teagle established the lifetime habit of taking work home with 
him. This was a helpful antidote to the loneliness that he must 
have occasionally experienced, notwithstanding his wide circle of 
friends. But the fact remained that he was passionately interested 
in the oi! business, and certainly he loved to work. 

Tangible evidence of Teagle's success was evidenced by his being 
placed on the directorates of several of the foreign affiliates, At 26 
Broadway, where status was measurable to some extent by ap- 
pearance, Teagle's office began to mark him as an important per- 
sonage. А secretary, Rose Frank, soon came, followed by a general 
clerk, and days later—Standard's shining badge of success—an 
office boy. Teagle kept them busy. When in New York, Teagle ar- 
rived by eight o'clock in the morning and rarely left before six or 
seven in the evening. The staff groaned under the growing buxden 
of new work. Each day Miss Frank looked at what "The Boss" had 
given her and, as she put it, thought despairingly, "Oh, how will I 
ever get it all done." Still, "The Boss’” enthusiasm was contagious. 
He always made it clear that the important thing was the job— 
he had a passion for perfection. Office relationships became formal 
without being strained, cordial without becoming overfamiliar. 
Teagle remained easily approachable and, as Frank Balling the 
office boy soon discovered, his sense of humor never completely 
disappeared, even during the most serious discussions. Oppressed, 
perhaps, by the miles of errands he was called upon to run, Balling 
(who eventually became head of the Esso Export Company) once 
confronted Teagle and asked for a raise. As Balling later described 
the episode: "Frank," Teagle said solemnly, "five dollars a week is 
plenty of money for a boy in short pants." Balling regarded his 
knickers ruefully, left the office, and returned half an hour later 
clad in long trousers. Teagle took one look and raised his pay to 
five dollars and fifty cents. 


Life at 26 Broadway moved to the same tempo of change as did 
life elsewhere during the first decade of the new century, not just 
in the “ой game" but throughout America. The nation had just 
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begun to feel its real strength and wealth, and the people were de- 
termined to exhibit the one and exploit and enjoy the other. Never 
had national progress in so many areas been so spectacular; nor 
had so many human beings ever been so immediately affected. The 
incandescent light bulb was transforming the home as the type- 
writer, carbon paper, and the telephone had already transformed 
the business office. Armies of Americans began taking to the roads 
—most on bicycles but a select few in automobiles. In Europe the 
same changes took place, though not as rapidly as in the States. 
By 1901. stories about the automobile made the front pages of some 
newspapers, providing top rank news items and conversational 
pieces. At that time, automobile news was not carried in the 
sports section. Auto repair shops like Ford's, small at first but always 
growing, sprang up everywhere. The larger garages not only re- 
paired cars but experimented with their design and performance. 
In the preceding year, more than 4000 American cars of one sort 
or another had been produced. As yet, however, it was not clear 
whether gasoline, steam, or electricity would finally prove to be the 
most efficient motive power to make automobiles run. 

Only a few men had vision enough to see that the horseless car- 
riage would one day revolutionize land transportation and create in 
the process an insatiable thirst for the then refinery by-product, 
gasoline. Cars kept making news because they were spectacular 
playthings for the rich or they played at being roaring monsters of 
the racetrack. Expert drivers, with the nerve and strength of a 
Barney Oldfield, became celebrities. In. Detroit, Ford had bested 
Cleveland's Alexander Winton in a hectic, historic encounter, but 
he did not lower Winton's earlier record time of 1:14 1/4 for the 
mile. The race did bring Ford the fame he needed to attract back- 
ing for further experimentation. In Cleveland, the White Motor 
Company, owned by the father of Teagle's close friend, Walter 
White, had started a production line on a steam car. The firm also 
neared the time when it would produce its first motorized truck. 
In 1900, young White captured first place in the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club’s "Century Run"—a race that terrorized the quiet 
suburbs. 

Teagle, an alert oil company executive, quickly realized the po- 
tential gasoline market which the automobile was creating. Remem- 
bering the blazing river, he knew that gasoline had always been 
something of a problem. In the process of recovering kerosene, 
more light fractions were produced than could always be easily sold. 
Paint and industrial solvents manufacturers, gas-making machines, 
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and the naphtha stove market provided outlets. However, these mar- 
kets fluctuated and generally seemed incapable of supporting at- 
tractive prices, Motor fuel looked like a good bet, particularly since 
kerosene sales showed some effects of competition from the incan- 
descent lamp. Teagle pointed this out to his European branch 
managers and kept them posted on the developing market for 
gasoline. 

In 1903, the Ford Motor Company was organized in Detroit. 
Cars began to roll from the Ford, Olds, and other factories. In 1907, 
the first motorized taxicabs appeared on New York streets. Soon 
the town fathers of Glencoe, Illinois, caused a hump to be built 
into the main street, to discourage auto speeding. And in the air, 
the first gallon of gasoline—Standard Motor Fuel of course—was 
bumed in an aircraft engine, in a flimsy craft, flying over sand 
dunes at Kitty Hawk. The oil industry stood on the threshold of the 
Age of Gasoline. 


After the turn of the century, the American people seemed to 
be obsessed with the idea that bigness in business was a curse, and 
that those who created these giant corporations were singly and 
collectively evil men. Simultaneously with the growth of these 
trusts and corporations there rose groups demanding their regula- 
tion and control—the Grangers, Greenbackers, Populists, labor 
groups, and antimonopoly parties. Slowly, first the National Demo- 
cratic party and then the Republican party moved to capitalize on 
some of the dissent expressed by these fringe groups. Between 1898 
and 1904 combinations in the form of holding companies increased 
at a remarkable rate. Increasingly, too, citizens groups and organi- 
zations began to demand that the power of these combines be 
restrained and made subject to the popular will. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was not really hostile toward busi- 
ness. He was simply a good politician and an office holder deter- 
mined to put business under the control of the government. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, an empty threat under the amiable adminis- 
trations of Cleveland and McKinley, became abruptly transformed 
by the Northern Securities decision of 1904 into a force business 
had to reckon with. Beginning before 1900, the Muckrakers painted 
their scarlet story of municipal and financial corruption. Ida Tar- 
bell, embroidering truth with journalistic genius, completed her 
History of the Standard Oil Company, possibly the most destruc- 
tive single piece of reporting in the annals of American business. 
Part of this she wrote on a desk in the Standard offices at 26 
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Broadway, using material supplied by Henry H. Rogers. (Her 
brother was a pensioner of Frederick Н. Bedford.) Tarbell's 
History helped fan the flames. Across the nation swept a storm of 
antitrust agitation and legislation. Standard was indicted in many 
different courts—Califomia, Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennes- 
see; and in Texas, of course, there was the Waters-Pierce case. 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis levied a fine of $29,000,000 on 
Standard of Indiana for violation of the Elkins railroad rebate law. 
This “abuse of judicial discretion” was overruled by the Supreme 
Court. In 1905, an even more threatening suit, involving Walter 
Teagle specifically as a key figure, reached the Missouri courts. 
This suit involved Indiana Standard, Republic Oil, and the Waters- 
Pierce Company. The state alleged that the three companies had 
violated the Missouri antitrust laws and thus were guilty of re- 
straint of trade. A subpoena issued for Teagle could not be served 
because he had already left for Europe. He retumed to New 
York, and Attorney General Herbert S. Hadley of Missouri ques- 
tioned him intensively in the state chambers of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where Commissioner Robert A. Anthony heard the testimony of 
Standard’s executives. The questions concerned his work with 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, his role in the creation of the Repub- 
lic Gil Company, and also any arrangements made between the 
company he had managed and the Waters-Pierce Company. In 
keeping with the attitudes of businessmen of that generation, he 
remained a stubborn witness and he volunteered no information. 
Even before there was a ruling in that Missouri case, in Novem- 
ber, 1906, the federal government filed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court a bill in equity against the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), John D. Rockefeller, six other directors, and the 
various corporations and partnerships in the combination. The gov- 
ernment sued to dismember Standard Oil because of "monopoly 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade," in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Company lawyers staunchly defended the legality of 
the organization and its business methods. But theirs was a losing 
battle. They did not confront legal issues; rather, they faced a 
national mania. Popular hysteria, fanned by а new generation of 
politicians needed to find a victim. John D. Rockefeller and the 
Standard loomed large in the public eye. Because of the traditional 


company policy of secrecy no one really knew anything about 
Standard. | 


The domestic hue and cry directed at Standard Oil undoubtedly 
encouraged foreign competitors to become holder yet. In 1905, the 
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kerosene business flamed into a worldwide price war. Price cutting 
did not always provide an effective defense because Russian and 
East Indian oil were too cheap and accessible. Thus, in the period 
from 1905 to 1908, much of Teagle's time was divided between 
making improvements in marketing methods and negotiating with 
competitors. 

Deterding's Royal Dutch Company and the Samuels’ Shell Com- 
pany had in truth caused consternation in Standard ranks. For 
example, in 1904, Deterding had directed a tanker load of gaso- 
line to Germany. When news came of a Standard price cut there, 
Deterding diverted the vessel to Philadelphia and sold the oil at a 
profit. True, there was only one Deterding, for which the Standard 
directors had to be grateful, but a number of other competitors 
kept Teagle busy and learning fast. 

Teagles reputation at 26 Broadway was such that he was al- 
lowed to do Standard's dickering with some of the craftiest business 
strategists in the world. To be sure, the youthful Export Trade 
Committee member had access to the experience and advice of 
Standard's own seasoned strategists. But his self-confidence—one 
writer acidly called it “pushful’—must have startled his associates. 
And he achieved results. On one occasion—it could have been the 
1910 price war—a great struggle ensued between Royal Dutch- 
Shell and Standard Oil of New York for the Far Eastern oil mar- 
ket. Teagle later told how John D. Rockefeller had sent for him 
and told him to try to settle the controversy. Teagle asked for and 
received a free hand in the negotiations. He took Deterding to 
Scotland where they shot grouse for two days and played poker 
for two more days. Then they settled the disagreement without 
any further difficulty. Teagle claimed that Deterding remarked it 
was all foolish anyway. In any case, hostilities between the two in- 
dustrial giants ceased for some months afterward. 

International oil diplomacy resembled a gigantic poker game 
played for fantastically high stakes and demanding a unique talent 
of its players. Young though he was, Teagle played the game like a 
master..He seemed imperturbable, and he was persistent, and his 
recall of facts exceeded that of any other individual in the oil busi- 
ness. Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian—“Mr. Five Percent” as he was 
known—one of the world’s most cunning oil kings, once wrote that 
“oil technology has always been my weak side and I certainly 
could not compete with Mr. Teagle’s wide knowledge in that di- 
rection.” 

Although travelling ia a sophisticated international society, 
Teagle made no pretense at being other than himself. His flat Mid- 
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western accents and unabashed Americanization of foreign names 
and places were distinguishing marks which, when coupled with 
an unostentatious manner, conveyed a useful air of sincerity. This 
attitude, as well as his ability to listen, and his aptitude for solicit- 
ing and heeding the opinions of others, rapidly won for Teagle the 
trust and friendship of the urbane European managers to whom 
Donald had introduced him in 1903. In the end, these men were 
of indispensable assistance to him, and Teagle quickly learned to 
acknowledge his respect for them. 

Teagle sometimes used his humor as a tool to crack the crusty 
shells of his foreign associates. He had found the Anglo-American 
Company in virtual retreat before the Nobels’ and Deterding’s 
onslaughts. The organization was circumscribed with smugness, red 
tape, and protocol. Teagle’s ling power shattered the complacent 
when on one occasion he bellowed from Powell's office on the top 
floor to the clerk on the floor below. Another time he used his 
humor to break through the cold office manners of Christian Holm, 
the Scandinavian manager, who was considered to be stuffy. Teagle 
began by advancing fulsome opinions as to why the Scandinavian 
market had declined and telling how it could be improved. The 
criticism made Holm angry, and he announced his irrevocable 
resignation. Teagle told him that if he carried out the threat, his 
resignation would be accepted. Holm left in a huff. 

The next morning Holm returned to work at the customary 
hour. Pushing open his office door, he was astonished to see Teagle 
sitting at the desk busily shuffling papers. Teagle claimed that he 
looked up at Holm’s startled face and said, “Well, you quit, and 
someone has to do this work." Holm burst out laughing, and the 
two men worked well together thereafter. 


During these early years abroad, Teagle became a friend of De- 
terding, one of the three or four tycoons who ever lived whose 
mastery of all the nuances and subtleties of the petroleum game 
approached his own. This fact they discovered early, and their 
ripening friendship based itself on mutual respect. In 1901, Deter- 
ding had been elected president of Royal Dutch. He was to the oil 
industry of the Old World what Rockefeller was to the New. In 
many ways the career of Hendrik Wilhelm August Deterding—his 
full name—did, in fact, parallel that of Rockefeller. Teagle once 
said, "Sir Henri Deterding pioneered just as truly as did John D. 
Rockefeller.” Deterding's most recent coup (in 1907) had been to 
combine his Royal Dutch Company and the Samuels’ Shell 
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Transport and Trading Company into the Royal Dutch-Shell 
Company. 

John Suman of Humble Oil, one of the true noblemen and most 
beloved figures in the petroleum business, remembered that at one 
time Deterding remarked that "really great men were sincerely 
simple. They hear only the simple fundamentals of problems, and 
they approach only the simple and fundamental answers. They 
avoid the complexities and the confusions that seem to overwhelm 
the pseudo-great. A really great man is never in a hurry, never 
overtaxed for time, and never too busy to see those who call on 
him. . . ." By Deterding's standard both he and Teagle were "really 
great." 

For Sir Henri these were the halcyon days, when he was married 
to his first wife. Teagle thought that she provided a stabilizing in- 
fluence on him. He always believed that Deterding's second wife, 
the White Russian, held an unfortunate ascendency over him. Even 
though Teagle admired his opponent, he always found it difficult 
to talk about him. When Deterding began his climb to wealth and 
power, he became a close friend and admirer of Gulbenkian. 
[Though the two were bitter enemies later, Deterding employed 
Gulbenkian's son, Nubar, as his private secretary.] Gulbenkian had 
studied Standard and its operations carefully; he knew and accu- 
rately gauged the quality of Jersey's leaders. Whatever Sir Henri 
learned from Gulbenkian, he became almost the sole voice in the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Company and the most feared opponent of 
Standard. 

In one important way Teagle and Deterding differed; the Dutch 
leader had a wild, raging temper, which he used effectively, while 
Teagle's strength was his self-control. Teagle detested unpleasant 
situations; he was too loyal, sympathetic, and forgiving to be com- 
pletely ruthless whereas Sir Henri could with icy tones rebuke and 
fire subordinates. They were strikingly alike in their forthrightness. 
They were both outdoorsmen—a bond that kept them in corre- 
spondence and close friends for many years. Deterdings Norfolk 
estate became the scene of frequent grouse shoots, and they 
tramped many miles together in the Scotch highlands. Though they 
interchanged visits, most often they were together at the various 
hunting lodges they owned. Both were great wing shots. Wherever 
they were, they talked oil; sounding each other out, probing, push- 
ing, always trying to secure clues to the other's real intentions. 
Neither ever tired of this verbal fencing, and the friendship lasted 
a long time. On some subjects thev did reveal their true feelings. 
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Teagle once reproached Deterding for a shortsighted policy insti- 
tuted by his associates. 

“My partners!” exclaimed the Royal Dutch leader. “Look at my 
partners! One of them is a damn crook and the other is a damn 
fool!” 

Because of the particular circumstances Teagle and Deterding 
could not afford to become too close. Teagle knew Deterding as 
an imaginative, wily business strategist: Deterding considered 
Teagle “a brilliant young тап... one of my best personal friends . . .” 
and he could have added, foes. Theirs was a complex relationship. 
Deterdings announced plans and decisions were as often as not 
reversed when it suited him or his company. He was ever flexible 
in business dealings. Teagle once said of him, “һе frequently 
changes his mind and usually forgets to tell you that such is the 
case." Teagle, too, had to play that game. Both men delighted 
in their struggles. Later Deterding wrote of them: "If our now 
friendly competitor, Standard Oil, . . . had not gone on hitting 
us... with such vim around that early period, the Royal Dutch 
might quite conceivably have been a small company, almost un- 
heard of, to-day: . . . We just had to hit back [italics his].” Or, as 
another put it, "Aside from Mr. Teagle, whom he likes, he has no 
use for the Standard Oil people" toward some of whom he directed 
a blasphemous hostility. 

The intricacies of the oil business and the ever shifting patterns 
of trade created strange paradoxes. Thus, the usual implacable 
competitors in one place were simultaneously allies in another. 
Efforts of European nations to create state monopolies could unite 
companies in one country, while thev waged economic warfare in 
another. The pattern of warfare and alliance shifted abruptly. As 
representatives of their respective companies Teagle and Deterd- 
ing understood this, and in a sense it determined how far they 
pushed each other. 


The demand of the progressives for corporate reforms began to 
produce results; antitrust suits began to go against Jersey Standard. 
These decisions seemed to inhibit the aggressiveness and to dim the 
vision of many of the older executives [true, they were testifying 
endlessly]. But a sort of corporate paralysis set in that peaked in 
1911 and affected decision making for years. Because of this, agree- 
ments that Teagle made between 1903 and 1911 were limited and 
of short duration. There was, indeed, in the offing a difference in 
the philosophy of the younger men who were gradually moving 
into command posts in the world of petroleum. Most of these men 
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believed that the old rule “we will buy out our competitors; if they 
won't sell, we'll run them out of business" no longer applied. De- 
spite their delight in struggle, as Heinrich Riedemann wrote later, 
"the really big future interests of the large oil concerns begin to 
run parallel with each other more and more and sometimes I have 
wondered whether it is possible that some of us lose sight of this 
fact..." 

Deterding and Teagle shared the views of Riedemann. The 
record reveals that the three possessed vision or foresight to an un- 
usual degree. Deterdings motto was "pulling together makes 
power." Riedemann and Deterding seldom had difficulty persuad- 
ing Teagle to try for agreements of longer duration. But the high 
command of Standard would not accept worldwide agreements. 
Strangely, in their many sessions together Riedemann and Deter- 
ding never became close friends, and Deterding feared Riedemann 
at the bargaining table. Teagle, on the other hand, came to respect 
and listen to the blunt, brusque German and his "now Valter" more 
and more. Because of his skill in bargaining in Europe, by the time 
he accompanied Deterding on the famed truce mission to Archbold 
at Standard headquarters, Teagle was marked for advancement in 
the Export Trade group. In 1908 William Donald died, and Teagle 
was named head of the department. 


That year, which should have been one of great personal satis- 
faction for Teagle, proved instead to be one of deep personal sor- 
row. In February his uncle Frank died. Then, a month later (March 
10, 1908), the long drawn-out illness of John Teagle ended in his 
death. John Teagle had come to respect Walter's achievements and 
successes, and a strong bond had been forged between the two. 
Walter was aware of how indebted to his father he was for the 
training that made possible his rise in the oil business, and he felt 
the loss keenly. Then, on July 16, 1908, there was the long, hopeless 
race against death by train to Pasadena—a washout at Albuquerque 
delayed him. In Albuquerque he learned of the death of his wife. 
He returned with his father-in-law and his wife's body to Cleveland 
for the burial. In keeping with his personality and character, he 
never showed his emotions but plunged ahead in his work. Never 
afterward in interviews and rarely in conversation did he allude to 
these events or to the persons involved. 


John Teagle's death symbolized the passing of a generation. The 
ranks of veterans who had witnessed John D. Rockefeller's con- 
quest of Cleveland thinned rapidly. One by one, Jersey Standard's 
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closely knit, exceptionally talented, carefully chosen directors died 
or retired. Their replacements were usually relatives or close work- 
ing associates and friends. Standard Oil—like the vast majority of 
American business firms of the day—gave its top positions to its 
owners. A typical case in point was the election to the directorate, 
in 1907, of Alfred Cotton Bedford. Not rich in his own right, Bed- 
ford came from a family long affiliated with Standard enterprises. 
His cousin, Edward, had been elevated to the “Big Board” four 
years earlier. Bedford had attracted the interest and support of 
Charles Pratt and the powerful H. H. Rogers. He was a handsome 
and polished young man with marked administrative capacity. 
His peculiar smile and cold manner deceived many people. Teagle 
thought of him as a good trader, though conservative, very clever 
in financial matters, a man who handled himself well in meetings of 
the board, and one who in his years with Standard did much to 
improve the company image. It must have been obvious very soon 
that his career and that of Walter Teagle were converging. The 
two were dissimilar in most personal attributes, and their advance- 
ment was watched with more than casual interest—Bedford, the 
protégé of the more conservative element in Standard Oil, and 
Teagle, the bright candidate of the bolder, rough-and-tumble fac- 
tion led by peppery James A. Moffett. This factional backing could 
have induced personal rivalry between Teagle and Bedford; in- 
stead, the two worked well together. 

In 1909, within the space of a few months, three Jersey directors 
died. It was rumored that Rockefeller hoped his own financial 
adviser, Frederick T. Gates, would be named to fill one of the 
vacancies. But the Squire of Pocantico expressed his pleasure at the 
news that on June 24 Walter Teagle had been named to replace 
the genuinely great oilman, Henry Huttieston Rogers, for the “un- 
expired term of the year.” It was news that made Teagle front page 
copy and served to focus public interest on his meteoric career. 
Within eight years he had rocketed from a $4,000 a year job to a 
tax-free salary of $50,000. At 31, he was one of the youngest men 
ever named to the Jersey Standard Board. It was even more re- 
markable because Teagle held no substantial interest in Standard 
Oil—he was a forerunner of the managing executives. “Ability 
alone” became the accepted explanation for his promotion, but the 
phrase represented an oversimplification. Teagle’s energy, his al- 
most phenomenal capacity for getting things done were no less 
important than his ability to work with his associates in the com- 
mon interest. Moffett and to a lesser degree Archbold had been 
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strong supporters. Teagle had also displayed a talent for soothing 
the resentments stirred by his rapid advancement. The strong force 
of a living tradition was with him here. Part of the genius of the 
organízation, imparted by Rockefeller and nourished by the Arch- 
bold-Rogers combination, was that despite heated board meetings 
a group of strong-willed men could work together in effective har- 
mony. Rockefeller himself held Walter Teagle in great esteem, 
though it is significant that he studiously thought of him as the 
grandson of his first partner, Maurice Clark, rather than as the son 
of his long-time opponent, John Teagle. 

Teagle learned much from the board meetings. By his own ad- 
mission, when he went to Standard he tended to issue orders with- 
out clearing with the board. Archbold taught him to let the 
board have its say, but to be always ready to assume command. 
This suited Teagle's temperament. In those years, he leamed how 
to influence Standard's "Big Board." Time and events were his allies 
in his aspiration to succeed a man whom he deeply admired, John 
D. Rockefeller. 
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Archives: the Cleveland Public Library; the Cornell University 
Archives. 

An interesting note was provided by Teagle on the retirement of 
Sir Henri Deterding. Teagle said that if a student wanted to under- 
stand the world-wide development of the oil business he should 
study the careers of Rockefeller and Deterding. 

In different interviews Teagle gave his starting salary at Re- 
public as $4,000 and also as $5,000, In a list of answers to questions 
supplied by George Gibb. Teagle said $4,000. This is the figure 
used. 

Hermann Frasch, 11, was the industrial chemist who improved 
the method of refining paraffin and who worked for Imperial Oil, 
Standard of Ohio, and Standard of Jersey. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates employed him to get the sulphur out of crude oil, which 
he did. He had numerous patents on the refining of petroleum and 
paraffin. 


Chapter Five 


THE BOY PICKED TO FILL 
JOHN D'S SHOES 


© о read the caption of a story dated December 15, 1911. The story 

told in the Houston Press was about Walter Teagle's election 
in his own right to a full term as director and vice president of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). Many other papers also carried an ac- 
count, just as they once had carried a story announcing his election 
to succeed Rogers. But the Houston Press was perhaps alone in 
correctly predicting the succeeding events. Аз the Press stated, 
“A six-foot 33-year-old chap has been picked, they say, to fill the 
John D. shoes—those shoes first cobbled out of raw oil by John D. 
Rockefeller and just lately turned over to another John D.—Arch- 
bold—the shoes of command in Standard Oil's mighty camp." It 
correctly pointed out that Archbold was old and slated to retire 
soon. The Press portrayed Teagle as a "living vindication of the 
Horatio Alger and Message—to— Garcia stuff." The story managed 
to make Teagle a brilliant student—which he never had been 
—and stated that he had managed everything in which he partici- 
pated, from high school through college. Obviously written by an 
admirer, the account concluded by declaring that Teagle's favorite 
authors were Dun and Bradstreet and that he could manage the 
world better than "Old Pierpont [Morgan]." In truth, it would yet 
be six years before the "Boy" replaced Rockefeller. But neverthe- 
less, the Press prediction proved remarkably accurate. 


Nine years had passed since Teagle was made manager of the 
Republic Oil Company. Those years had been full ones for the new 
Jersey vice president. To a degree, he had become a national 
figure—but in a way which he disliked. Certainly, he did not de- 
serve notoriety. Several antitrust suits mentioned Teagle by name; 
his courtroom testimony received extended coverage. The largely 
hostile press reported only those portions of hearings that best 
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served to prove their favorite editorial position on antitrust law en- 
forcement. 

In October, 1906, while Teagle was hunting at the King Ranch, 
Johnny Bonner told him that he must leave Texas because of a 
“gripe” suit that was soon to be filed by the State of Texas against 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, and it was expected that Teagle 
would probably be summoned to testify. The process server failed 
to locate Teagle, and this failure may be attributed to the manner 
in which he hunted rather than any deliberate shirking of duty. 
On one occasion, when Teagle and his friend Percy Johnston were 
after quail—and a U. S. senator could not find Johnston to testify 
—a servant's answer came quickly: “When Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Teagle go off quailin’ there ain't no tellin’ where dey done gone or 
when dey'll be back.” Teagle did not testify, and the State of Texas 
fined Standard. In 1913, the company paid $500,000.00 penalty 
and admitted its relationship to Waters-Pierce, among other affili- 
ates. Like all major figures at Standard headquarters, Teagle felt 
that the press and the courts were prejudiced. Strangely, however, 
Standard's efforts to overcome this bad press always remained ama- 
teurish in contrast to skilful administration of almost every other 
part of the oil business. 

A blow that did paralyze decision making at 26 Broadway for 
many years was struck in 1909, the year Teagle replaced Rogers. 
In the decision in the famed dissolution suit filed at St. Louis on 
November 15, 1906, in the U. S. Circuit Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri, Jersey Standard and thirty-seven subsidiaries 
were judged guilty of violating the Sherman Antitrust Act. When 
Teagle testified in that case and in others, he stayed at the Plaza 
Hotel (New York), living in virtual seclusion. Though Standard 
appealed the decision, Teagle did not believe that it would be 
reversed. He adjusted his thinking accordingly and began to ana- 
lyze the future of Standard, all the while travelling from office to 
office. His European experiences had driven home one fact, and 
he never forgot it—Standard's position abroad was endangered 
because their competitors could market oil from production 
more closely at hand, hence it was cheaper. Many years later he 
recalled that while thinking through the problem of the Royal 
Dutch, he reached a dramatic conclusion: Jersey Standard would 
have to change its entire method of doing business. The old 
attitude of C. M. Pratt, “We're not going to drill dry holes all 
over the world. We're a marketing company" had dominated 96 
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Broadway too long. Even carly in his career, Teagle thought that 
Jersey should go after oil wherever it could be found. Or better 
still, find it first, anywhere, Another conclusion emerged from his 
long experience: cooperation in market areas, pipelines, and pro- 
duction was mutually beneficial. For example, as a member of the 
board of D.A.P.G. he (with the Riedemann brothers) drew up an 
agreement that stabilized the benzine and naphtha trade in Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Luxembourg. In 1910, he had persuaded De- 
terding to end temporarily a price war in England. Rather than 
eliminating competition, the agreements set rules for it for a time. 

In nine years (1903-1911), as a member of the Foreign Export 
Committee, Teagle learned much. He believed that one major 
problem of Standard's foreign associates was their lack of aggres- 
siveness. The long price wars with European competitors had vir- 
tually destroyed their desire to fight back. The New York office 
had not understood the problem. So Teagle began to stimulate the 
affiliates to struggle harder for the markets. He also objected to the 
suppliers failing to provide effective customer service. In the 
D.A.P.G., Dr. Tonio Riedemann "had already shown his ability in 
starting to reorganize distribution with the aid of F. E. Powell, a 
tank-wagon expert and director of Anglo-American." Teagle ham- 
mered away at making Standard products more available to the 
consumer. He already had demonstrated exceptional talents in a 
dozen areas, and clearly he was proving the merit of his last promo- 
tion. 


During one of his visits to Europe, Teagle met Walter Evans 
Edge, a self-made advertising executive. The Dorland Agency, 
which Edge represented, had already established an office in Lon- 
don. Edge himself was an enthusiastic hunter. He and Teagle soon 
became close friends, and they would hunt together until they 
could no longer take the field. Edge made his reputation as the 
man responsible for the promotion of Atlantic City as a pleasure 
resort. Later, he served twice as New Jersey Governor, as United 
States Senator, and as Ambassador to France. In 1912, he and 
Teagle went with Riedemann to hunt hare at the estate Riede- 
mann had leased from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. According to 
Edge, young German soldiers served as beaters and when a stray 
shot hit one, the others cheered. At the time, neither Edge nor 
Teagle anticipated that these same disciplined young soldiers 
would in a few months become the enemv. 
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Despite Teagle's effort, Standard's competitive position in almost 
every foreign market continued to deteriorate. Petroleum markets 
were expanding rapidly, and Standard Oil exports to most areas 
grew steadily. Foreign marketing earnings hit a peak in 1907 and 
remained high in the three years following. What chiefly worried 
the men at 26 Broadway, however, was the fact that Standard’s 
share of the various markets fell year by year. The New York 
office, for example, had been caught short by the surging demand 
for gasoline. This situation gave Deterding and his gasoline-rich 
Royal Dutch-Shell a trump in the great competitive game he was 
playing with such consummate skill. Not all the Jersey Standard 
directors, however, sensed the lay of the cards. But so far as Walter 
Teagle was concerned, Standard would never again lose markets 
because of incorrect judgment—not if he could have his way in the 
directors’ room. 

Deterding had forced the Standard into an agreement to share 
the continental gasoline market by the simple expedient of sending 
gasoline to the United States, in order to take advantage of the 
exceptionally attractive price situation prevailing there. This bold 
challenge succeeded because of Standard’s short gasoline position. 
Deterding and Teagle, meeting in London, decided that a new 
agreement was needed. But the 1907 meeting with Archbold 
proved fruitless. “The Standard,” Deterding declared, “did not 
want world peace.” His position fortified still further by the open- 
ing of Suez to gasoline cargoes, the Royal Dutch leader employed 
the threat of a gasoline price war to effect not only a new gasoline 
agreement in Europe but also to bring him a larger allocation of the 
lamp oi! market in the Far East. By 1909, peace prevailed, but the 
situation was both tense and tenuous. 

After 1907, Standard preserved a large share of the lucrative 
German kerosene market by means of an agreement with the 
European Petroleum Union [hereafter referred to as E.P.U.]. This 
organization of heterogeneous continental marketing interests was 
controlled by the Deutsche Bank. Teagle soon learned that Arthur 
von Gwinner, head of the bank, was negotiating to sell out to 
Deterding. Royal Dutch-Shell control of the Union would be a 
disaster, for this would give Deterding an entry into the continental 
lamp oil market and also strengthen Royal Dutch in the Rumanian 
fields. The news brought Jersey Director, Cotton Bedford hastening 
from the New York office. Teagle and Bedford approached von 
Gwinner with a counter offer, only to achieve inconclusive results. 
On this occasion of stress, Teagle noted the urbane diplomacv and 
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winning ways of his fellow director. Аз a team the two men worked 
well, even though their mission appeared to have foundered. Von 
Gwinners asking price for the control of E.P.U. seemed exorbi- 
tant. The Standard men reasoned, however, that their offer might 
at least frustrate Deterding's plan—as, in fact, it did. 

Deterding struck once again, defiantly and brilliantly. Facing a 
giant organization that drew strength for competition abroad from 
its entrenched power in its own country, Deterding saw one other 
possibility. He announced that there could be no peace in the Far 
East unless a settlement was reached in Europe, and he threatened 
to enter the kerosene market there. 


In the summer of 1910, Teagle returned to New York. Early in 
the fall, he went on an oil field inspection tour to California with 
directors Henry Clay Folger, Jr., and A. Cotton Bedford. J. C. Don- 
nell of the Ohio Company, a close friend of John D. Rockefeller, 
accompanied them. On the way they were joined by Colonel John 
J. Carter, able head of Jersey's prize producing affiliate, the Carter 
Oil Company. The group detoured by that fabulous producing 
area, Salt Creek, Wyoming, where they saw order slowly emerging. 
The sight impressed Teagle, who marked down that field as one for 
possible future acquisition. Later, the executives looked over 
properties belonging to Standard of California; if Teagle had un- 
pleasant memories of that arca, he kept them to himself. The men 
returned to New York and recommended that the West Coast 
affiliate be given aid to build up its production. This was done. 
On the last day of the year, the Los Angeles Times announced 
that the California Company planned to build a major new refinery 
at the Whittier field near Los Angeles. California's Standard had 
begun to move ahead. 

In a larger way the price war of 1910 was destined to "far out- 
shine not a few international differences." By midsummer, Standard 
had launched a worldwide price war, aimed at discouraging Royal 
Dutch-Shell. But everywhere Standard was in trouble. Deterding 
had chosen his time well. Frederick Lane, who spoke for the 
Rothschilds, took little part because of illness. Bedford and Teagle 
told Moffett that if von Gwinner sold his interest in the E.P.U. 
to Deterding, they would be in real trouble. Teagle valiantly tried 
to persuade his peers at 26 Broadway that Standard should buy 
out von Gwinner, but to no avail. The unsettled Missouri case 
discouraged his colleagues; the consensus at headquarters was 
clear, “under advice our decision is that pending the decision 
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of our government suit we cannot make the purchase.” Instead, 
Standard lowered the price of kerosene in Europe several times 
and urged its affiliates to follow suit. The price level there fell 
below the price level in the United States. But the failure of 
Standard to purchase the stock in the E.P.U. would have grave 
consequences later on. 


The long round of conferences and sessions with von Gwinner 
and Deterding had exhausted Teagle for the moment. When he 
went to Southampton to board the Kaiser Wilhelm he spied a 
familiar figure, that of an old friend from a happier era, Bayliss 
Lee. And more important, with Lee there was—and Teagle’s 
opinion never changed—the most beautiful girl he had ever seen 
—Rowena Lee. She was petite and dark-haired, with fair skin and 
large astonishingly blue eyes. She spoke in the muted tones of the 
Memphians—soft without being slurred. Teagle knew that the Lees 
belonged to one of the best families of Memphis: they were genuine 
Southern aristocrats. The family had founded the famous Lee Line 
on the Mississippi. He also knew Bayliss well. the Lee brothers had 
been customers of his in the early days, when he sold oil for 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle and the Republic Oil Company. 

Rowena, in company with two of her four sisters, had just com- 
pleted a tour of the Continent under the watchful eye of her older 
brother Bayliss. Teagle, never one to quit when he saw something 
he wanted, decided that he wanted Rowena Lee. In after years, 
neither he nor Rowena ever mentioned what happened on that 
voyage. Certainly the trip proved pleasant for them both; Teagle 
became as nearly relaxed as ever seemed possible. He soon learned 
(if he had forgotten) that there were ten of the Lees, five girls and 
five boys. They formed a close-knit family, relatively carefree be- 
cause of established wealth and position, and they belonged among 
the social leaders of Memphis. Rowena had a beautiful smile, a 
good sense of humor, and she was very friendly. 

Soon the small Southern woman and the hulking Clevelander 
both understood that Teagle was in love. With his usual persis- 
tence he pursued a courtship in spite of the distance; the trip from 
New York to Memphis by rail was in those days a long ride. Then 
too, Teagle’s heavy business schedule made it difficult for him to 
get to Memphis often to press his suit. That he was very eligible 
and exceptionally handsome, Rowena well knew; but she did not 
capitulate easily. Of course, her apparent inability to make up 
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her mind was aided by the solicitude and coaching of four older 
sisters. 

The months rolled by, and the couple reached a definite under- 
standing. Still, Rowena would set no wedding date. Teagle pressed 
his case. He sent Rowena a tremendous bouquet of roses that con- 
tained a note: ^ "Tempus fugit, quoth the Roman—and one other;" 
pure Teagle corn, but in his case a very effective ploy. Rowena soon 
set a wedding date. 

The Teagle family and the business family at Standard were 
pleased. The Lees, on their part, spared no effort to make the 
nuptials memorable in the annals of Memphis society—as indeed 
they proved to be. The Commercial Appeal described the affair 
glowingly: "The palatial Lee home on Adams Avenue was the scene 
of one of the most notable weddings in Memphis for many years. . . . 
The Lee home far famed for its lavish hospitality . . . brilliantly 
lighted rooms formed an artistic setting for the throng of fashion- 
able guests gathered to witness the ceremony." Other phrases used 
emphasized: "wealth of greenery," "trellis of lace-like vines and 
roses,” "immense cluster of Killarney roses," “Easter lilies,” “large 
white candles,” “wedding bell of orange blossoms,” “an orchestra, 
screened by palms and ferns,” all serving to celebrate the elegance 
of the affair. For a man with Teagle’s powers of concentration 
and single-mindedness, it was a great occasion, though in none of 
his reminiscences of the affair did he ever remark on anv of the 
elaborateness; rather he concentrated upon Rowena. The service 
was brief. 

It was indeed a great occasion for Memphians (as well as the 
Teagles). For days before the wedding there had been the usual 
round of parties and dinners. Teagle’s mother and brother Frank 
and his wife had headed a delegation from Cleveland, which also 
included old friends Hayward Kendall and Charles Court. His friend 
Walter Evans Edge and his wife, Rowena’s niece, came down from 
Atlantic City. Kenneth McKellar was a groomsman. 

The wedding presents were so numerous and lavish that guards 
were employed to watch them, and only guests and the social- 
ly prominent could see them. Teagle’s many foreign friends sent 
gifts, but the one that drew the most attention came from Teagle 
admirer, John D. Rockefeller. It was a silver service, reported to 
be valued at $10,000.00. Social Memphis long remembered the 
round of parties, receptions, and dinners that were given in honor 
of Rowena Lee and Walter Teagle. The newspapers reported that 
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after the wedding the Teagles left for the East, to be followed by a 
trip to Europe. Their New York home on Riverside Drive was to 
be readv on September 1. 


Matrimony was the most important thing but not the only event 
of 1911 for Walter Teagle. Election to the board and to a vice- 
presidency at the end of the year moved him another rung on the 
ladder toward Staudard's top post. Also, there were other honors, 
duties, and certainly anv number of new responsibilities. On March 
1, he became director and president of the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio. On March 8. he was elected director and president of the 
West India Oil Company. Had this multiplication continued, Tea- 
gle, like manv other Standard executives, would hardly have been 
able to remember the companies he served as director. The Stan- 
dard lawvers, concerned about the recent verdicts of state courts, 
especially in Missouri, counscled an end to the practice of multi- 
ple directorships. Soon cases from state and lower Federal courts 
were to reach the Supreme Court on appeal. Then they would 
learn that the Supreme Court did, as Mr. Dooley said, follow the 
election returns. 

A careful studv of some of the testimony made in Court, upon 
which later decisions were based, leads to the conclusion that 
Standard had been more guilty of violating popular convictions 
than the law. Chief Justice Edward Douglass White read the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court on May 15, 1911. 
The Supreme Court affirmed the lower court decision that the 
company had monopolized and restrained trade illegally, agreeing 
with the opinion that these actions had been conspiratorial and 
deliberate. Under a plan that indicated little comprehension of the 
realities of business, Jersey had to divest itself of more than thirty 
subsidiaries. These included such major corporations as the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New York. the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, the Standard Oil Company of California and the Anglo- 
American Oil Company. Jersey retained companies such as the 
Standard Ой Company of Louisiana, the Carter Oil Company and 
the Imperial Oil Companv, Ltd., of Canada. АП the separate cor- 
porations and their officers were enjoined from conspiracy to re- 
establish the monopoly. However, the Supreme Court allowed more 
time for the corporate break-up to take place; instead of thirty 
davs, the Court now allowed six months. Standard executives 
worked out a fairly satisfactorv procedure with the Court. Many 

vears later, Teagle remarked that the dissolution did not disturb 
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him much but that he noted many strangers in the building—the 
strangers were Court and Justice Department aides and lawyers. 

Elsewhere, the dissolution decision made headlines from Coast- 
to-Coast. Major public figures felt compelled to add their comments: 

“Substantially every proposition contended for by the Govern- 
ment is affirmed,” said Attorney General George W. Wickersham 
with obvious relish. 

“A complete victory,” government counsel Frank Kellogg an- 
nounced, as if reporting the annihilation of an enemy armada. 

“I fear,” Senator Robert “Fighting Bob” La Follette sourly opined, 
“that the Court has done what the Trusts wanted it to do.” His 
thirst for Standard's blood remained unquenched, and he did not 
abandon his characteristic cynicism. 

The final word came from Alfred Eddy, Standard’s Chicago 
counsel, who blandly threw salt on the raw sore of public opinion. 
“The business of Standard Oil Company,” he stated, “will go on 
as usual.” 

But there was a new pressure. The dissolution left the parent 
company, Standard of Jersey, with properties valued at more than 
four times those of any separated company. Under terms of the 
dissolution, it was left in control of a marketing area comprised of 
roughly the middle-Atlantic states; yet, its principal producing 
companies had been separated and the company had lost most of 
its pipelines, along with its fleet of tankers. 

If the Justice Department had been thorough or even careful, 
the mighty trust would have been irreparably injured by this 
decision. As it was, because of incompetence on the part of the 
District Attorneys, Jersey came out exceptionally well On the 
other hand, if 26 Broadway had been advised by a lawyer of the 
caliber of S. C. T. Dodd—he was the senior Rockefeller counsel— 
the public might never have heard the news of a "trust busted." 
But Standard lawyers in the Missouri and other contemporary 
cases were merely legalists, who must have been oblivious to the 
evolution of the law. Where Dodd went beyond the law, to give 
counsel on methods and goals desired by management, and sup- 
plemented legal opinions with statements of moral obligations and 
the public interest, most of his successors limited themselves to 
petty questions of technical legality. Hitherto, operating men had 
dominated the making of company policy, although acting care- 
fully and upon competent legal advice. But the company had 
come to legal grief. Bold initiative had been discredited, and a 
pall of caution fell across 26 Broadway. Suddenly. the legal de- 
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partment, once the servant of management, became the master in- 
stead. A corporate neurosis was born in 1911, and over the years it 
was cultivated by the company’s legal advisors. 

Still, in all fairness to the legal staff, the dissolution decrees did 
not provide any firm bases upon which legal opinions could be 
offered. There was uncertainty at home and abroad about con- 
tracts existing and others necessary to the future conduct of busi- 
ness. The demands of the mob had not yet been satisfied. In many 
states antitrust activities continued, and great uncertainty remained 
about the conflicts between state laws and court decisions. This 
taking time to check interfered with the conduct of business. Fed- 
eral investigations went on constantly, and Standard executives 
believed that bribes were being offered to their employees in re- 
turn for information. The public was not convinced that the great 
trust was weakened or that genuine competition did exist in the 
oil business. They demanded more action. Three of the four can- 
didates for president in 1912 promised increased use of the 
Sherman Act. 

One positive benefit of the dissolution was that the long period 
of attack on Standard and of singling out that company, while 
other opposing, emerging, and competing companies went un- 
noticed, created a bond among all employees of the Jersey Com- 
pany and a pride and loyalty among the employees in places where 
it never existed before. They shared a common experience—de- 
feat. Up to that time, Standard of Jersey was the largest corpora- 
tion racked on the altar of reform. It and its employees responded 
by being more competitive, more determined than ever to prove 
the greatness of Standard, and more willing to work to prove 
their point. 

In so fluid a situation, the legal staff could not determine what 
was legal; nor could the directors. But Walter Teagle believed that 
the company had to fight back; to check every operating decision 
against the opinions of the legal department would only cripple 
Standard further. Thus, then and later he came to associate the 
cautions of the legal department with an unequivocal "no," and he 
frequently took the risk that the lawyers cautioned against. 

The dissolution did not in fact destroy the trust. The same 
people who once owned Standard (Jersey) with its affiliates now 
owned the separate companies. Jersey still controlled the incom- 
parable refining facilities of Bayonne and Baton Rouge; Colonel 
Carter still was one of the ablest producing chiefs alive, and 
they owned his company; pipelines could be rented: and the 
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foreign affiliates, previously pressured by Teagle, were in good con- 
dition. Oil continued to move from well to market through exactly 
the same channels as before, simply because there were no other 
channels. The solemn words of the United States Supreme Court 
Chief Justice had not changed the location of a single refinery or 
pipeline or marketing station. 

After the court decision, the major problem facing Standard 
was the allocation of human talent. Archbold suggested that Tea- 
gle, A. C. Bedford, Lauren J. Drake, and Henry Clay Folger, Jr., 
“get together and review [the] personnel—suggest men for different 
positions.” A memo found its way to Archbold. As Teagle later 
put it, “Archbold conferred with Pratt and Rockefeller [and] 
scrapped most of suggestions.” That occasion must have been a 
bloody struggle within the board, pitting Archbold and Pratt and 
the conservative wing against Moffett, Teagle, and Jennings— 
with the fight over which man was to go to what company. There 
were not enough good men in the old holding company to staff 
properly all the affiliates. Furthermore, the old company habit 
of having a man paid by an affiliate cost them dearly. Because of 
this tradition, Jersey lost W. P. Cowan to the Indiana Company 
(along with the Whiting plant and Dr. W. M. Burton—among 
others. Burton later perfected the process for "cracking" gasoline); 
and they lost Kenneth R. Kingsbury to the California Company. 
This list could be extended, but the general result should be clear. 
One case now seems exceptional: by a sheer stroke of luck, one 
future important executive, Everit J. Sadler, was in Rumania; hence, 
he was Jersey's and not working for the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 

any. 

S In the board room many big changes occurred. To begin with, 
the board was reduced from fifteen members to nine—"all of 
whom, in the old Standard Oil tradition, were executives of or 
large investors in the company." John D. Rockefeller, so far Stan- 
dard's only president, stepped down from a post that after 1899 
he had held in title only. Brother William also severed his official 
ties with the company, as did Henry M. Flagler and O. H. Payne. 
John Dustin Archbold became president, while James Andrew 
Moffett retained the senior vice-presidency. A. Cotton Bedford 
and Teagle were made vice presidents. Orville T. Waring remained 
on the board, but he was largely without influence. Teagle's friend, 
Walter Jennings, and his old foe, Charles M. Pratt, also held their 
places, as did Frederick H. Bedford and C. W. Harkness. Of 
these. onlv Teagle and Cotton Bedford were not grizzled veterans 
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of the earlier oil wars—and Bedford was forty-nine years old while 
Teagle was a mere thirty-three. Everyone who studied the com- 
position of the board knew that these changes represented merely 
stopgap changes—the first of many to be made, and soon. And 
the Houston Press predicted the way of the future. 


Teagle and his bride “Reenie” moved into a house on 78 River- 
side Drive while all these changes were occurring. There, he in- 
stalled as butler Lewis Jackson, whom he found working in a 
London hotel and who had been taken to England by Charles 
Yerkes. Teagle became very fond of Jackson, who remained with 
him for many years. While living at Riverside Drive, Teagle began to 
play golf regularly; soon he began to score consistently in the low 
nineties. He played in the annual office tournament that matched 
Standard of Jersey against Standard of New York. Paul Rainey, 
his old schoolmate, who had used his wealth to hecome an inter- 
nationally famous big game hunter and sportsman, visited at River- 
side Drive. The two not only shared the Cleveland background; 
they also loved hunting. Teagle undoubtedly told Rainey about 
the hunting at Norias, Caesar Kleberg’s headquarters on the Browns- 
ville Railroad. Rainey would have been interested in the deerskin 
footpads Teagle had just discovered, which enabled his dogs to 
run deer in the sand burrs and cactus without ruining their feet. 
Rainey represented a link with a now receding past, as did brother 
Frank and his mother. New friends came to visit too; Jim 
Stewart of the J. C. Stewart Construction Company and Sam 
Megeath among them. For “Reenie,” the routine seemed far dif- 
ferent from Memphis, where she had socialized chiefly with her 
five brothers and four sisters. New York encouraged few dinner 
parties for social reasons. Somehow, Teagle did not relish these: he 
much preferred to work. Nevertheless, he was amazingly depen- 
dent on Rowena, and, whenever possible, she travelled with him. 


Of course, all Standard executives worked very hard during this 
period. The board spent many hours pondering the major problem 
created by the dissolution: where to obtain crude oil. In one of 
the discussion sessions, “Teagle feared that ‘there might be a 
material curtailment of the company's foreign business. . . .” There- 
upon one of the directors speaking, half humorously, half seriously, 
said that "There was the Imperial Oil Company of Canada and 
if Mr. Teagle felt that he would not under the changed conditions 
find his time occupied, why did he not associate himself with that, 
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it being a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)" 
On the instant, Mr. Teagle said: ‘I will” and in that way became 
chief executive of the Canadian Company. This affiliation did not 
cause him to abandon his work as head of the export department 
of the Standard Oil Company; in fact, it greatly facilitated the 
operation of this important branch of the business." Teagle later 
amplified this story to explain that Horace P. Chamberlain, pres- 
ident of Imperial Oil and the brother-in-law of Archbold, was 
old and not very aggressive. From other sources he leamed that 
Royal Dutch-Shell was ready to move into Canada. Chamber- 
lain retired and James A. Moffett who despised Chamberlain— 
only Pratt liked him—said, "Why the hell don't you take Canada 
with [the] foreign business?" Moffett argued that Teagle had time 
"and could readily take on this new responsibility" in connection 
with his other assignments abroad. Teagle then made a trip to 
Canada with Seth Hunt, Jersey's director in charge of producing 
operations. They visited the refinery at Sarnia and the marketing 
offices at Toronto, Montreal, and in the Maritime Provinces. After- 
ward, he returned to New York, eventually to become de facto 
head of Imperial where the post of president had been vacant 
for some months. 

Standard had to move to hold its markets. Rumors steadily 
reached the officers that the Government was going to investigate 
all Standard interests abroad. Old enemies smirked with glee. 
Deterding, studying the situation, decided to take advantage of the 
confusion and to step up his operations in the United States. He 
believed that the whole tumult signified nothing. Oil was now part 
of international politics—a new feature of diplomacy to which 
the U. S. Department of State and the government seemed 
oblivious. European politicians, always seeking to lessen the de- 
pendence of their nations on a foreign company, interpreted the 
Supreme Court decree as conclusive evidence that the United 
States government would not extend diplomatic support to Stan- 
dard in its foreign ventures. 

While there was some doubt that the government could legally 
interfere with the foreign operations of 26 Broadway, Jersey could 
not chance such a move. Teagle was the only member of the board 
who knew that "out there" the rules had not yet been made. 
The British, led by Winston Churchill and Admiralty Lord Fisher, 
began edging into the game with a slowly evolving policy of 
fostering the petroleum ambitions of British nationals while block- 
ing the competing ambitions of other interests. Deterding, of 
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whom Lord Fisher commented that he was “Napoleonic in au- 
dacity and Cromwellian in thoroughness,” showed his genius as 
a strategist. New companies in the United States, such as Gulf and 
Texaco, were integrating departments from production through 
marketing, So long as the Pittsburgh Mellons controlled Gulf, no 
general agreement could be reached abroad. The men of Jersey 
knew that if their foreign operations became entangled in legal 
disputes, the parent company would be crippled too, and they did 
not need a sorcerer to divine their next move. Control of foreign 
operations had to be moved out of the United States, to a location 
where Standard would be free to play the international oil game. 
Teagle was to take over Imperial in Canada, not only to revive 
a moribund company but to be ready to handle all foreign activ- 
ities of Standard and its affiliates. 

Teagle decided to disengage himself from the grip of state 
courts and juries which, however noisy, were more of a nuisance 
than a threat. The real struggle continued abroad, and he was 
needed to rally Standard’s affiliates. Moving swiftly, he trans- 
ferred his correspondence files to Toronto, the first step in removing 
the direction of Jersey Standard’s foreign business to headquarters 
outside the United States. He later said he had done this so he 
“could make foreign policy decisions away from 26 Broadway.” 
Teagle did not care to fight a two front war. 

From New York, Teagle moved to London. While there, he 
received the first of many returns from his investment in a secret 
agent, hired to provide confidential information. John H. Kirby of 
Texas, friend and backer of the Bonners and also a friend of 
Teagle’s, visited the latter in New York. He told Walter about 
a gifted linguist he had once employed in Mexico. The man had 
finished his work for Kirby and was looking for a job. Kirby ad- 
mitted that James W. Flanagan seemed a bit difficult “to get along 
with” but claimed that he had very unusual qualifications—the 
understatement of the first half of the twentieth century. Teagle 
hired Flanagan as a special agent—a phantom employee—to gather 
intelligence for him. Flanagan reported only to Teagle or to Her- 
bert Miller, Teagle’s secretary. No one ever saw a pay voucher for 
him or his expense account. In truth, Flanagan was one of the 
most remarkable individuals ever to cast his lot with the Jersey 
Standard organization. His virtues included a facility for languages 
and dialects, a flair for negotiation, courage, an uncanny ability to 
gather information, a genius for concealing his objectives, and an 
instinctive ability to get along with Latin-Americans, Shortly after 
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he was hired, Flanagan cabled Teagle, who was in London, that 
he was being followed by someone, presumably from the U. S. 
Department of Justice. Teagle may have known that, but he was 
jarred by the remainder of the cable. Flanagan said that someone 
in a high position at 26 Broadway was supplying information to the 
government. This was the first indication of Flanagan's value to 
Teagle. When Teagle wrote Flanagan thanking him for the informa- 
tion, Flanagan replied: "I have tried very hard to live up to the 
recommendation that Mr. Kirby gave me . . . and I shall no 
[sic, now?] put all future energy possible in my efforts to increase 
my worth to you and your associates" Flanagan was to remain 
Teagle's "investigator" for many years. After he retired and had 
some time to reflect, Teagle remarked to an interviewer that he 
learned one could not do business in Latin America without a 
Flanagan; every company had one. By the time Teagle returned 
to London he had to face an agglomeration of powers unlike 
any combination ever faced before. His new challenger was Ger- 
man Imperialism. 


Positive news of the coming struggle had been picked up by 
Standard's sensitive grapevine early in 1912. Basically, the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Petroleum-Gesellschaft marketing tactics had creat- 
ed enemies of the middle class wholesalers whom Heinrich Riede- 
mann had virtually eliminated when he installed a direct marketing 
system. The move resulted from one of the first suggestions Teagle 
had made after he replaced William Donald. Now, Teagle sur- 
mised that Arthur von Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank had "not 
been successful in making the bank's large investments in Romanian 
properties profitable" and was seeking a larger oil market to 
recoup his losses. Meanwhile, Deterding lurked off-stage, observing 
the gathering storm and getting ready to strike the moment his 
foes seemed weakened. The hand of the German admiralty was 
as yet unseen, but there. 

In all this initial assessment and evolution of the forces that 
might engage in the economic war, Teagle found his friend Riede- 
mann a real ally. The tall, soft voiced Prussian, a friend of the 
imperial family, showed his best abilities in the tough going. He 
was knowledgeable in the wiles of the game, clever in estimating 
men, and hard as steel in every crisis. 

To 26 Broadway Teagle relayed the news that oil peace was 
dangling on a thread. This news sent A. C. Bedford to the Cunard 
docks, and a few days later, he conferred with Teagle in England. 
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The chief issue had bcen joined. A bill had been introduced 
into the Reichstag that called for the creation of a German state 
petroleum monopoly. The D.A.P.G., Jersey's most lucrative forcign 
affiliate, would be eliminated and destroyed. 

Riedemann, D.A.P.G.’s leader and Teagle’s admired associate, 
watched developments grimly. Behind the monopoly bill, he as- 
serted, stood Arthur von Gwinner and the Deutsche Bank. Von 
Gwinner was no longer satisfied to allot Standard two-thirds of 
the German market. He had a grand vision of the Deutsche Bank 
as the agent of German economic imperialism. Take over the oil 
business, von Gwinner whispered to the Chancellor, let the prof- 
its go to the state. The Deutsche Bank would manage the business 
for a fee, German citizens would be assured of lower prices, and 
Germany would no longer be reliant upon a foreign corporation 
for its vital oi] supplies. And in the background. ex-wholesalers, 
eliminated by Riedemann’s move toward greater efficiency, raised 
their voices to help create a ground swell of support for von 
Gwinner. 

Soon the entire Jersev Standard directorate became alarmed, 
and not over the immediate threat to their largest remaining foreign 
market. If, they reasoned, the German petroleum monopoly suc- 
ceeded, Pandora's box would suddenlv be opened. No American 
investment anywhere abroad could be considered safe. Teagle 
and Riedemann prepared for battle. Riedemann printed pamphlets 
and planted interviews in which he pointed out with devastating 
logic that von Gwinner could not get the necessary oil supplies 
from anyone but Standard. 

The critical issue was one of supply. If von Gwinner could 
guarantee to supply the German nation, the monopoly bill would 
undoubtedly pass. His Rumanian sources were in themselves in- 
adequate, but in addition, there were two other active groups in 
the German market. One was the Pure Oil Company, a German af- 
filiate of the American company with the same name, and the other 
was the Disconto Bank, which drew upon Russian and Galician 
supplies. While Riedemann campaigned on the political front, Tea- 
gle moved swiftly to prevent these groups from lining up with the 
Deutsche Bank. 

The German Pure Oil Company was purchased outright—not 
by Standard but by a Swiss holding company controlled by 
Teagle and a handful of other trusted individuals (Teagle had 
seen that this company could be bought in 1911). Simultancously, 
Teagle concluded a supplv contract with the American Pure Oil 
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Company for export stocks that otherwise might fall into von Gwin- 
ner's hands. Shortly afterward, negotiations were opened in Lon- 
don with the Disconto Bank representatives. Teagle wanted to hag- 
gle, because Disconto's price seemed too high. Characteristically, 
he balked at any proposal which he felt to be economically un- 
sound in the long run, whatever the immediate advantages. Riede- 
mann, however, remained adamant, and finally Teagle gave in. 
In return for allying itself with Riedemann in opposition to the 
monopoly bill, the Disconto group received a larger share of the 
German market. 

But two could play this game, and von Gwinner upped the 
stakes. He opened negotiations for the purchase of the American 
Pure Oil Company and the Mellons Gulf Oil Corporation. To 
Teagle's relief, his efforts were frustrated because the political 
situation in the Balkans upset the Berlin money market. Teagle 
himself then tried to strike a deal for Gulf's export supplies, but 
the Mellons showed no disposition to ally themselves unequivocal- 
ly with either party. At least, Teagle told Riedemann, the bidding 
would force prices up, out of von Gwinner's reach. Jersey Standard 
and the Deutsche Bank also scrambled for uncommitted Rumanian 
supplies, to the great advantage of Deterding’s Rumanian produc- 
ing subsidiary. 

Where, in fact, did Deterding stand on the whole monopoly 
issue? Even while von Gwinners scheme was unfolding, Deter- 
ding had been more than cooperative when Teagle had seen him 
in London. The two conferred amicably about the worldwide price 
warfare raging since the summer of 1910, between Standard and 
the Royal Dutch-Shell As a result of this meeting, stable prices 
were gradually restored. But cooperation on one front brought no 
assurance of friendly intentions elsewhere. Riedemann, discovering 
that the Royal Dutch leader was in Berlin, confided that any 
imaginative mind could well surmise that Deterding had come to 
deal with von Gwinner. The Disconto Bank people said that the 
restless promoter of the monopoly bill was actually Deterding him- 
self. The information remained a rumor, but no oilman ever dared 
to ignore a rumor. With his usual directness Teagle brought up the 
subject at a shipboard encounter—perhaps planned, perhaps ac- 
cidental—with Deterding. The stormy Dutchman was noncommittal. 
Riedemann, he said, had been too successful in Germany and had 
stirred up jealousies. By now the whole affair had turned into an 
exciting cloak and dagger game. When the monopoly bill was 
published, Teagle went secretly to Berlin. He registered at his 
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hotel under the name of W. A. Hoskins, but even so, his move- 
ments and those of Riedemann were reported to be under 
surveillance. Teagle was evasive. He would go to Paris; then, 
without checking out of his hotel, he would go to Hamburg to 
which place Riedemann would come for conferences. 

Intrigue added to the political complications of the monopoly 
question. John D. Archbold himself came to Berlin to enlist the 
support of American Ambassador John G. A. Leishman, his personal 
friend. Simultaneously, Jersey Standard appealed to the State 
Department to invoke the retaliatory provisions of the Раупе- 
Aldrich Tariff Act. It seemed, however, that Standard would get 
no help from the United States government. Riedemann was more 
successful with German political figures. The Centrum Party, re- 
presenting the Catholic minority group in Germany in which the 
elder Riedemann was a highly respected figure, took a stand 
against the monopoly bill. Skillfully the Centrum exploited dif- 
ferences of opinion over the details of the monopoly, and soon its 
proponents were quarrelling bitterly among themselves. 

Teagle made a hurried trip home to consult the directors at 
96 Broadway. He was greeted by the news that he had been 
indicted again. This time the Texas grand jury claimed that Teagle, 
Archbold, and Folger (Jr.) had conspired to ruin the business 
of the Pierce-Fordyce Oil Association. This indictment issued on 
August 20, 1912, did not disturb Standard officials nor impress 
U. S. Attorney-General George W. Wickersham. Wickersham 
blocked the service of the Texas warrants on Archbold, Folger, 
and Teagle on the ground that there was not sufficient evidence 
to permit them to be honored. Teagle wrote to Frank Andrews and 
told him “It was a joke” and that he had been playing golf in 
London on the day named. Andrews asked for Teagle’s diary 
showing his green fees. Teagle produced the records and when 
Andrews showed it to the district attorney, Teagle’s name was 
dropped from the indictment. 

On October 30, 1912, Teagle received a letter informing him 
that he had been elected director of the Tide Water Oil Company. 
In the same letter R. D. Benson stated that he would be elected 
“a Manager in the Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited.” His role 
at Standard grew in importance as more work and responsibility 
came his way. But the German crisis took precedence over his 
domestic duties. He hurried back to Berlin, where on February 1, 
1913, Riedemann informed Teagle that the monopoly bill had been 
defeated and sent to its backers for redrafting. Victory was in 
sight. The press taunted von Gwinner for underestímating the power 
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of "Mr. Rockefellers corporation." Riedemann received a secret 
offer from the Deutsche Bank of 250,000 Reichsmark annually for 
life if he would withdraw. One local commentator observed that 
the three greatest organizations in the world were the German 
Army, the Roman Catholic Church, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany! 

As the new monopoly bill was being drawn, the tide began 
to run more strongly against the Deutsche Bank. Von Gwinner 
and Deterding were said to have quarrelled over what details the 
monopoly bill should include. Teagle, for his part, began to play 
high trumps. Petroleum supplies remained the critical issue, and 
von Gwinner was desperately bidding. He made a new attempt 
to purchase Gulf or its export supplies of oil, but even while he 
was negotiating, the Jersey men concluded their own contract 
with Gulf for 100,000 tons of refined products annually. Simultane- 
ously, Teagle closed deals for the export supplies of The Texas 
Company, Magnolia, and Tide Water Oil. The American export 
market had been virtually cornered, and von Gwinner was left with 
no place to turn. He did attempt to enlist the allegiance of small 
American producers, but Teagle armed Riedemann with irrefut- 
able statistical evidence to prove that this source of supply would 
be inadequate. 

Ambassador Leishman left Berlin and his office was occupied by 
President Woodrow Wilson's appointee, James W. Gerard, a Jersey 
Standard stockholder and another of John D. Archbold's personal 
friends. Riedemann opposed any further intervention by the Amer- 
ican Embassy, for he felt that resentments might be stirred. Ger- 
ard, however, asserted initiative and asked Archbold why he had 
not been consulted on the matter. Archbold told Teagle to see 
Gerard. Teagle had no choice but to call on him. In later years, 
Teagle often told the story of this visit: 

"Please tell me the truth," Gerard stated. "Why don't you want 
to talk to me about this important matter.” 

Teagle replied that nothing Gerard could do would help, and 
that his efforts might prove damaging. 

“Is your belief based on experience?” the ambassador inquired. 

“Yes. American Ambassadors never did anything for us but make 
matters worse.” 

“You think, then,” retorted Gerard, “that I am just here for social 
purposes?” 

“Well, I don’t know about your social life, but I'd rather you didn’t 
try and fail.” 

"IF T can't help.” Gerard concluded crisply, “I won't try.” 
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After the meeting Teagle confided to Riedemann that it looked 
as though the Democrats might do more for Jersey than their 
Republican predecessors, who were supposed to be “our friends.” 

If Gerard's attitude came as a surprise to Teagle, it was doubly 
so to the German Chancellor. Gerard bluntly stated that the United 
States government would insist on full indemnification for any prop- 
erties taken over on confiscatory terms. The Chancellor, on his 
part, expressed amazement that President Woodrow Wilson and 
Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan would do anything for 
Standard. Gerard's forceful stand unquestionably influenced the 
Chancellor to take a less hazardous position on the monopoly 
bill. 

Meanwhile, some Germans in high places were becoming dis- 
turbed. Riedemann let it be known to representatives of the Kaiser- 
liche Automobile Club and the Military Acro Club that if the 
monopoly bill passed, Standard would withdraw absolutely from 
the German market. This news, Riedemann told Teagle, would 
get back to “headquarters” and cause a stir. Actually, the War 
Ministry had been concerned for some time. At first, the issue of 
petroleum supplies for war had not been involved in the monopoly 
controversy, but by February of 1913 the shadow of Mars lay 
heavily on the Reichstag. The German War Ministry became 
increasingly impatient at von Gwinner's schemes and progressively 
more unwilling to tamper with established supply lines. 

Here, the petroleum monopoly controversy expired. Fearful 
that the Standard would withhold its supplies from the market, 
the German government quietly withdrew its support of the 
Deutsche Bank measure. In May 1914, the Reichstag was dissolved. 
Actually, reported Riedemann, this step was taken in order to 
avoid any further consideration of the petroleum bill. To the world 
oil industry, Jersey Standard had won a great victory, giving a 
startling demonstration of a power that many had thought van- 
ished. For the world's statesmen, the episode underscored the 
international as well as the military significance of oil and dem- 
onstrated unsuspected support for American businessmen abroad 
from their government at home. For Walter Teagle and his able 
German lieutenant, the victory was the greatest of their budding 
careers. Riedemann had established himself as an able operator on 
the level of oil titans, a real genius. And on the day the German 
petroleum monopoly bill died, Teagle became the obvious candi- 
date for the highest post in the company he had served so well. 
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Chapter Six 
CANADIAN INTERLUDE 


== Teagle became aware of the impending war while he 

* was busy fighting the oil monopoly bill in the Reichstag. The 
cirdes in which he moved included many of the best informed 
Europeans. Riedemann, the most astute of that group, full well 
knew about the increasing influence of the war ministries in the 
various capitals. So Teagle became concerned over the probable 
losses to the company in the event of war. 


Back in New York, in 1912, he made the decision to move to 
London, from where he could supervise Jersey's foreign operations 
and incidentally, the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. He once stated 
that Imperial was dying from dry rot at the top; if so, it could wait 
a bit longer to recover. It was his opinion at that time that the 
foreign business should be conducted where the coming struggle 
could be predicted—and more trouble was coming. He took his 
secretary, Herbert Miller, to London and established offices at 36 
Queen Anne’s Gate. He was ready to return to New York whenever 
he would be needed. 

While moving back and forth across the Atlantic, Teagle with 
typical thoroughness studied the problem of finding a place to 
live. He knew that a Memphis Lee—and Rowena remained very 
much one—could not be happy with such continuous movement, 
the long hours, the strain, the loneliness of hotel rooms. Those, he 
knew, would never constitute a satisfactory life for her. With his 
friend, Walter Edge (who eventually made several crossings with 
him), he looked for a place that "Reenie" would enjoy while they 
stayed in England. Finally, the two families joined forces and ar- 
ranged to lease a fine estate from Lady Asquith. The Teagles and 
the Edges planned to move into her spacious, if drafty, mansion, 
surrounded by magnificent lawns and gardens. To still the outcries 
of the foreign press, Teagle officially severed all his connections 
with Standard of Jersey domestic affiliates. 
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While Teagle fought the Reichstag monopoly bill, from 1911 
to 1913, Rowena occasionally travelled with him. The life of an 
executive's wife was cloaked with glamor, and at times became 
exciting. But there were many trials and some difficult adjust- 
ments. Born into a family and a society where hospitality was 
second nature and social intercourse an end in itself, it could 
not have been easy for her to subordinate every personal wish and 
desirc to the necessities of Jersey Standard business. And in those 
troubled days for Standard executives, such subordination was a 
must! She learned early that her husband derived great comfort 
from her mere presence and that he felt her nearness necessary. 
Despite his genuine friendliness to all persons of high and low rank, 
she knew һе had no real love for, in fact derived little pleasure 
from, parties and other social occasions. Delighting in the loose 
fitting clothing of the fisherman and hunter, he detested wearing 
evening clothes, especially top hats. Remarkably handsome when 
dressed formally, Teagle never seemed to be comfortable. Then 
too, his head was filled with facts and figures about the oil business 
and at times, in the presence of those not interested in oil, he could 
be diffident. For him—and largely for Rowena—entertainment cen- 
tered around business; and they drew few distinctions between 
business life and personal life. 

The seemingly endless itinerary would have easily tired anyone 
who did not possess Walter Teagle's stamina. The couple began 
their marriage by travelling together constantly. The circuit was 
tortuous—New York, Cleveland, Toronto, London, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Copenhagen, and back to New York. For Teagle, 
Rowena provided a great asset. She learned quickly and endured 
quietly. Her beauty and charm fitted well into the society of the 
oil aristocrats who ran Standard's European affiliates. She also 
learned the dangers of knowing too much about her husband's 
business. What she knew, she never revealed. She professed com- 
plete ignorance of all business matters, and she had no deep in- 
terest in Standard. The Memphis society in which she had spent 
her youth did not expect women to concern themselves with com- 
mercial affairs. 

Teagle’s business required so much travel that in the period 
from 1911 to 1913 the Teagles were more often away from their 
Riverside Drive house than at home. He desired two things of a 
house: it had to be located where he could consult with his for- 
eign managers and it should serve as a place where his travel- 
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weary wife could rest. She had not been too well, and the doctors 
prescribed rest. Then he received good news. “Recnie” was preg- 
nant, and the baby was due in late summer, 1913. Teagle responded 
with both relief and delight. Undoubtedly, with his male assurance, 
he espected a son. "Reenie" continued to be ill, with the added 
complication of pregnancy. Then the weather became unbearably 
hot, as it often does in summer in New York City. Teagle took 
Rowena to a cottage at Monmouth Beach to escape, and there, 
prematurely, on June 26, 1913, Walter Clark Teagle, Jr., was born. 
The father showed enormous pride, becoming overly solicitous, as 
only big, awkward men can be. He took no chances. Doctors and 
nurses paraded through the hospital and later the cottage. Every 
precaution was taken to insure the survival of the infant. 

Teagle’s temperament prevented his being a demonstrative par- 
ent, then or later. Like so many large people, he always seemed 
uncomfortable around or with the very tiny baby. He remained 
content to let Rowena rule the nursery, and he bandied no baby 
talk. From the very beginning, he invested the infant with the 
stature of an individuality still vears away. While Rowena called 
her son all the pet names other new mothers knew, Teagle re- 
ferred to him then and for many years to come simply as the 
"Boy." As soon as Rowena and the baby were able to travel, the 
family began to plan for the move to London. As it turned out, 
their stay in London lasted onlv a few months. 

Still, these months in the British capital proved to be happy 
ones. The Asquith house quickly became a center for visiting mem- 
bers of the family, and for a steady procession of distinguished, 
charming guests. The baby, pampered openly and secretly by the 
incomparably warm-hearted household domestics, gained strength 
and voice. Teagle now had time to golf, and he could indulge his 
enthusiasm on any of four courses within motoring distance. Ro- 
wena delighted in British society, which reminded her in so manv 
ways of the gracious formality of life back home in Memphis. She 
became fascinated, too, by British gardening practice and spent as 
many hours as possible about the grounds and in the greenhouses. 
If Lady Asquith's chief gardener thought the sprightly young Amer- 
ican matron showed an unladylike disposition to get her hands 
into the earth, at least he permitted himself to be charmed out of 
a few of the ancestral secrets of British horticulture. 


The British idyl] did not last long. In 1914, spring came late; 
with it came new international tensions, Reading the future, Teagle 
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had great doubts that London was in fact the best choice after all. 
Some board members, too, had never been convinced that London 
provided an ideal place to conduct foreign operations. Toronto, 
Canada, provided an alternative, and one with the advantage of 
proximity to the United States. There were rumors of the forma- 
tion of an international holding company in the Dominion. Some 
rumors had it that Standard planned to move their main offices 
to Toronto to escape the Sherman Act. Many years later, Teagle 
stated that he repeatedly advocated this course; for some reason 
the directors turned down his suggestions as many times as he 
raised them. Now, the men at 26 Broadway exerted pressure on 
him to return. With many regrets the Teagles packed and moved 
back to New York, where they expected to prepare for another 
relocation to Toronto. When Rowena and the baby had settled 
themselves temporarily at 78 Riverside Drive, Teagle reversed his 
motion and sped back to London. 

Turmoil and uncertainty had increased in the capitals of Eu- 
rope. Jersey Standard leaders, among others, were asking the fear- 
ful question. Would there be war? Not for a hundred years had 
Europe known a general conflagration. War on a hemispheric scale 
seemed too fantastic to be credible, even to realists like Teagle 
and his foreign lieutenants. Riedemann, although close to the Ger- 
man War Ministry, could find out nothing. His failure alarmed him. 
Heinrich, long opposed to the policies of the War Ministry, quietly 
began to move his personal property to Switzerland. He and his 
brothers also took steps to secure Jersey properties in Germany. 
The Jersey leaders conferred. Plans were made to destroy their 
Rumanian refineries—which Sadler had finally made productive— 
in the event of a war. Other plans were formulated for the af- 
filiated businesses. When the march of armed men began, Teagle 
expected to have done all he could for Jersey's affiliates. 

Yet, for all the planning and cautious anticipation, men 
watched the march of events with paralyzing disbelief. Even after 
the assassins' shots at Sarajevo on June 28, an interval of almost 
hypnotic immobility ensued. Then, in eight fateful days, the swords 
of Europe flashed from their scabbards. Teagle and his associates 
hurried into action to cloak every possible foreign asset with the 
garb of American neutrality, so resolutely proclaimed to the world 
by President Woodrow Wilson. Placing faith in the clear-cut pro- 
visions of international law, Teagle retained the services of John 
Bassett Moore, whose elfish Santa Claus appearance belied the fact 
that he was acknowledged to be one of the world’s most distin- 
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guished international jurists. Teagle’s move was a gesture typical 
of a business generation still accustomed to dominance through the 
exercise of legal right and economic might. But Moore, for all his 
immense competence and prestige, appeared to be a Don Quixote, 
shattering legal lances on the iron windmills of flaming nationalism. 
Country after country flaunted Jersey's rights as a neutral under 
the American flag. The men at 26 Broadway, accustomed to an 
occasional loss, found this disconcerting. 


While returning to London (by way of Toronto and Imperial) 
to wind up the problems of Standard's foreign affiliates and market- 
ing associates, Teagle pondered the problem of finding enough 
crude oil for Jersey's refineries. The impending loss of the Ruma- 
nian oil fields and refineries bothered him, of course, as did the loss 
of Riedemann and the excellent marketing teams. He knew that 
Jersey desperately needed to find alternate producing sites. Sud- 
denly, he remembered Salt Creek, Wyoming, from his Westem 
trip in 1910. There, virtually every well had been a producer, as 
his friend, Henry M. Blackmer, had informed him when the two 
men met in 1911. Blackmer, too, hunted, and Teagle shot big 
game with him in Wyoming and Montana. In 1911, Blackmer had 
been president of the International Trust Company of Denver, but 
later he resigned to enter the oil business, eventually becoming 
president of Midwest Refining Company. 

Blackmer could keep Teagle posted on Wyoming developments, 
but Teagle could learn even more of interest from his European 
contacts. He learned, for example, that the Belgian, Dutch, and 
French stockholders of claims on Salt Creek were trying to merge 
their interests. Some of these groups did merge on Christmas, 
1913. Intuitively he knew that these stocks could be purchased; 
so in mid-summer of 1914, he hurried back to New York and 
straight to Archbold's office. There he pointed out that Blackmer 
planned to sell Franco Petroleum Company shares of Salt Creek 
properties and that Jersey should buy. Archbold replied that the 
still hostile legal atmosphere would prevent Standard from making 
any such purchase. Teagle then asked if there was objection to 
board members and some others buying on their own accounts. 
When Archbold replied that such a thing would be possible, Tea- 
gle, Cotton Bedford, Fred Asche, and perhaps others at Jersey, 
invested heavily. Teagle informed friends at the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, and Н. S. Osler and W. J. Hanna also bought this stock. 

Salt Creek had tremendous potential and the purchase of 
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Franco-Wyoming stock ultimately became a shrewd venture. Just 
how much Teagle profited is not known, even now. Years later, 
Thomas A. Dines, secretary of the Midwest Refining Company, 
recalled that once during the war, Teagle remarked to him that 
the firm had made too much money. Teagle carried his interest in 
acquiring more stock in Salt Creek producing companies to Canada 
with him. He could never forget the smell of crude oil. 


The new center of Jersey's foreign operations was Toronto. The 
Teagles moved there late in 1914. Teagle had been elected director 
and president of the Imperial Ой Company, Ltd., on January 15, 
1914, and now he looked forward to a stable base from which to 
direct foreign operations. He had spent many hours already in 
Toronto and many more thinking about the problems of Imperial. 
Toronto meant closer relationships with the Canadians in the com- 
pany, most of whom he already liked. Another important consid- 
eration was that Toronto offered good fishing and hunting nearby; 
all the provinces of Canada, in fact, abounded with pheasant, 
ducks, and geese. The fishing, too, was unexcelled. Rowena, how- 
ever, viewed the move with less favor. Toronto seemed pretty far 
North to a Memphis belle. The Canadians had no welcome mats 
out for citizens of the United States, for the previous decade had 
been fraught with controversy between the two countries. Then, 
too, Canada was at war. The proclaimed neutrality of the United 
States did little to improve relations. Canada flamed with martial 
spirit, and many Canadians damned American neutrality. 


Some preliminary moves Teagle had made from London al- 
ready quickened the pace at Imperial headquarters and served to 
centralize Jersey's foreign operations. In London, in 1913, Teagle 
leamed that the London and Pacific Company, the oldest oil pro- 
ducing company in Latin America, could be bought from British 
mercantile interests. But he also learned that the British would be 
reluctant to sell to an American company. London and Pacific 
operations centered in the “barren, desert-like tablazo of the La 
Brea y Parinas Estate, near the northern tip of Peru.” Archbold ad- 
vised against purchase when Teagle told of London and Pacific 
availability. Teagle insisted that he could “smell crude oil,” so 
Archbold agreed to send Colonel Carter and five others to examine 
the property. Carter made an enthusiastic report—the holdings, 
put into the hands of oilmen, would pay—which verified Teagle's 
intuition. Bv this time Teagle had also begun to plan Imperial’s 
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moves. On the same day the board clected him president, the Im- 
perial board of directors moved to buy London and Pacific. Though 
not present at that time, Teagle, thinking ahead, also influenced 
the change of command in the Imperial office in Vancouver, which 
was the logical place to build a refinery for Peruvian oil. 

Teagle resolutely set out to develop a Canadian producing 
operation, in part because he believed that the international situa- 
tion would drive the price of crude oil up and also because he 
"knew" oil could be found in Canada. In a statement made after he 
retired from Jersey, Teagle remarked that when he became Im- 
perial's president only W. J. Hanna, Charlie Stillman, and R. V. 
LeSueur knew of his search for oil. Hanna, attorney for Imperial, 
stopped Deterding's and Shell Oil's efforts to move into Canada by 
promising highly placed officials in Ottowa that Imperial would 
find oil. 

Colonel Carter had recommended that, although expensive, 
other properties in Peru should be purchased. He rated the oil su- 
perb, the geographic location excellent, and the shipping facilities 
ideal. Riedemann sailed from Germany to assist Teagle in handling 
all negotiations. They sought to buy control of the Lobitos Oil- 
fields Companv and the Lagunitos Oil Companv—the latter 
operated under leasc by Herbert Hoover and his associates. Lindon 
W. Bates, Hoover's partner, had tried to sell the company to Billy 
Bemis of Standard and failed. Then Hoover took over. Teagle told 
that one day he sat in his office at 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, in Lon- 
don, when the door sergeant announced Hoover, who entered. 
Teagle remembered details of the interview; he should have, for 
Hoover's attire was completely out of character. Teagle’s notes on 
the interview were abbreviated: “A queer looking fellow—seer- 
sucker suit & white tennis shoes. Hoover introduced himself—had 
telegram from Bates saying if want to [sic] make any progress bet- 
ter come see T[eagle]. H{oover] said, ‘Bates will never sell these 
properties to Bemis—thev're too much alike, so I've come to sell 
them to you." Teagle replied that he knew little about the La- 
gunitos Oil Company. But Hoover supplied the necessary informa- 
tion. The stock in the company had been sold to the British public 
to get working capital. W. J. Hanna, on Teagle’s request, came 
over to check the arrangements effected. After examining the 
records he remarked, “It’s a wonder they aren't all in jail" But 
with Hoover's help, enough shares were eventually bought to give 
Imperial control of the company. Years later, at a meeting, the 
President of the United States said to Teagle. "I remember vou. 
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You didn't pay us enough for those Peruvian properties." The pur- 
chase of these properties and Jersey Standard's transfer of stock 
from the West Coast Oil Fuel Company, Ltd.—a transport com- 
pany hauling fuel oil on the West Coast of the Americas—marked 
a significant turning point in company policies toward foreign oil. 
At its February meeting in 1914, the Imperial board purchased 
land in several Canadian provinces, possiblv as potential oil prop- 
erties. 


Years later Teagle said that except for friends he was received 
coolly in Canada. Even in Imperial there were those who resented 
foreign ownership. But he possessed the ability to make the best 
of a situation, and he believed Imperial had a bright future—after 
all, the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., was his baby. 


At the time the Teagles moved to Canada, the Imperíal Oil 
Company, Ltd., had been in existence only thirty-four years, and 
Walter was thirty-six. Oil from the United States had forced the 
odoriferous Ontario oil from the European market. The odor was 
caused bv sulphur and Herman Frasch, who later worked for 
Standard, first had been employed by Imperial to remove the sul- 
phur from the crude. The only refinery, at Sarnia, had a capacity 
of four thousand barrels of oil per day. The board of directors still 
met in Sarnia. The company needed vigorous leadership and long- 
range planning. It soon began to hum with new activity, for only 
in one area did 26 Broadway tie Teagle’s hands—money. С. Har- 
rison Smith and C. W. Mayer, who went with Teagle from New 
York to Canada, remembered that they worked day and night for 
a year and a half. Teagle became very fond of these two men. 
Smith, however, did not fit into Teagle's mold. For recreation he 
preferred the race track to hunting and fishing. Mayer, placed on 
the board of directors bv Teagle, just worked. 

C. O. Stillman, plant supervisor at Sarnia, received a "go ahead" 
to modernize that plant. Construction had already begun on a 
refinery at Vancouver. Jersey's engineers, drill crews, and medical 
teams worked to get the Peruvian fields into production, but it 
was some time before London and Pacific Companv tankers lined 
up at the Vancouver docks. The Vancouver World pronounced the 
Imperial refinery at loca, near Port Moody, (across the bay from 
Vancouver) a "Public Boon." Shortly after the refinerv opened, the 
price of gasoline dropped in Western Canada. 

On September 29. 1914. Teagle reported late for a board meet- 
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ing because he had been on a Western inspection tour, checking 
on marketing and the distributors. Even though Mayer and Smith 
were thorough and careful, Teagle still insisted on reading every 
sales report, checking every supplier, and making long inspection 
trips. In 1914, to stimulate sales, the services of an advertising 
agency were obtained; in 1915, a nation-wide advertising campaign 
began. The campaign appealed to Canadian pride by pointing out 
that the oil, gas, and other petroleum products were manufactured 
in Canada. Imperial Oil sales began to boom. 

By sheer determination Teagle persuaded the Jersey board 
July 29, 1914, to increase Imperial’s capitalization by one million 
dollars, and then the Imperial board began to enlarge the scope 
of its activities. Between 1913 and 1917—the Teagle years at Im- 
perial—the volume of products sold by Imperial increased 89 per 
cent, an increase greater than that recorded by Jersey in the 
United States. Refinery production went up in those years from 
four million to twenty million barrels. 


On September 19, 1914, the International Petroleum Company, 
Ltd., was created as an affiliate of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 
In the post-dissolution months, Standard executives thought that 
this much talked about company would provide a safe haven for 
all their foreign holdings. The incorporation papers listed Walter 
Clark Teagle as president, G. H. Smith as vice president, Wallace 
Nesbitt, K.C., and the Honorable W. J. Hanna, K.C., as members 
of the board. The authorized capital was $20 million. In promoting 
the sale of International, many stock brokerage firms emphasized 
the Teagle connection. Teagle’s friend, Walter Edge, sent him a 
letter he had received from a Philadelphia house: 


Ask yourself this question: Would Walter C. Teagle have 
given up his position and prospects as Vice-President of the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, a proved and seasoned success, 
to become President of International Petroleum, unless his 
judgment and experience told him that International Pe- 
troleum presented greater possibilities: He knows and acted, 
which is a pretty strong recommendation. 


The Wall Street Journal of July 14, 1915, incorrectly pointed 
out that very little of Imperial Oil Company's stock had been sold 
in the United States, but it correctly stated that the International 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., had many stockholders in the States. 
Since much of this stock issue was in bearer share warrants, it is 
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not possible to determine just who owned it. But the first stocks 
transferred to International Petroleum were those of the Peruvian 
properties. This came through the process of having the Imperial 
board pass by-laws to transfer stock held in trust for International, 
"said latter company was not on the date of . . . purchase, namely; 
july 23rd 1914 yet incorporated." International stock quickly 
jumped in price; launched at $5.25, by January 1917, it sold at 
$14.00. 

In 1914, Teagle dispatched his ace "speakeasy" employee, James 
W. Flanagan, to Peru. The London and Pacific concession had be- 
come involved in Peruvian politics. Tax problems connected with 
it had arisen. Flanagan's letters, addressed to "Dear Boss," soon 
began to reach Teagle's desk. The war complicated matters for 
months, and it seemed wise to send R. V. LeSueur, lawyer by pro- 
fession and a diplomat in fact, to Peru in 1915. LeSueur suggested 
that Teagle either come down in person or send a delegation to 
see if a settlement could be reached. 

Some time prior to these events, at a dinner party, Rosa Belle 
Holt, a psychic and a friend of John Teagle, told Rowena that 
Walter would take an ocean voyage placing him in great danger 
and perhaps death. Walter Teagle, who at the time had no inten- 
tion of making a voyage because of the war, laughed at the pre- 
diction and assured Rowena that he was not planning to travel 
anywhere. 

When he received LeSueur's letter, he conferred with 26 Broad- 
way. The board decided that he should take a number of company 
officials with him to Peru, including J. C. Donnell of the Ohio Oil 
Company; J. W. Van Dyke of Atlantic Refining Company (whom 
Teagle had persuaded to buy International stock in order to benefit 
from his advice); Dr. T. O. Bosworth, a geologist; Harry Smith 
of Imperial; and others. The company rented the yacht Diana from 
Ledyard Blair, the New York banker. Then they hired a captain 
and a crew, obviously intending to turn the business trip into a 
pleasure cruise. However, the voyage had not been planned with 
Teagle's customary thoroughness. At sea they learned that the cap- 
tain's experience extended only to liners sailing from New York to 
Boston. 

They left New York on October 13, 1916, and arrived in Lima a 
month later without incident, all of them in high spirits from 
their pleasant trip. Teagle, Donnell, and LeSueur met with Peruvian 
president, Manuel Gonzalez Prada. Teagle told President Gonzalez 
that in view of tax uncertainties "future operations [of Interna- 
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tional] could not be continued on a profitable basis. Gonzalez sought 
to conciliate. He recognized the need for more foreign capital in 
Peru, admitted the validity of International's claim, and said that 
"there was a moral obligation for the Peruvian Government now to 
come to some amicable arrangement with the company." 

From Lima the Jersey executives went to Talara, leaving the 
capable LeSueur behind to continue working for a final settlement. 
The International Petroleum Company docks for loading tankers 
and unloading supplies were at Talara, where the native workers 
lived. When the Teagle party arrived there, they found operations 
suspended by a German-fomented strike, although the strikers 
continued to work the water distillation and ice plants. Robert 
Sullivan, the plant manager, had asked the Military Prefect of the 
District for protection of the company installations. After an Inter- 
national Petroleum steamer brought the soldiers. peace and quiet 
reigned everywhere in Talara. 

Then, the tanker Las Blanca docked and rigged lines to take 
on a cargo of gasoline. The striking workmen streamed out of the 
village, crashed through the pier gates, and milled about the dock, 
threatening to burn the ship. Virtually all the natives of Talara 
and of Negritos, another company town seven miles down the 
coast, appeared to be on the docks. It was a tense moment. 

Teagle conferred with the general commanding the troop de- 
tachment, who told him to continue having the vessel loaded and 
that if there was anv interference, the troops would clear the docks. 
Teagle knew that this could mean bloodshed, and he recoiled from 
taking such a step. It occurred to him that the general wanted to 
use the troops more than he wanted a solution. Teagle was deeply 
disturbed. The Peruvians were making excellent progress in learn- 
ing the oil field trades, and he wanted very much to demonstrate 
what a well-run oil operation, financed by foreign capital and 
manned with native labor, could do for their country. As he pon- 
dered how to solve the dilemma, the answer walked up. 

A well-uniformed young cavalry officer appeared and asked to 
see Teagle. The young officer told Teagle that for one hundred dol- 
lars he would clear the docks without bloodshed. Teagle was in- 
credulous, but he agreed to pay handsomely for the service. Teagle 
later dictated a version of what happened: "The young officer, 
a fine looking, strapping big fellow, took the matter into his own 
hands. He marched down on the dock all by himself and started 
to push the people nearest to the gate through the gate. Those be- 
hind followed suit. and it wasn't verv many minutes before he had 
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cleared that portion of the dock and there was nobody there. It 
was only a question of time before he had driven all the workers 
off the dock and back into the village. . . . This young cavalry 
officer was certainly the bravest man I ever saw—he had absolute- 
ly no fear. . . . All he had in the way of arms was about а thirty- 
two calibre revolver which he displayed. . . ." 

Hardly had the young officer cleared the docks and a tentative 
agreement been reached with the workers, when a new crisis arose. 
Sullivan, red-faced with indignation, reported to Teagle that be- 
fore the troops left, they had impressed many key workmen for 
their force. When confronted, the general gruffly stated that his 
under-strength battalion needed recruits. "I don't want to lose those 
particular men," he said, "you have lots of others around here. 
Just point out the ones we can take and I'll let the others go." Sul- 
livan supplied such a list, and the first group of men came home 
after the others were impressed. In keeping with the times, Sul- 
livan had listed all the strike leaders. 

After this incident, the Teagle party began their voyage home. 
On the way, they encountered a hurricane. Waves threatened to 
capsize the vessel, and everyone believed they were doomed. Don- 
nell walked around, urging all to be calm. Instantly, someone re- 
sponded, “Aye! Aye! Calmador.” Always thereafter, Donnell was 
known as “Commodore.” Bosworth almost died from seasickness. 
Then and later Teagle called him “the world’s worst sailor.” By 
luck, they all survived. Bosworth, on Teagle’s orders, went to West- 
ern Canada to seek oil, and the others returned to their desks. 
Rowena and Walter Teagle never tired of telling of the prophecy 
that almost came true. 

Teagle’s visit to President Gonzalez and all of the efforts of Le- 
Sueur did not solve the Peruvian troubles. Failure to reach an 
agreement over tax and land title questions drove the company to 
extreme measures, including temporary suspension of operations. 
The basic agreement between the company and the government of 
Peru proved impossible to follow, essentially because the Peruvians 
could not agree among themselves about a course of action. Even 
Teagle’s great patience grew strained, and the dispute eventually 
was submitted for international arbitration. In the years following 
1922, harmonious relationships prevailed. Peru became a model, 
demonstrating to all Latin America that “Yankee Imperialists” were 


not all bad. 
Teagle could not praise LeSueur enough for his work in Peru. 
LeSueur achieved great distinction there and in other South Ameri- 
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can countries for his understanding of their local problems and his 
use of this knowledge in conducting the business of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Company. Of Flanagan Teagle said, “Flanagan 
was very active in the Peruvian organization . . . he spent a great 
deal of time there. . . . There was no one his equal in the handling 
of complicated South American problems.” 


Teagle and Seth Hunt, Jersey treasurer, sent geologists to 
evaluate the Calgary field carly in 1914. This field had come in in 
October, 1913, and it caused an oil boom in Canada. Although the 
geologists’ reports were not encouraging, Imperial followed a safety 
first course and leased some land. 26 Broadway indicated interest, 
and since Imperial had neither a geological nor a production staff, 
such specialists were shared with International “Pete” as it was 
called. The search for oil continued. These moves and Teagle’s de- 
termined insistence on complete freedom of action, despite the 
interest of 26 Broadway, warmed up the Canadians considerably. 
Canadians liked the way Teagle worked and his unassuming man- 
ner. One of them remarked about him in those days: “If I had not 
been blessed with the physique of a hoilermaker, I never would 
have survived my association with Teagle.” Walter and Rowena 
made many friends in Canada, and he came to love both Toronto 
and Canada. 

Imperial had no legal staff; rather the company hired attor- 
neys from outside. Indeed, the arrangement proved fortunate, for 
William John Hanna served Imperial brilliantly as legal counsel. 
He was keenly aware of the ambiguous political dilemma of an 
organization that not only occupied almost a monopolistic position 
in Canada but looked doubly vulnerable because of its American 
affiliation. "Pop"—as his friends called him—Hanna should have 
known because he served as Provincial Secretary and had been in 
the Cabinet since 1905. A great black felt hat was his trademark, 
and in his shiny, ash-flecked clothes he looked like anything but a 
brilliant political and legal person. As a dedicated Canadian, Han- 
na at first seemed suspicious of Teagle, but all doubts about him 
were quickly put to flight. Teagle’s insistence upon greater inde- 
pendence from 28 Broadway influenced Hanna to support him. 
Even more important, Teagle showed from the beginning a com- 
plete trust in Hanna and a willingness to follow his advice. And 
well he might. Hanna boasted a fantastic record; as Imperial's 
counsel he had never served or been served with a writ. "A law- 
suit,” said Hanna, “is an admission of failure.” Teagle, recalling the 
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grim experience of the Missouri case dissolution decree, agreed 
completely. 

With the touch of a political master, Hanna enlisted support 
for Imperial in both Conservative and Liberal branches of the gov- 
ernment. Teagle readily agreed with the suggestion that some of 
the new Imperial stock issue should be reserved for sale to Cana- 
dians. The company also flung itself into the war crisis. At a time 
when many others were protesting the imposition of high taxes, 
Teagle made headlines with his statement, “It is war, and the 
price must be paid.” Imperial became also one of the largest sub- 
scribers to the first, second, and third Canadian war loans, and it 
was the first Canadian firm to pay partial wages to employees who 
served in the armed forces. 

Hanna's law partner was R. V. LeSueur, another outstanding 
lawyer. Hanna and LeSueur handled legislative matters for Im- 
perial, while the firm of Osler, Hammond & Harcourt did most of 
the general legal work. Teagle grew very close to H. S. Osler and 
his brother, Britton. Hanna sought by political means, and through 
his great personal prestige as a leader in social reform, to improve 
Imperials public relations. Overall, he achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in doing this, and Teagle assisted in every way possible. 

Still, the ghosts of the Standard dragon would not die. Stories 
of Standard domination of Ontario continued to be heard. In March 
1916, these charges were aired in the Canadian Parliament accord- 
ing to the Toronto Globe: "The government of Ontario is a Govern- 
ment inspired and controlled bv Standard Oil; the Provincial Secre- 
tary for Ontario is the pliant and patent servant of Standard Oil." 
Hanna replied in the Dominion Senate by denouncing the author, 
P. A. O'Farrell as “mentally unbalanced.” Teagle ignored the 
charges. 

Teagle's outdoor activities also served in an important way to 
help him gain local acceptance. His Sunday morning golfing rounds 
at the Toronto Golf Club or at Rosedale provided contacts with 
important Canadians, among them the Honorable Wallace Nesbitt. 
Nesbitt was one of serveral members of the Canadian Parliament 
to whom Teagle and Hanna made available Imperial stock which 
was difficult to obtain on the open market. He and Teagle hunted 
together frequently. H. S. Oslers duck marsh was situated thirtv- 
five miles outside of the city. There, they spent many a memo- 
rable weekend. Teagle also became a member of the Gatineau Fish 
and Game Club; the Sebatis Club; the Magannissippi Fish and 
Game Club, which in season provided superb trout fishing and good 
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shooting; and the New York Club, a good place to eat. On the 
links Teagle never became entirely comfortable; he hacked at the 
ball with more brute power than skill. But in the woods he was al- 
ways at home. There his true nature showed itself most clearly. 

He loved to hunt in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Here, he was 
usually joined by one or both the Oslers, “Pop” Hanna, Charlie 
Stillman, and stateside hunting companions Sam Megeath, presi- 
dent of Galena-Signal Oil Company; Bob Woodruff of the White 
Motor Company, later president of the Coca Cola Company; Jim 
Stewart of Stewart Construction Company; Joe Bole from Cleve- 
land; Jacob France, President of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpor- 
ation; William S. Farish of Humble Ой Company; and Walter 
Edge. They rented a private car from the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
and had it sidetracked at Skv Hill, where they kept 150 dogs. 
On most such trips the group hunted for a week or more. In 
the fall many of the dogs were shipped to Texas for hunting there. 
In fact, faced with the problem of the long trip, Teagle perfected 
a comfortable shipping box for his dogs. When hunting in Texas, 
the same people were sometimes joined by Lew Thompson, sports- 
man and close friend of Edge. Fishing was good in Texas and in 
Canada. It was Lew Thompson who first took Teagle salmon fishing 
on the Restigouche in New Brunswick. Teagle, on occasion, fished 
in areas other than Canada or Texas. He made trips to California, 
where he hunted ducks and fished, and his letters and stories indi- 
cate that he sought the Rockv Moutain trout as avidlv as he did 
the Canadian salmon. 

Teagle stories soon abounded in Canada. The Magannissippi 
Fish and Game Club was then a rough camp north of Ottawa. 
Superb trout fishing could be found there in a series of nearby 
lakes. At times in the night timber wolves came down to the fish- 
ing camp and howled dolefully. A club member's father-in-law ac- 
companied them on one trip to the Magannissippi Club. During 
the night he became frightened by the noise and awakened every- 
one in his cabin: “Listen to them howl,” he said. Teagle responded 
without hesitation, “Go back to sleep. Thats only Sam Megeath 
snoring.” Everyone went back to sleep. 

Then there was a Teagle favorite, a story he liked to tell on 
himself. One day he and Charlie Stillman were returning from a 
fishing trip at Magannissippi. Before boarding the night train for 
Toronto, the two had supper at the small hotel in North Bay. Af- 
ter the meal they sat for a time in the lobby. A man entered and 
went to the telephone. Teagle could not help but hear, and when 
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the stranger completed the call, Teagle stood up and addressed 
him. 

"From what I overheard of what you were saying on the phone, 
I take it you are in the oil business," Teagle said. 

"Yes." 

“Well,” ventured Imperials president, "Tm in the oil business 
too." 

“Oh, is that 50?” answered the man. "What company are you 
with?" 

"Im with the same company you're with—namely, the Imper- 
ial," replied Teagle. 

"Well, that's surprising," answered the other. "I didn't know 
you were with Imperial. In fact, I didn't know who you were, but 
I do know they have a leaky tank up here in North Bay and I've 
reported it several times to Sarnia. They promised to send a man 
up to caulk that tank." He surveyed Teagle's rough garb and rugged 
physique. "You must be the man they sent to do that caulking 
job.” 


Few of the company people shared the rich experience of 
Teagle’s companionship in the field. Could they have done so, they 
would very soon have gained a clearer insight into and under- 
standing of the businessman, for to a considerable extent the quali- 
ties that distinguished Teagle in business also made him outstand- 
ing afield. Enthusiasm and physical stamina played their parts 
there, just as they did in the office. Other men would have noticed 
that when Teagle played anything, he did it with the same verve 
that characterized his work. His preparation was thorough. He knew 
and understood guns, dogs, flies, reels, rods, and such pedestrian 
things as bait and feed. Dogs had to have proper pedigrees; they 
had to be thoroughly trained, and expertly handled. The Imperial 
[later Standard] office force kept the kennel records and perfor- 
mance records as well. 

Teagle purchased guns from the best American and London 
gunsmiths. Puppies were broken to the hunt and hunted enough 
to keep perfect condition. An Irish expert tied his flies for fishing, 
and he used only the finest rods and reels. After each trip he or- 
dered flies, based on his record of the flies on which the salmon 
or trout bit. Friends in the sporting goods business often sent 
Teagle hunting and fishing equipment to test. Each trip he planned 
with thoroughness and executed with precision. After every hunt- 
ing or fishing trip he wrote to all members of the party express- 
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ing his pleasure at having been with them. To those of his usual 
companions who had been unable to make a particular trip he 
wrote letters with such details as the location of the coveys, where 
the roan deer had been killed, from what pool or stream he landed 
the fish, what bait or fly he used, the weight of the fish, and the ex- 
tent of the bag. His erudition in these matters rivaled his knowl- 
edge of oil; had he not been a business executive, he would cer- 
tainly have applied his creative mind to those sports—as a hunter 
certainly, or perhaps as an inventor of sports equipment. 

For a man so large, Teagle’s coordination seemed excellent. He 
moved deliberately, as if he carefully considered each step. His 
reactions were timely and decisive. These qualities made him a 
great game and wing shot, though he rarely indulged in marks- 
manship of the stunt variety. He cast a fly with accuracy, power, 
and economy of motion. His marked capacity to observe, to listen, 
and to remember constantly added to Teagle’s already profound 
knowledge of woods and streams; yet, he never placed this lore on 
display needlessly. Beyond all this, he had a special quality that is 
difficult to describe—an instinctive flair for doing the right thing at 
the right time. 

The Canadians appreciated Teagle’s homespun qualities, and 
they were also impressed by the things he did for Imperial Oil. 
The appointment of competent department heads, the establish- 
ment of new divisions, and the clarification of organizational lines, 
all made sense and captured their imagination. 

Standard’s refusal to take more stock in the company, despite 
the directors’ willingness in 1915 to allow the capitalization to be 
increased from $15 million to $50 million, Teagle turned to ad- 
vantage. He and Hanna devised a worker-stock sharing plan which 
allowed salaried employees and agents to buy stock at the issue 
price, an innovation then termed very liberal. Also, at Christmas 
time, workers received a war bonus equal to a month’s wages. 
Three years later, after Hanna succeeded Teagle as president of 
Imperial, he reviewed the worker-stock subscription plan and said 
it worked well, “no mistake had been made.” 

Other Teagle labor policies, on the contrary, when compared 
to those of Jersey, appeared reactionary. Teagle had a truly deep 
understanding of the men who worked for wages. He insisted on 
good pay (both Imperial and Jersey Standard wage scales were 
consistently higher than average) and good working conditions. 
Yet he had strong convictions about right and wrong. A fair com- 
pany did well by its employees, and employees should do well 
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by the company. Unionism could not be tolerated. Laziness and 
poor work were inexcusable; he expected a fair day's work. In 
1915, the work week consisted of six days of nine hours each— 
fifty-four hours. In the production and drilling departments, where 
work of necessity had to be continuous, the eighty-four hour week 
applied. In 1915, Jersey Standard adopted the forty-eight hour 
week for all‘employees, substituting three shifts for two in the 
continuous process departments. When Seth Hunt informed Teagle 
about the Standard decision, Teagle wrote Hanna expressing doubt 
that Imperial should also reduce working hours. Hanna replied, 
“I agree with you that there is no necessity for any such change so 
far as the Imperial Oil Company employees are concerned.” Hanna 
said the eight-hour day would create disturbances in related in- 
dustries. Imperial went on the eight-hour day in 1918. Though 
this makes Teagle appear conservative, as would be demonstrated 
later, his position on working hours was actually flexible. 

There were also tangible monuments to Imperial’s expansion. 
In January 1915 the Toronto Financial Post reported a million dol- 
lar refinery under construction at Regina. Another dispatch, nine 
months later, indicated a big plant was in the offing for Dart- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. Other refineries were soon underway at Cal- 
gary and Montreal. Teagle had rented offices in Toronto when he 
first went there. In a matter of months, under the watchful eye 
and inquisitive tongue of Teagle, work on a new eight story office 
building for Imperial began at 56 Church Street. During the con- 
struction Teagle, ever present, jogged the architects on the plans 
and the work. When the contractors finished the building, Teagle 
stood off and admired it. He remarked, “Isn’t it a beautiful cathe- 
dral?” Beautiful it may not have been but, like all of Teagle’s jobs, 
it had been planned carefully. It included office space, a particu- 
larly attractive board room, and a filling station. The latter, a pub- 
lic relations gimmick as well as an efficient way to sell gasoline, 
had been equipped with a turntable; cars driven in were turned 
around and headed out. For the board room Teagle donated a 
huge painting of a fierce, heavily armed Arab on horseback. “Pop” 
Hanna assured visitors, “Oh, that’s the head of Imperial’s new col- 
lection department.” 

Meanwhile, Teagle could not forget the Salt Creek, Wyoming, 
and the Cat Creek, Montana, oil fields. The new refinery at Regina 
would need crude plus gasoline and kerosene. Tank cars would 
suffice to supply it for a time. There were new pipelines built. 
One linked Cygnet, Ohio, to Sarnia and enabled the home refinery 
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to maintain its number one position despite the greater efficiency 
of other refining plants more recently constructed. New pipelines 
and new refineries could not be built fast enough to satisfy the 
mushrooming demand for fuel oil; so, early in 1914, Teagle ap- 
proved a contract for a three million barrel supply from California 
Standard. When in February, 1915, Canada levied a wartime duty 
on fuel oil imports, Kenneth R. Kingsbury of California Standard 
refused to pay the duty. But while he and Teagle argued about 
which company should pay the duty, the needed oil continued to 
be delivered. Ultimately, the two companies agreed on a com- 
promise settlement. 

It seemed that Teagle could never find enough crude. Midwest 
Refining Company was shipping some crude to Regina. Teagle be- 
lieved that International could with even more advantage either 
purchase the company or obtain more oil from it. On November 
18, 1916, the Wall Street Journal reported that Verner Zivola Reed 
had placed his shares in the Midwest Refining Company on the 
market. In January, 1917, a flurry of excitement in the market 
started, based on a story in the Denver Rocky Mountain News of 
the 14th that stated a "Standard Subsidiary Will Control Midwest." 
Many newspapers picked up the story. The story also indicated 
that in 1916 Imperial (Teagle) had contracted with Midwest 
(Blackmer) for 23 million gallons of gasoline. The Natrona County 
(Wyoming) Tribune, published in Casper where much of the Salt 
Creek oil was refined, made a statement that "Walter C. Teagle 

. was active in the negotiations, and it is said that his associates 
in the Imperial and others of the Standard oil group took over 
shares offered them en bloc" and also bought in the market. Reed 
allegedly sold forty thousand of his seventy thousand shares to Im- 
perial. Henry Blackmer, in New York, negotiated with the French 
owners for their stock. 

The rumor that contro] of Midwest had been transferred is 
difficult to verify. There can be no question, however, that the 
International Petroleum Company, Ltd., did purchase some stock 
in Midwest and that Teagle added to that he already owned. 
The complete record of what he planned has been lost, or com- 
pany archives were destrayed. Thomas A. "Tom" Dines, secretary 
of Midwest Refining Company during the years Teagle served 
with Imperial, said that he knew of his own knowledge that Teagle 
was very close to and interested in Midwest. Both H. S. Osler and 
Hanna owned Midwest stock, purchased at the same time Teagle 
acquired his. Osler, at one time, became a Midwest director. Dines 
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recalled several trips to Toronto "to see Teagle and his account- 
ants" He took with him the company books and records. The 
accountants kept these records for days at a time, carefully check- 
ing them before they were returned. Teagle and Blackmer often 
conferred when the former visited New York. When Blackmer 
organized a voting trust for Midwest, both Osler and Hanna held 
places on the board. The burden of the evidence shows that Teagle 
maneuvered to do with International Petroleum what Archbold 
and Jersey had refused to do—buy the Midwest Refining Com- 


pany. 


Under Teagle’s leadership, Imperial became the most innova- 
tive affiliate of Jersey Standard. In 1914, long before the idea had 
invaded business thinking, Teagle had a motion picture made of 
Imperial operations for public viewing. As early as 1915, he ad- 
vocated a program of training university graduates for positions 
of responsibility in business. His plan to encourage employees to 
purchase company stock inspired more production and created per- 
sonal interest in jobs. Imperial could claim the honor of having 
built the first filling station in North America, opened in 1908. 
This station, in Vancouver, had dispensing equipment made of a 
converted hot water heater, connected to the main tank with ten 
feet of hose. White paint marked the quantity on the measuring 
gage, and the hands of the operator pinching the hose controlled 
the fuel flow. Soon all Canada came to know hand cranked pumps, 
topped by a five gallon glass globe, dispensing gasoline marked 
"Premier" or "Queen." Charlie Stillman, refinery boss at Sarnia, 
needed little persuasion to keep looking for new ways to improve 
the quality of gasolinc. 

While at 26 Broadway, Teagle had watched the research con- 
ducted at the Whiting, Indiana, refinery, where Jersey maintained 
its laboratories and into which they had poured so much money. 
Without any consideration by the Supreme Court for monies the 
entire Standard Oil Company had expended, the Indiana Companv 
acquired this refinery in the 1911 dissolution settlement. Thus In- 
diana Standard became owner of the patents on the revolutionary 
process of cracking gasoline, discovered by Dr. W. M. Burton. 
Teagle saw to it that Imperial became one of the first companies 
to buy this process and to revamp its plants to take advantage 
of the more powerful gasoline. From Standard of Ohio, he bor- 
rowed the idea of using motor trucks for faster distribution. From 
New York Standard, he borrowed the idea of wider distribution of 
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oil in improved containers. Kenneth R. Kingsbury of California 
Standard had hit upon an effective way of building company morale 
through a well edited magazine distributed to the employees (Jater 
the stockholders too). Teagle borrowed the idea of the Imperial 
Oil Review from him. Small wonder then that a grateful board of 
directors changed the name of an oil tanker from Hydra to Retlaw 
(Walter spelled backward), although the ill-fated vessel was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine in 1917. More important to Teagle, they 
also raised his salary. 


The story of how Teagle found an editor for the Imperial Oil 
Review is typical of the way he went out to hire the men he liked 
and needed. He had not been in Canada long when editorials in 
the Toronto Globe written by a local newspaper man, Victor Ross, 
attracted his attention. Teagle needed a competent writer, so he 
made inquiries. Ross had just suffered a crippling automobile ac- 
cident. Teagle visited him in the hospital, introduced himself, and 
said he would call on Ross later, at his home. In due time, Teagle 
called. Ross was still convalescing and at the moment of Tcagle’s 
visit seemed deeply disturbed because he could not move his hands 
well enough to help his young son mend a broken toy. Teagle 
doffed hat and coat, sprawled on the living room floor and, as 
could be expected, repaired the toy. He asked Ross to look him 
up when he could get about, and then left. Ross could not believe 
that his visitor had been the new head of one of Canada’s greatest 
companies. A firm friendship took root; Teagle persuaded Ross to 
author the influential volume, Petroleum in Canada and later to 
edit the company magazine, the Imperial Oil Review. When Teagle 
left Imperial, Ross followed him to New York. While at 26 Broad- 
way, Ross technically served in the Special Projects Department, 
though in fact, he worked as Teagle’s public relations advisor. 
[Ross work at Jersey was not permanent, and he soon returned to 


Ganada.] Ross was an excellent writer, and he complemented well 
the team of Teagle and Hanna. 


In his management of Imperial operations, the new president 
exhibited the same energy and devotion to detail that had char- 
acterized his earlier leadership of the Republic Oil Company. This 
sheer genius—attention to and concern about the most minute de- 
tails—had been a major factor in the success of Rockefeller, Sr., 
whom Teagle admired so much. A typical letter—one that even 
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sounds like Rockefeller, Sr.—l'eagle wrote in 1915, and sent to 
his sales manager: 


I drove out to Oakville on Saturday and looked over the 
plant there. Your sign writer has done a very good job— 
too bad he wasn't competent to paint the wagon at the same 
time. I noticed that there was a shingle stain company with 
quite а plant located just across the Railroad from your 
plant. .. . They must have had 200 or 300 empty barrels 
on hand and, I presume, use a considerable quantity of 
naphtha. Do we sell them their requirements? 


That sales manager was George W. Mayer, whom Teagle had 
persuaded to leave the Indiana Company. Teagle's most cherished 
recollection of Mayer concerned the time a sales department offi- 
cial, who had spent a weekend attending an evangelical meeting 
outside Toronto, wired the office to ask permission to stay one 
more day. Mayer telegraphed back, "Choose now between me and 
Jesus." 


The new policies that Teagle imposed upon Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
were far in advance of the times. In some respects, however, most 
company practices continued to reflect the conservative viewpoints 
of an earlier business generation. This curious combination of pro- 
gressivism in certain areas of operation and adherence to tradi- 
tional practices in others is always present in business—evidence 
of a sort of economic lag. But it seemed particularly noticeable in 
the Teagle administration of Imperial's affairs between 1912 and 
1916. Results of the financial operations remained a carefully 
guarded secret. Even minority stockholders were in the dark about 
sales and profit volume. "Imperials policy of silence," jibed the 
Montreal Financial Times, “is world renowned.” Efforts were al- 
so made to minimize the American connections, even to the ex- 
tent of deleting the reference to Jersey Standard ownership from 
the data submitted to Moody's manual of industrial stocks. Teagle 
also insisted, over the objections of А. C. Bedford, that the real 
identity of an Imperial subsidiary, the Northwest Company, Ltd., 
set up to acquire prospecting leases be concealed. Otherwise, Tea- 
gle correctly maintained, landowners would demand extortionate 
prices for their leases. 

These examples of secrecy, it should be remembered, accom- 
panied a general policy of giving the public and employees more 
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information than they had ever before possessed and more than 
most other companies of the day gave out. The explanation for 
this seeming contradiction is simple. Teagle pioneered in acknowl- 
edging the need for well managed public relations. As a brilliant 
operating executive, however, he knew that to achieve basic com- 
pany objectives and to protect the company from attack, secrecy 
was needed. Reconciliation of these two conflicting considerations 
he found to be one of his most difficult tasks. 

Part of the genius of Teagle showed itself in his almost magical 
ability to appear hearty, warm, and open; to be answering ques- 
tions candidly and directly when in fact the opposite conclusion 
is inescapable. Rarely did he lower his guard when away from 
those he trusted—his family, his friends or the company exec- 
utives. Hence, Walter Teagle became adept at leading interview- 
ers. It looked as though he planted the questions. In virtually all 
cases, the accounts written appear to be identical. As in the pol- 
ished mirror trick—the reflection seemed real. But in his genera- 
tion, frankness in answering questions could lead to trouble; a man 
who talked too much often paid the penalty. And Teagle could 
not lie. So the genuine Teagle—the company executive and the 
private man—cloaked the public image with good humor, affabil- 
ity, and a breezy manner. He projected what he wanted the world 
to see and hear—no more. And he became so successful in using 


this technique that most of the interviewers applauded his "open- 
handed" approach! 


The Canadian experience abundantly illustrated the fact that 
Teagle appeared simultaneously progressive, realistic, stubborn, 
kind, completely human, and extremely tough-minded. But even 
this did not cover all his traits. He was a real oilman, not just a 
dynamic executive. In its strictest sense, this term can be applied 
to extremely few of the men who have ever been connected with 
the oil industry. It implies an almost mystical instinct. Wallace E. 
Pratt, a gentle philosopher, one of the greatest of oil geologists, 
and a long-time Teagle admirer wrote: “Oilfinding involves more 
than technology. Indeed, in some of its most significant aspects, 
oilfinding takes on the character of a psychological phenomenon. 

. where new oilfields are really discovered is in the minds of 
men.” Teagle had that intuition, though in Canada, the proof was 
delayed. 

Teagle combed the prairies and the tundra for oil. Early fields 
in Ontario had plaved out a decade before Teagle arrived in To- 
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ronto. A strike in 1913, at Turner Valley in Alberta, raised hopes— 
then dashed them. Geologists grew pessimistic. No geologist with 
any real training believed, in the face of years of fruitless drilling, 
that oil could be found in Canada. 

But Teagle did. With unshakable persistence he sent his geo- 
logists afield, beginning in 1914. They found nothing. He sent 
them again. Again, nothing. Teagle went to Regina with Stillman. 
The chief geologist there, Dr. T. O. Bosworth, had worked for In- 
ternational in Peru. 

When they met, Teagle asked Bosworth, "Where are we go- 
ing to find this oil? Where are we going to drill?" 

Bosworth spread out three maps—Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba—and said, "I want to drill nine wells—straight line across 
three provinces. When I have cores ГЇЇ tell you where the oil 
is” 

Teagle replied, “That’s no use to us. We want to find oil now.” 

The geologist replied that he knew one place where oil could 
be found. When queried, he located on the map a spot by the 
Mackenzie River, near Fort Norman, far to the north. They drilled 
and struck oil but had to cap the well, for there was no trans- 
portation. This well had no commercial value then but it did block 
Shell's effort to obtain the concessions іп the provinces. 

Teagle’s deeper intuition that oil in great quantities would be 
found proved valid in 1947, when Imperial LeDuc Number 1 
tapped a bonanza in Western Canada. Not until then did luck, 
growing geological knowledge, and improved exploration tech- 
niques solve the riddle of the prairies. 


Actually, Teagle’s exploration drive in Canada during the years 
he served as Imperial’s president amounted to a part of a grand 
design, which involved the fate of the entire Jersey Standard or- 
ganization. This was no less true, despite the fact that Jersey had 
no direct ties with Imperial. But often, on visits to 26 Broadway, 
Teagle pressured, wheedled, and talked about production. Perhaps 
because of his familiarity with Deterding's basic competitive strat- 
egy, Teagle began to urge the Jersey directors toward a more ac- 
tive producing program. He knew that greater control of the supply 
of raw material seemed essential in an age when competition for 
those supplies steadily increased. Moreover, Jersey must expand its 
sources abroad if it desired to supply and protect its extensive 
foreign markets. Herein lies а new epoch in Jersey's history, for 
the Royal Dutch-Shell had begun to establish dangerous predomi- 
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nance in many producing areas. Teagle saw these things very clear- 
ly, but not all his associates shared his sense of urgency. Procras- 
tination by the Jersey directorate and cautious vetoes by the legal 
department thwarted him in several instances. Then a new op- 
portunity opened. 


Gushing oil beckoned in Mexico. In 1912, Teagle and A. С, 
Bedford sought to deal with Lord Cowdray and his son Clive Pear- 
son for the Pearson claims. Rich claims they were too, but Jersey's 
chief counsel remarked, “Every move that is made by any of the 
companies, looking toward any substantial change, is viewed with 
suspicion by the public at large.” Despite Teagle’s insistence, the 
board refused to buy. And it may have been as well, for Presi- 
dent Madero distrusted the Americans more than he disliked the 
British. In 1913, Teagle’s friend J. C. Trees and his partner, Mike 
Benedum, tried to sell their Penn-Mex Company to Standard. Tea- 
gle represented Standard. The deal discussed also included 
160,000 acres of leases. This, too, did not go through. 

In the meantime, Mexican political conditions worsened. Madero 
was overthrown in 1913, and the government of his successor, 
Huerta, collapsed in 1914, partially due to the hostility of the Wil- 
son administration. For the next three years, utter confusion existed 
in Mexico. Into that confusion Teagle dispatched his trusted opera- 
tive, James W. Flanagan, who knew Mexico well. Flanagan soon 
began sending to Teagle letters addressed “Dear Boss.” He posed 
as a buyer of mahogany. When he went to Peru, his successor, 
John Kee of Carter Oil Company, followed Flanagan's plans and 
secured some leases. 

Late in 1917, Jersey began producing in Mexico. Arthur F. Cor- 
win of Jersey, later president of Carter and head of Jersey Stan- 
dard's producing operations, had been to Mexico, and he recom- 
mended purchasing an established company. This move was made, 


and in 1917 Jersey Standard began to cash in on the rich Mexican 
petroleum harvest. 


Thus, in the years from 1914 to 1917, the pattem of Jersey 
Standard's competitive strategy gradually changed, largely through 
the aggressive insistence of one man, not even supposed to be con- 
cerned with that issue. In these years, Teagle almost single-handed- 
ly influenced the organization into starting the program of acquir- 


ing oil reserves; “Jersey Standard was openlv committed to the 
race for world petroleum supplies." 
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The incredible part of the story is that, in these formative years, 
Teagle did not have charge of producing policy or operations. 
Much of the time he remained in Toronto and gradually brought 
about this policy reversal while performing two other extremely 
demanding jobs—leadership of Imperial and direction of all for- 
eign marketing. He did it at a time when the stresses of a world 
war were becoming increasingly acute. And finally, after getting 
producing operations underway, he created an organizational 
framework without which the new foreign ventures would have 
posed impossible administrative and legal problems. 

In retrospect, Teagle's years in Canada appear remarkable, not 
just for the tangible achievement but for the number, the impor- 
tance, the variety, and the physical dispersion of the problems he 
faced, not to mention the calculated risks he undertook. Not the 
least of the risks was that the Canadian interlude could have 
blocked his future advancement. There are very few instances in 
all of Jersey Standard history where a director and vice president 
voluntarily relinquished either office—much less both—to take on 
an assignment elsewhere in the organization. Teagle's official ab- 
sence appeared all the more dangerous to his future because in 
1913, his strongest top management supporter, James A. Moffett, 
had died, and in 1916, John D. Archbold also died. When the 
board named А. C. Bedford president of the company, it appeared 
that Teagle’s path to the top had been closed. But while Walter 
Teagle had severed his official connection with Jersey, that organi- 
zation remained subject to the impelling power and driving logic 
of his economic philosophy. His capacity for making himself indis- 
pensable had not been altered. 26 Broadway still was his stomp- 
ing ground. 

The very nature of Teagles job in Canada appeared to work 
against his chances of returning to New York. He spent much time 
in Toronto fighting 26 Broadway over the issue of Imperials au- 
tonomy. At the same time, the expensive foreign producing ven- 
tures he so aggressively pushed had yet to prove themselves. 
Teagle’s strong advocacy not only encountered opposition on 
policy grounds but must also have appeared at times as a 
transgression of established lines of administrative responsibility. 
Although the Jersey board did not always back him, it had to con- 
sider that while "in Canada Teagle had driven hard, bargained 
sharply, and rarely allowed profit maximization to be subjugated 
by other considerations." And so he had built Imperial. 

Teagle moved ahead, thinking not in terms of doing the things 
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that would make him popular but rather in terms of doing the 
job that he believed necessary. Always thorough and aggressive, 
in general contrast to prevailing attitudes at 26 Broadway, he was 
also daring. He loved every minute of the hectic Canadian 
interlude and did not feel any particular strain from an adminis- 
trative load that would have killed any other executive. 


In Toronto, the Teagles lived comfortably and graciously. Ear- 
lier Canadian suspicion disappeared and they enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Nesbitts, the Oslers, the Stillmans, and many others. 
The family even found time for cruising the Canadian inland water- 
ways on Charlie Stillman’s steam yacht. Walter, Jr, grew into a 
sturdy toddler—largely under Rowena's tutelage. Teagle went 
hunting far more often than he had when in Cleveland or New 
York. One close associate reported that it always seemed that Im- 
perial's president disappeared with his briefcase and fishing tackle 
whenever a major crisis threatened. When he reappeared, he de- 
scribed the trip in great detail Then, almost as a casual after- 
thought, he would reach for his briefcase, saying, "Boys, here's 
what I think we ought to do about. . . ." 

The Canadian interlude, like the British interlude before, 
ended abruptly when war came. The United States slowly ap- 
proached the brink and then plunged in. Instantly, the entire world 
complex of international business changed its direction. New goals 
and new necessities were established almost overnight. Teagle re- 
turned from New York through the biting November cold of 1917, 


bone-tired, to tell Rowena he had been offered the presidency of 
Jersey Standard. 


NOTES ON SOURCES. Volumes, previously cited in full, used 
in this chapter: Beaton, A History of Shell in the United. States; 
Edge, A Jerseyman's Journal; Gibb & Knowlton, History of Stan- 
dard Oil Company (New Jersey), ЇЇ; Giddens, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), Hidy and Hidy, History of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), 1; Larson and Porter, History of Humble Oil 
€ Refining Company; Roberts, Salt Creek; White, Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

Oil histories: Ralph W. Hidy (Foreword by), Oils First Cen- 
tury (Cambridge, 1960); G. A. Purdy, Petroleum. Prehistoric to 
Petrochemicals (Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, 1957); Victor Ross, 
Petroleum in Canada (Toronto, 1917); Hartzell Spence, Portrait 
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in Oil. How the Ohio Oil Company Grew to Become Marathon 
(New York, 1962). 

Special collections: the Teagle Foundation Collection; the Busi- 
ness History Foundation Collection; the Gibb Collection. 

Oral and written interviews: George Dawson (Mr. Dawson 
began his career with Imperial in 1910 as bookkeeper and 
he served as office manager in Calgary before coming to the home 
office.); George M. Henderson; Colonel Frank E. Mott; Wal- 
lace E. Pratt; Mrs. Mary R. Williams. 


The Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., made available through the 
courtesy of George M. Henderson, President, the following, covering 
the Teagle period in Canada: 


Board of Directors' Minute Book 
Minutes of Stockholders’ Meetings. 


No copy of the manuscript history on the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., written by J. S. Ewing, was found in the Business His- 
tory Foundation notes; nor was one found in the home office. 

The Petroleum History and Research Center, University of 
Wyoming, made available through the courtesy of Dr. Gene Gress- 
ley and Charles G. Roundy, correspondence, records, and Henry 
M. Blackmer, "Journal Western Trip 1917." 

Spence in his Portrait of Oil gives Donnell's version of the 
Peruvian trip. Donnell erred regarding the place, which Spence 
said was Colombia. So far as is known, Teagle was never in Colom- 
bia, 

Regarding the Teagle-Ross meeting, it should be noted that 
Eugene M. Lokey in an article “Along the Highways of Finance” 
in the New York Times, February 24, 1934, gave an entirely dif- 
ferent account than the one used. The version used is the one 
Teagle related to Gibb on several occasions, and it was also told 
by him to intimate associates who knew both Ross and Teagle. 


Chapter Seven 
BESIDE MR. ROCKEFELLER'S DESK 


E was 1917 and war was raging in Europe. Alfred Cotton Bed- 

ford, the president of Standard (New Jersey), had held that 
post only four months when Bernard M. Baruch, then a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Council of National Defense, sug- 
gested that he (Bedford) form a committee on petroleum to advise 
the Council. Bedford received the approval of the Jersey board, 
and with his great talent for organization, he soon assembled a 
committee. He enlisted the services of E. L. Doheny of Mexican 
Petroleum; С. S. Davison, vice president of Gulf; J. W. Van Dyke, 
president of Atlantic Refining; and Н. F. Sinclair, president of Sin- 
clair Oil and Refining. Independent producers were first repre- 
sented by J. H. Markham. Later, Teagle was added along with 
the heads of three petroleum trade associations. James A. Moffett, 
Jr, then chief of marketing for Louisiana Standard, joined the 
committee as secretary. Bedford's office at 26 Broadway served for 
a time as headquarters for the Committee. 

When the United States entered the war, there was fear that 
the National Petroleum War Service Committee would be dissolved. 
Bedford fought hard to keep it alive. The Committee worked close- 
ly with the War Industries Board, and later it cooperated with 
the Fuel Administration, headed by Harry A. Garfield. M. L. 
Requa, with whom Walter Teagle roomed for six months, directed 
the Oil Division of the Fuel Administration. 

Bedford soon felt that the Committee was taking too much of 
his time; so Standard's "Big Board" weighed the problem. Bed- 
ford's government activity seemed desirable, because he provided 
Jersey with an improved public appearance. Moreover, the work 
being done—coordinating the efforts of the government and the 
oil industry—was vital. But with Bedford away, no one left at 26 
Broadway could run Standard, for the dissolution in 1911 broke 
up many of the important committees staffed by members of the 
board of directors. In these committees men were tempered for 
higher administrative positions. Now the board had been forced to 
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assume great and detailed managerial responsibilities with newer, 
younger directors who lacked the broad experience of an Arch- 
bold or a Moffett, Sr. Teagle had served on one of these com- 
mittees, and now he occupied a high executive position. Hence, 
he had the experience. Even had the board been able to ignore the 
war, it still would have been obvious that Teagle alone had the 
background necessary to revitalize the company as he had foreign 
marketing and the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. Still, so long as 
Bedford headed Jersey Standard, maximum utilization of Teagle's 
great talents could not be realized. 

The board created for Bedford a special position, “Chairman 
of the Board.” There was a precedent for the double headed cor- 
poration; many of the larger New York banks had a chairman of 
the board and a president. And, of course, there was the United 
States Stcel Corporation with Judge E. Н. Gary as chairman of the 
board setting policy and James A. Farrell, its president, handling 
operations. Jersey merely followed a corporate trend. 


In November 1917, the Teagles packed hurriedly and, with re- 
gret, left Toronto. First, they lived in a commodious suite in the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, with quarters for a nursemaid and the butler, 
Jackson. There was even space for a five year old boy to romp. 
Later, they moved to 903 Park Avenue. Visitors came in a constant 
procession. 

The Imperial Oil Review of December, 1917, reprinted an ar- 
ticle from the New York Sun on Walter Teagle. It provided a 
glowing report on Teagle’s accomplishments in the oil business. 
The following month, on January 18, 1918, the Imperial board of 
directors accepted his resignation as president. The cover of that 
Review carried a letter from Teagle “To the Employees of Imperial 
Oil, Limited.” He praised the employees, pointed out their deep 
involvement in war production, reminded them of their obliga- 
tion to the customers, and expressed the hope that as a result of 
all their efforts, “we will be able to do something to bring about as 
the chief blessing of the New Year a victorious and enduring peace.” 

On August 1, 1919, the Imperial board accepted with regret 
Teagle’s resignation as director. They adopted a resolution outlin- 
ing his accomplishments. The board also praised his “industrial 
statesmanship and wise business acumen,” and added that his 
“broad humanity” had “endeared him to its personnel.” This ac- 
tion severed his last official tie with Imperial. 

Many years later, Teagle dictated an account of his Canadian 
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experiences: “When I left Canada I viewed the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany as my own baby, and held only the highest possible regard 
for all of the men who were associated with me in making it the 
great Company it eventually became. The feeling and regard 1 


have always had for Imperial is greater today than at any time 
in the past.” 


In late November, 1917, Teagle, briefcase in hand marched 
down the corridor at 26 Broadway to his new office and went in. 
Moments later “he dug a fantastic looking pipe from an inner 
pocket, filled and lighted it” and then began to read and sign let- 
ters. Thus did Teagle take over the direction of the company. He 
was thirty-nine years old. Less than six hours later, Teagle left 
New York on an oil field inspection tour. He remarked that he was 
too busy to be congratulated; futhermore, there were some new oil 
ficlds that needed inspecting. 

When he returned from his travels, Teagle ordered for his of- 
fice a huge, flat-topped desk and the specially constructed chair 
necessary to accommodate a man of his size. Then, he ordered 
Mr. Rockefeller, Sr.’s desk to be found and brought to his office. 
He installed it in a corner “where he could see it without turn- 
ing his head.” 

Teagle first saw the desk in 1904; only twenty-six years old. 
he had just begun to carve out his career at Standard. One day an 
office manager came snooping around and claimed the desk. 
Teagle wanted to know why and learned that his desk, which bore 
a brass tag stamped 44, was once the personal desk of John D. 
Rockefeller. When the office manager tried to get the desk from 
Teagle, in order to place it on the mezzanine with other historical 
exhibits, the answer was short: “Over my dead body.” The reply 
was that a new desk would arrive on the morrow to replace the 
roll-top. Teagle set his teeth and said “um-m” in a manner intimates 
well respected. Without a word he was off to see Mr. Rockefeller, 
and when he returned, he had permission to keep the desk. For 
thirteen years he had used John D's desk, and now that he had 


moved upstairs, Teagle wanted it with him. And there it remained 
for more than twenty vears. 


In the fourteen years he had been with Standard, Teagle had 
acquired a rich background for top-level decision making. He came 
to head the company “with the prestige and confidence imparted” 
bv these experiences. Given his career in the oil industry and his 
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acquisitive mind, Teagle had made himself the best informed man 
in the world on petroleum affairs. To the younger board mem- 
bers, one of the most attractive things about Teagle was his “pro- 
pensity for bold and broad and brilliantly calculated negotiations” 
that led to tangible increases in Standard’s business. Teagle was 
sure of himself and his company; he knew the inner strength of 
Jersey, and he was determined to rectify its weaknesses. The Cana- 
dian interlude, far from blocking his advancement, had broadened 
his qualifications for high office. As Jersey president, Teagle finally 
had a chance to use all his abilities and energies. 

Bedford’s interests and his personality diverged widely from 
those of Teagle. However, the Jersey board’s step of creating a 
new position for him proved to be farsighted, since it relieved 
Bedford of his responsibilities for the operation of the company 
and Teagle was free to put the corporation fully behind the war 
effort. 26 Broadway needed a leader of the Rockefeller stripe— 
in fact, a veritable titan. The president had to understand oil 
fields, refineries, pipelines, industrial (chemical) engineering, ships 
and ports and shipyards, as well as the intricacies of bonds and 
financing. He had to be able to gauge the vagaries of high finance, 
war time pricing, and supply, and he also was expected to give 
definite orders and precise instructions to all employees of the 
corporation. Then, last of all, he had to know whether or not his 
orders were being followed with precision and accuracy. The com- 
pany had to produce; the allies demanded more oil. At the head 
of Standard, the times required a genius, not only to speed up 
production, but to tell other oilmen how it could be done through- 
out the industry. This titan among giants was Walter Teagle. 


“Mr. Bedford's Committee” drew the industry together, and 
the old factions learned to work as parts of a whole. Many prob- 
lems came under discussion, and some were solved. New friend- 
ships ripened despite the certain knowledge that competition was 
likely to increase after the war ended. Virtually all the major 
figures of the oil industry visited Washington and New York, con- 
sulting with the Bedford Committee and the Oil Division which 
Requa headed. Teagle learned to know them all. Several of them 
became close friends especially the loner, Henry L. Doherty of the 
Cities Service Company, and the maverick, E. W. Marland of the 
Marland Company. Teagle found pleasure in working with old 
friends, such as William Stamps Farish of the Humble Oil Com- 
pany. Teagle thought Bernard M. Baruch, head of the War Pro- 
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duction Board, was “a grand fellow,” who operated like a real 
executive—"knew what he wanted and left it to you to get it.” 
For three or four months, Teagle shared an office with Requa who 
he thought did “a pretty good job.” 

The war required that businessmen and bureaucrats work in 
harmony, and both benefited from the experience. The Committee 
provided “an exceptionally useful vehicle for acquainting official 
Washington not only with particular domestic problems such as 
prices and depletion allowances but with general conditions in the 
world industry as well.” The mutual understanding resulting from 
these war experiences foreshadowed improved relations for the 
future. 

Though Standard was still trying to adjust to the dissolution 
decree, six years had passed, and the period of conditioned re- 
action to the court decision was ending. In truth, it seemed to be 
the beginning of a new era in the history of Jersey. The membership 
of the board was younger than it had ever been in the annals of the 
company. For the first time Standard had in Bedford a command- 
ing public figure whose approach to the press and public could 
be described as open handed. During his presidency, the press 
was always welcome in his office. During nearly nine years in 
office, he never swerved from this attitude. “I mean to keep 
my door wide open to every person having a legitimate call upon 
my attention.” Still, his duties in Washington prevented his being 
readily accessible. Moreover, Bedford was almost alone at Jersey 
in the belief that great corporations had larger public responsibili- 
ties than they usually accepted, at least publicly. He charted a 
course for which he deserves much credit—a course that Walter 
Teagle followed and even improved upon. If in one sense it was 
managed news that Teagle gave out, the sources of information 


at Jersey still remained available to be consulted by inquisitive 
reporters. 


When Teagle first was offered the chair of John D. Rockefeller 
and John D. Archbold, he attached one condition to his accept- 
ance. Several versions of the story survive. In one, Teagle told 
the board that his leisure time was spent hunting and fishing 
(which they already knew) and that he wanted to continue with 
these activities; but that he would never be more than a few 
hours away from the telephone, and his briefcase would accom- 
pany him. He asked for a one vear trial period as president. Ac- 
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cording to this version, the probationarv trial was never mentioned 
in the board room again. 

Another and more generally accepted version is that, when hc 
was offered the presidency of Standard, Teagle stated that he 
could not accept unless the directorate allowed him three months 
vacation each year. This stipulation he made in earnest. The board 
accepted because they knew that Teagle worked as hard for Stan- 
dard on his trips and while hunting and fishing as he did in the 
office. They knew of his proclivity for seeking time by himself to 
reflect and for mastering technical information as only he could, 
and then returning to his base with a sound solution in mind. His 
habits were well established. Many on the board were themselves 
members of what his staff referred to as "Teagle's Pension List." 
This included an ever increasing number of friends and associates 
who received from Teagle cartons of game and fish packed in ice. 
The war and the job did make Teagle's hunting and fishing more 
difficult; but he managed to squeeze in a few trips to Texas. 


Changes took place at 26 Broadway. Much of the formality of 
the Archbold era disappeared, for Archbold rarely left his office. 
But Teagle soon knew everyone and had a greeting for them. It 
was noted, however, that only Chester O. Swain, Jersey's chief legal 
counsel, referred to "The Boss" as Walter. [Of course, Riedemann, 
who was sitting out the war in Switzerland, always called him 
Valter.] The offices began to hum. When the time came to lock 
the building, Teagle stuffed his briefcase and went home—to work. 

The press doubted Teagle's statement that he would continue 
Mr. Bedford's "open door" policy. Many reporters claimed never 
to have seen the inside of the president's office or to have peeked 
into the famous board room at Jersey headquarters. Northrop 
Clarey, who had worked on the Wall Street Journal as an ad- 
vertising man and as financial editor for the New York Times, met 
an associate and began to question the sincerity of the policy. 
Clarey later related what happened. "Let's go over and talk with 
the new Standard Oil president," he said. His companion pro- 
tested that the attempt would be a waste of time, but the two 
set out anyway. At 26 Broadway they presented their credentials 
and made their request. An office boy disappeared, and five min- 
utes later returned. “This way, gentlemen.” The two startled re- 
porters found themselves in Teagle's office. 

“Sorry to keep vou waiting, boys,” he exclaimed. "Next time 
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call me in advance.” Teagle then launched into a long and de- 
tailed discussion of the business, answering questions freely. The 
two reporters left. “I don’t get it,” said Clarey, shaking his head 
as he descended the building's wide granite steps. "I just don't get 
ite 

Teagle gave Arthur Howden Smith of the New York Post a 
detailed explanation for publication. 

“What is your policy to be regarding Standard Oil affairs?" 
Smith asked. 

“I shall follow in the lead of Mr. Bedford,” replied Teagle. 
“Everything is to be in the open. I want the newspapers to feel 
they have a right to send here whenever they wish to know any- 
thing about us. They will always be welcome. If vou will give me 
a little notice ahead, I will always be glad to see you myself.” 

Smith then reported that Teagle arose and shook hands—"a 
powerful, crunching grip, the grip of a man who means what he 
says. 

Other reporters also visited the new president. To one Teagle 
said, “The Standard Oil Company has nothing to hide and our door 
is always open to any legitimate seeker after news. The company 
is essentially a public service corporation and today more than ever 
because the only aim that any corporation should have now is to 
help win the war, and to that end we shall devote our efforts 
day and night.” To another he remarked that the businessman 
had to extend every effort during the war, “only as we prove our 
fitness to run business now will we be allowed to run it in the 
future.” 

A Literary Digest article voiced the trenchant question, "Who's 
Teagle” and every newspaper correspondent seemed to jump up 
and answer. The public apparently had forgotten the coverage 
which attended Teagle’s election to the Jersey directorate at the 
age of thirty-one. And so, all over the country, newspapers picked 
up the story. 

It was clear that the American press had found a new Hora- 
tio Alger hero. This, too, despite the obvious fact that Teagle had 
a background of wealth and education. In all the publicity that at- 
tended the change in Standard management there was not a single 
sour note, not the faintest echo of the anti-Standard passions of 
earlier days. Times had indeed changed. The press, and presum- 
ably a substantial segment of the public, became intrigued with 
Teagle and by his career. “There is inspiration for every young 
man in what he has achieved,” stated the Oil Trade Journal. “A 
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. romance of the kind we are wont to regard as typical of 
America's business leaders and of the results of opportunities which 
only America can give to the man of ability, force, power, and 
determination." 

Not only did Jersey's president improve relations with the press, 
but he also insisted on launching a company periodical patterned 
after the Imperial Oil Review. He simply brushed aside the ob- 
jections of one director and of some other officials, who felt that 
the company already was telling the public too much. Victor Ross 
came down from Canada to take charge, and the first issue of The 
Lamp appeared in May of 1918. "Its purpose," wrote Ross, "is to 
introduce the employees of the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) to each other... ." Teagle became so enthusiastic that he 
practically crammed the new magazine down the throats of his 
associates, insisting that all the directors read every issue (later 
mailed to stockholders as well). The Lamp was factual and de- 
tailed. Rapidly it became more attractive, and it avoided the mis- 
take of "writing down" to employees. While he was Jersey’s presi- 
dent, Teagle served in fact as editor of The Lamp. He looked over 
the articles for each issue, checking them word by word and mak- 
ing countless changes to get the facts and the tone exactly right. 
Most of the trivial detail disappeared in the process. Almost every 
item described or explained something about the oil business and 
about the people who ran it. Almost every issue carried a concise 
statement of some company policy. 

The last move represented a notable innovation, even though 
much was left unsaid. Hitherto Jersey policies, while usually clear- 
cut and well known to all executives, had rarely been formalized 
in print or widely circulated within the organization. Teagle in- 
sisted not only upon being explicit, but also upon communicating 
the explanations to all employees. He felt that the more they knew 
about the business, particularly those phases that were not tangible, 
the better workers they would be. With this same goal of greater 
employee participation in mind, Teagle also initiated "Coin Your 
Ideas," a well planned and highly successful program of paying 
rewards to employees for suggestions leading to improvements in 
the business. This was followed by a succession of employee stock 
purchase plans patterned after the Canadian experience and based 
on Teagle's theory that workers should also be owners. 

In 1918, Ross helped Teagle to prepare the first published an- 
nual report of Jersey Standard. (Ross continued to help with the 
annual report even after he had returned to Toronto to serve on 
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the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., board of directors.) This report 
contained a wealth of information about company operations. 

So far, this recital of innovations and changes does not include 
the adoption of a positive public relations program, That major 
change in Standard policies was not to come until a later ter- 
rible war, when again the great corporation was to be racked on 
the altar of war-inflamed public opinion. Teagle’s earlier changes, 
however, resulted in a more relaxed attitude of the Jersey Com- 
pany toward both the government and the press. But Teagle still 
controlled the interviews with reporters; never did he depart from 
his old habit of telling them what he wanted them to know— 
nothing else. Still, at Jersey Standard, the Teagle days were the 
days of the “friendly company.” 


The combination of economic and political circumstances at the 
close of 1917 augured much for Jersey Standard. Prosperity was 
sweeping the nation, Wilson's crusade against big business had 
been sidetracked. People in the streets cheered and waved flags 
to honor the boys in khaki streaming up the gangways of the wait- 
ing transports. But all the world knew, too, that the fate of the 
Allies was being determined in the fumaces and refineries and 
machine shops and shipyards of America. American businessmen 
accepted a new role, and they liked it. Ten years earlier, the 
popular image of capitalism had comprised a corpulent, silk-hatted 
banker, with greedy countenance. In 1917, the symbol became a 
clean-cut, square-jawed executive, his tie loosened, his friendly 
hand resting on the brawny shoulder of Labor. 

Jersey Standard represented a magnificent potential. The ad- 
versities and hostilities of the preceding decade had made the com- 
pany stronger, not weaker. Since 1911, crude oil production had 
more than doubled and refining capacity rose fifty per cent. Con- 
tinental markets and producing facilities had been disturbed by the 
war, but it seemed probable that Jersey's foreign competitors had 
been even more seriously weakened. 

Yet, the war presented a forbidding challenge. German sub- 
marines had made fair game of Jersey's tankers, many of which 
were lost to torpedoes. Field marshals, new to motorized war- 
fare, viewed their shrinking petroleum supplies with horror and 
despair. The British fleet seemed barely able to find fuel for es- 
sential convoy and counter-blockade activities; almost nothing was 
left for offensive maneuvers. Then, the bitter winter of 1917-1918 
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closed in, sending demands for fuel soaring and crippling or shut- 
ting down entirely many of the vital domestic supply lines. 

The burden of wartime business that fell upon the new presi- 
dent was heavy but not crushing. He required no indoctrination 
whatsoever, and he knew exactly what had to be done in every 
division of the company. Teagle, and most other oilmen, asked only 
that they be allowed to do the job themselves. They mistrusted 
the well-meaning but sometimes bungling efforts of the mushroom- 
ing government agencies, and they harbored a deep-rooted fear 
that war regulations might prove permanent. 

Teagle's first months as Jersey's president were also made easier, 
as well as more enjoyable, by the presence of able associates around 
him. Deprived of the wise counsel of his close friend, Heinrich 
Riedemann, Teagle leaned heavily upon Frederic D. Asche, his 
staunch ally and fellow Export Trade Committee member of ear- 
lier years. His old supporter, Seth B. Hunt, who doubled as com- 
pany treasurer, was a mine of information, and George H. Jones 
proved to be the undisputed human memory machine on the 
board. Though he was too pious to be a real brawler in the 
rough and tumble board sessions, Jones became the only director 
to whose command of facts Teagle himself would defer—he once 
astonished the board by reciting verbatim a long contract. 

Generally, these men were specialists, who did not have the 
broad experience in the oil business that had enabled earlier 
board members to transcend departmental lines. Hence, they 
tended to be responsive to Teagle’s guidance, and they supported 
him from the beginning of his term as president. Teagle did not 
attempt to dominate the board. He ruled “by being magnetically 
logical and irrefutably convincing." He was especially clever at in- 
sinuating his ideas into the minds of his associates and adept at 
working through others. He and his close friends on the board 
realized that after the war the time would be ripe to transform 
the company along the lines they thought most desirable. 


During the war, an increasing amount of Teagles time was 
devoted to the affairs of the National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee. Here, his encyclopedic knowledge of the oil business proved 
invaluable, particularly in the early months, before adequate sta- 
tistical mechanisms had been established. The critical factor as 
well as the basic problem was to deliver a vastly enlarged supply 
of gasoline and fuel oil with existing facilities. This meant over- 
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time for all employees, intricate scheduling of crude oils to pipe- 
lines and refineries, and smooth cooperation throughout the indus- 
try. The response to these necessities was immediate. A rising flood 
of petroleum products began to pour forth, but even so, the short- 
ages were acute. Teagle, aware of the situation, devised an ап- 
swer. He hurried to Washington, but no one there liked his idea 
—which was to have all non-essential cars stop rolling on Sundays. 
The bureaucrats argued that the people would not comply and 
that a million policemen could not enforce such a regulation. Teagle 
said, “Just tell the country what it's all about. Make it a patriotic 
measure and they'll do it.” Of course, Teagle was right. Morc than 
a million cars did not move on cach of the gasless Sundays, and 
the gasoline shortage was lessened. Modestly, Teagle did not then 
claim authorship of the idea nor did he take credit when asked 
about it. Months later, on September 25, 1918, the Netw York Sun, 
a notorious Standard baiter, inquired editorially, "Who is the ge- 
nius? . . . we insist it was some one man . . . perccived that better 
results could be obtained by making the sacrifice and the service 
a purely voluntary matter. . . . The Sun would like to know the 
name of this man of genius." Tcagle never told them. 

When victory came at last, it brought along a justifiable glow 
of self-satisfaction. The contribution of the American oil industry 
had been a notable one. And not the least of war-time achieve- 
ments was the success of an industry which had voluntarily pulled 
together and instituted efficient central planning. Even British and 
French statesmen offered lavish praise. Medals and honors were 
freely bestowed—Teagle was made Commander of the French 
Legion of Honor. “The Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil," 
stated the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Nearly half 
the fuel for the British leet had come from America, as had more 
than four-fifths of the French Army's petroleum requirements in 
1918. Jersey men got busy with their pencils and figured that 25 
per cent of the entire war requirements of the Allies had been 
supplied by their organization. Even more important in some ways, 
the war had exerted a tonic effect upon morale. Jersey Standard's 
corporate inferiority complex all but vanished. Profits had been 
good, though not extravagant. Washington seemed friendly and 
seemingly had come to appreciate the peculiar problems of the 
petroleum industry. 

But Teagle never had been one to dwell on current triumphs. 
He was modest to the point of taciturnity about his own part in 
the war effort. While buovantlv optimistic about the future. he 
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felt too concerned about certain major problems to spend any time 
in celebrating the victory. His secretaries grumbled that they had 
not even been allowed to leave their desks to watch the Victory 
Parade passing along Broadway, below their office windows. 


The war and inflation brought a spate of labor problems. Work- 
ers had struck at Jersey prior to Teagle's arrival. In 1915 and 1916, 
tragie, unprecedented, and—to the directors—inexplicable out- 
breaks of violence occurred at the Bayonne refinery. Management, 
incorrectly, blamed labor, though they caused only a minor part of 
the trouble. Poor local management and an almost complete break- 
down of communications with the workers seem, in retrospect, basic 
reasons for the strikes. When the strikers used violence against 
plant guards, Jersey Standard fought fire with fire, following the 
classic pattern. The incidents blackened Jersey's name; lives were 
lost, property destroyed, and bitterness implanted. The press sen- 
sationalized these confrontations and, as part of their now habitual 
syndrome, blamed their favorite devils, the Rockefellers. The di- 
rectors realized that a complete overhaul of labor policy would be 
in order. John D. Rockefeller, Јг., intervened—one of the very few 
times he ever interfered in company affairs—and was instrumental 
in bringing labor expert Clarence J. Hicks to the company. 

This was the background. Hicks had recommended a sweep- 
ing program of employee benefits and an elaborate plan of indus- 
trial representation, designed to provide employees with the 
means of airing their requests and grievances. It remained to be 
seen how the new president would react to the Hicks program, 
particularly in view of his attitude toward the eight-hour day while 
in Canada. 

Teagle had in fact been deeply disturbed by the Bayonne 
strikes, and privately he placed the blame squarely on manage- 
ment. After arriving in New York, he studied the Hicks proposals 
and gave them his enthusiastic support. This was a dramatic shift 
from a fairly conservative to a decidedly progressive attitude. But 
the time and scene had changed, and Teagle changed with them. 

Having once changed his mind regarding labor hours and wages, 
Teagle converted to an entirelv new outlook. One of his pet say- 
ings in the early days was that "only donkeys and signboards never 
change their minds." So the man who in 1915 could oppose the 
eight-hour workday for Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., began to 
press the Jersey board and all affiliated companies to adopt the 
eight-hour day and six-day week (later the forty-hour week). 
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The press, unaccustomed as it was to verifiable news from 
Jersey, reacted positively to the new programs. Though it could 
never be said that they forgot their “whipping boys,” the Rocke- 
fellers, newspapers and magazines did focus upon Standard’s more 
progressive labor policies. If Clarence J. Hicks deserved to be 
known as the architect of this program, Teagle was the executor. 
The relationship between the two men always remained cordial. 
Some observers have claimed that Hicks was the only person who 
ever marched in and told Teagle that he was absolutely wrong. 

Jersey Standard's industrial representation plan made its bow 
auspiciously, during a banquet at 26 Broadway on April 1, 1918. 
Bedford, Teagle, the directors, and many division executives 
mingled with employee representatives. On both sides the speeches 
expressed hope and good will By this time, Teagle was a suf- 
ficiently seasoned public speaker to conceal his lack of ease on 
the platform. His remarks, delivered without flourish, were en- 
tirely factual and to the point. He stressed performance, earn- 
ings, and pay. “Welfare work,” he stated, “is not regarded in any 
sense as a substitute for fair wages.” It was the kind of talk the 
delegates understood. 

The new labor harmony at Jersey Standard created news across 
the country. A feature article in the Cincinnati Enquirer, on April 
8, 1918, quoted Teagle as saying “that he hoped to see the time 
come when a man to man fraternal relation would be permanently 
established in the great corporations” and that all those who worked 
for a corporation were “employees.” The New York newspapers, 
the American, the Sun, the Post, and the Tribune announced that 
the new labor-management relationship at Standard would carry 
financial rewards—a ten per cent wage increase had been an- 
nounced. The Journal of Commerce praised the program editorial- 
ly for creating “a better spirit between capital and labor.” 

Forbes magazine for April 20, 1918, hailed the labor program 
as the reinstitution of John D. Rockefeller's injunction that the em- 
ployees of Jersey should receive better wages for fewer hours work 
than they would elsewhere. The article pointed out that in the 
days when H. H. Rogers had held sway at Standard, the motto 
regarding labor was “whenever it shows its head, hit it” (Rogers 
later changed his views). Bedford and Teagle belonged to “the 
new school” who would demand a more equitable policy for labor. 
In May, 1918, the Baltimore Sun stated that Teagle had announced 
a policy of annuities and benefits for refinery employees there to 
correspond with those in effect elsewhere in the corporation. 
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The evidence is clear that while labor policies at Jersey were 
not excessively liberal nor did they meet all demands made by the 
labor unions, they were advanced and enlightened for the time. It 
was discovered later that what could not at the time have been 
known to be true—the plan gave too much power to the foremen 
and not enough to the rank and file laborers. In 1918, however, 
the question was not the power base or the textbook complete- 
ness of the plan. Teagle, Bedford, and the directors were con- 
cerned with results. Teagle followed all of the details closely. In 
April 1919, at another banquet, Teagle reviewed the program and 
pronounced it satisfactory. The New York Times said that the di- 
rectors and workers celebrated a "year of good-will.” 

The leaven at Jersey was the driving, self-assured, yet humble 
president who could generate in the vast majority of the employees 
a real feeling for the company and for himself. And rarely has a 
major captain of industry been so unaffected—so successful in con- 
vincing the laborers that his interest in them was personal and 
genuine—as was Walter Clark Teagle. 

Out of innumerable such incidents, occurring then or later, one 
episode in Baltimore may be selected as typical The occasion 
was a labor-management banquet at the Emerson Hotel, to which 
Teagle had been invited by E. A. Rudiger, head of the Baltimore 
refinery. Teagle arrived after the others had been seated, and he 
was ushered to the seat of honor on a flower-decked platform. 

"Hell, Rudiger!" he exclaimed, "I'm not going to sit there!" 

He walked to the nearest table on the floor and said, "Got a 
chair, boys?" He sat down among the men and as he looked across 
the table his eyes lit up. “Bill Regan! I met you at Bayonne be- 
fore the war. You had a new baby. How is the youngster and the 
missus? To a later generation, this incident may appear con- 
trived. But there was no doubt in the minds of those present 
that Teagle knew Regan and that his interest was genuine. 

Teagle's popularity with the men actually became so great as 
to constitute a potential problem for the second-line management. 
When disputes arose, the labor delegates habitually asked to pre- 
sent their case to Teagle. Despite the pressures of other duties, as 
often as was possible he would participate in labor-management 
discussions when requested to do so. On one occasion, when dele- 
gates from three of the largest refineries had gathered to discuss 
some highly controversial matters with management, Teagle put 
in an unexpected appearance. Frank S. Abrams, later to be Jer- 
sey's president and board chairman, and one of the noted human- 
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ists in the corporation, was in charge of the meeting. He won- 
dered and worried about the effect of Teagle's presence on his own 
authority. His concern deepened as the delegates, ignoring Abrams, 
directed their remarks at the president. Teagle listened quietly. 
When they were through, he arose. Slowly he unfolded his great 
frame until it seemed to fill the platform. He spoke carefully, and 
with the stroke of genius, redirected the men's attention to Abrams. 
It was not possible, he told the men, for him or for the directors 
to handle personally everv detail of the business. That was why 
they appointed capable men like Abrams to help out. 

"Abrams," said Teagle to the delegates, "is the very best man 
in the whole companv on these questions. He has my complete 
confidence. Please continue vour discussions with him." 

Teagle then nodded to the assembly, grinned, and walked out. 
Thereafter, Abrams was trusted implicitly bv his employees. He. 
in turn, was devoted to Teagle forever. 
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ever, a number of versions of this story appeared in print then and 
later, all based on interviews with Teagle. 


Chapter Eight 
TEAGLE HUNTS DOMESTIC CRUDE 


i^ 1919, Teagle decided to persuade Jersey Standard's “Big 

Board" to change its long-standing policy of purchasing most 
of its crude oil supply, to one enabling the company to own domes- 
tic sources of crude as well as producing companies. He believed 
that the antitrust fever had abated, and that neither the Justice 
Department of the United States Government nor the American 
people would object to Standard's acquisition of producing affili- 
ates. The needs of the great Allicd war machines had convinced 
those who served on the National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee that au oil shortage was imminent. New fields must be 
tapped, and Jersey needed producers wherever they were to be 
found. 


Due to the publicity attending Walter Teagle's appointment 
to the presidency of Jersey Standard and the press coverage that 
singled out his work on the "Petroleum Committee," he had be- 
come to the public a leading spokesman for the entire oil indus- 
try. Therefore, in January, 1919, the reporters turned to him for a 
prediction about the outlook for this industry in the first year of 
peace. Newspapers ranging from the Wall Street Journal and the 
New York Times to the Memphis Commercial Appeal and the Port 
Jervis (New York) Union all recited his optimistic views. The 
Wall Street Journal ran two consecutive features, which Teagle 
used to state his opinions regarding the oil situation and to indicate 
the direction in which he intended to lead Jersey. In the first ar- 
ticle Teagle summarized the experiences of the industry during 
the war and the existing domestic situation. He followed in the 
second with an analysis of the world oil picture and stated that if 
the United States intended to maintain its "pre-eminence as an ex- 
porter... it would be in the general interest if new oil" could be 
located. He added that new foreign fields, more accessible to con- 
suming markets, would have to be found along with domestic 
Sources. 
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From the day, in 1911, when the Supreme Court decreed the 
dissolution of the Standard trust, until he left Jersey, Teagle was 
concemed about additional supplies of crude oil for refineries. He 
discussed this problem often with close friends in and out of the 
company. One of these men was William Stamps Farish. 

There is no record indicating when the two men first met. 
Teagle’s letters, written from Texas іп 1900 and 1901, mention 
the Bonner brothers, John Henry Kirby, Benny Brown, and Caesar 
Kleberg among others. Despite statements made later, Teagle was 
in Texas selling oil for his father when the great Spindletop gusher 
blew in on January 10, 1901. 

Farish came to Texas in that year, and Teagle sold oil in 
Texas for two more years. During that time he often hunted on the 
King Ranch. After he moved to the New York offices of Jersey 
Standard and even after he became head of the Foreign Export 
Department, he continued to retum to Texas to hunt. The same 
held true during his Canadian years. Robert W. Woodruff, at that 
time with the White Motor Company in which Teagle was a prin- 
cipal stockholder, recounts that he, Teagle, Farish, and others often 
hunted together in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Teagle admired 
and understood fine craftsmen of the shooting art; Bill Farish was 
such an artisan. So long as Farish lived they hunted together. 
Hence, it is certain that the paths of Teagle and Farish had crossed 
before the United States entered World War I. Oil and mutual 
friends with identical tastes in South and East Texas would natu- 
rally have drawn them together. 

Farish, three years younger than Teagle, held a law degree from 
the University of Mississippi and possessed impeccable Confeder- 
ate credentials—he was the grandnephew of Jefferson Davis. To 
observers, he seemed “reserved in manner, tall and sturdy of build 
and with a prematurely bald brow.” Farish had come to Spindle- 
top to report on the gusher for an uncle in England, who desired 
to invest in oil properties. 

Oil fascinated him, as it did Teagle, and he became a true 
oilman’s oilman. After a struggle, he successfully established him- 
self in Houston with his partner, Robert Lee Blaffer. (They named 

their firm Blaffer and Farish.) Through a series of combinations 
with other equally active independents, the Humble Oil Company 
emerged in 1911. Shortly before the United States declared war in 
April 1917, the Humble Oil and Refining Company incorporated. 

Farish and Teagle were alike in many important respects; thus, 
when the new company was formed, the interests of Farish and 
Blaffer came off “least favorably of all.” Both Teagle and Farish 
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had always been willing to trade the short loss for long-term gain. 
Both men possessed the spark of genius; both were men of vision, 
and they made frequent accurate intuitive judgments. Teagle had 
or gave the illusion of an extroverted personality; Farish was of 
"reserved disposition." Both were men of strong feelings; Teagle 
kept his emotions more tightly in check than did Farish, although 
Farish generally had his feelings under control. 

The National Petroleum War Service Committee drew the best 
brains in the petroleum industry to Washington and New York 
(at their own expense). Both men went and served when needed, 
and all the time their friendship ripened. 


Teagle believed that at the conclusion of the war there would 
be a shortage of crude; the domestic trade sales volume would 
certainly go up, while export needs would still have to be met. 
Aware of Deterding's global plans, he knew that Royal Dutch- 
Shell's command of foreign producing areas had actually increased 
during thc recent hostilities. And immediately after the war, De- 
terding had purchased the Pearson claims in Mexico which, it ap- 
peared, "increased the world production of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
by about 50 per cent." Teagle and Bedford had tried without suc- 
cess to buy the claims earlier from Lord Cowdray and the Pear- 
son interests. Then, in the winter of 1918, Teagle became disturbed 
by predictions (documented in March) that the British government 
would soon be merging its interests in the Anglo-Persian Company 
with the Royal Dutch-Shell Company. The stakes were getting 
higher, and thc game seemed to be rough. 

During the war, members of the Bedford Committee and the 
oil company executives working with the committee had become 
aware of the fact that they were refining domestic oil for export 
and thereby were gambling on a continual supply in the United 
States. Teagle, reasoning carefully, concluded, that given the truth 
of this situation, he still needed to bolster Jersey's domestic sources 
of crude. As a skilled poker player, he wanted full backing before 
he really moved to locate oil in foreign lands close to markets 
abroad. Additional sources of domestic crude would strengthen his 
hand for the coming petroleum wars. Of course, this did not mean 
that Jerseys efforts to locate a world supply of oil should be 
diminished; rather, the search in the United States had to be in- 
tensified. 


Jersey Standard’s affiliate, the Carter Oil Company, could help. 
Colonel John Carter. the “fiercely individualistic” veteran of forty 
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years of struggle, had retired in 1915. West Virginia wells seemed 
to be drying up, and officials there had relaxed to such a degree 
that their conversation more often concemed the excellence of the 
food in the companv dining room than declining oil production. Tt 
was obvious that Carter Oil needed new, vigorous leadership. Arch- 
bold and Bedford chose Arthur F. Corwin who came up through 
the South Penn Oil and the Penn-Mex Fuel companies. Corwin, an 
excellent executive, was also placed in command of Jersey's domes- 
tic producing operations, and he moved to 26 Broadway. Carter 
Oil Company then relocated its headquarters from Sistersville, 
West Virginia, to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile, at 26 Broadway a brilliant decision had been made: 
J. Edgar Pew of the Sun Oil family signed on with Standard, to 
take charge of Carter's western division. Pew was a great produc- 
tion leader—able, intelligent. farsighted, and willing to take calcu- 
lated risks—precisely what Carter Oil lacked after Colonel Carter 
grew old. Teagle gave credit to Bedford for hiring Pew and, al- 
though in Canada at the time, Teagle watched and admired the 
new Carter leader, terming him an “exceptionally able executive.” 
In 1915, the great Cushing, Oklahoma, field blew in—and Carter Oil 
Company arrived months later. But backed by Standard’s war chest, 
Pew acquired leases all over Oklahoma as well as in Kansas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Both from Carter wells and through 
new purchases made by Pew, Jersey acquired millions of barrels of 


vil for the war effort. The mid-continent area, Teagle believed, was 
in good shape. 


Domestic crude was in plentiful supply in Texas, and Teagle 
thought he knew how to get it. Late in 1916, he, Farish, Walter 
Edge, John Bonner, and Lew Thompson had been on a hunting 
trip at Caesar Klebergs end of the King Ranch. There, Farish told 
Teagle that Humble needed money for expansion. Teagle said, “Bill, 
why don't you see what I can do for vou?” Farish refused the aid in- 
dicating that the executives preferred to approach the New York 
banks since "loans from Texas banks, however, did not prove ade- 
quate for Humble's far-from-humble needs.” Then, Jesse Н. Jones, 
a Humble director, helped arrange a loan of $250,000 for ninety 
days, personally guaranteed by several key officials. 

In February, 1918, the continued financial needs of the com- 
pany again became apparent, and the company leaders decided 
to approach the New York banks once more. 

In the meantime, Teagle, who must have known a great deal 
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about Humble's financial straits, assessed the company and its 
leadership. While production experts could appraise the Humble 
holdings, he personally judged the officials and board members. 
He liked what he saw and what he heard about them. He had met 
Farish's two brothers, Stephen Power and Robert D., and he was 
aware of the fun-loving Blaffer's talents. Through contact with 
Farish, Kirby, and John Bonner he learned of others in the group 
(even if he had not met them all): Harry C. Weiss, Walter W. 
Fondren, Charles B. Goddard, the lawyers Lobel A. Carlton and 
Edgar E. Townes, the Sterling brothers Ross S. and Frank P., 
and Wallace E. Pratt. These men were all exceptionally able, 
dividing administrative and feld work in the Humble Company 
brilliantly and placing men in positions best suited for their talents 
and temperaments. 

In the fall of 1917, Bill Farish had approached Pratt to join 
Humble. Despite Pratt's earlier opinion that Humble was just an- 
other “fly-by-night . . . outfit,” Farish sold both himself and the 
company. Pratt accepted the job—a decision neither he nor the 
Humble Company ever regretted. Teagle met Pratt on an inspec- 
tion tour of the Ranger field, early in 1918. Much impressed with 
the fine geologist, he remembered him well. The Jersey president 
knew how rare true oil finders were, and he recognized Pratt as a 
potential genius in that field. 

Teagle became convinced that he needed to deal for the 
brains in the Humble Company, as well as for the crude they were 
producing and for their future production potential. Humble not 
only operated in Texas, it also was active in the Oklahoma fields. 
The company's leaders represented a talent pool which John D. 
Rockefeller undoubtedly would have bought at any price. And 
they had crude oil! Teagle moved to get Jersey Standard back 
into Texas. 


While Farish was luring Pratt away from the Texas Company, 
Jersey Standard's lawyers began to consider possibilities of resum- 
ing operations in the Lone Star State. Before 1913, Jersey affiliates 
had operated in Texas for many years, and the company lawyers 
regarded the results as being disastrous. It was generally assumed 
that the state of Texas barred Jersey Standard from doing business 
there, following the fine levied on the company in 1913, although 
this view proved to be incorrect. Upon becoming president of 
Jersey Standard, Teagle called on the lawyers for a report. And the 
president, remembering 1911, generally distrusted lawyers—he 
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once remarked that there would never be a lawyer on the board 
so long as he remained president. 

By this time, Chester O. Swain had become head of the legal 
department at 26 Broadway, and Teagle considered him a "no" 
man. Guy Wellman, next in line to Swain, on the other hand, 
Teagle described as "always constructive and seeking to help and 
to find ways to do things.” The attorneys reported that Carter Oil 
could get a permit to do business in Texas or they could incorporate 
a company there or Jersey could buy fifty-one per cent of the stock 
of a producing companv. Another possibility would be to have 
individuals buy and hold leases. The Texas Attorney General was 
approached by the companv's lawyers, and he quickly vetoed the 
first plan. Teagle thought buying control of a going producer the 
best solution. 

When he voiced this opinion, the Jersey legal staff judged Tea- 
gles proposal highly risky and unsafe. The president then sought 
the advice of the company's Houston lawyer, Frank Andrews. An- 
drews—called by other lawvers “Sitting Bull" because of his habit 
of letting men talk and then providing a summary answer to the 
problem being discussed—was an impressive, commanding figure 
and possessed unusually sound judgment (he was also often con- 
sulted by the Humble lawyers). Andrews told Teagle that buying 
control of a Texas company would not violate the Texas antitrust 
statutes. Teagle accepted Andrews’ views. 

While on another hunting trip in Texas, Teagle told Farish that 
Jersey would like to purchase sixty per cent control of Humble. 
The Humble executives still hoped to find money elsewhere, and 
Farish refused the offer. Teagle then opened negotiations with Ed- 
gar Marston for the purchase of the Texas and Pacific Coal and Oil 
Company, which had just opened the Ranger field. The two men 
agreed on a price and arranged a meeting to close the deal. When 
they met, “Marston carried in his pocket a telegram informing him 
"i new strikes. . . ." He doubled the asking price. Teagle refused to 

uy. 

In September 1918, Farish and Ross Sterling, then president of 
Humble, went to New York to borrow funds for expansion and 
integration—between $2 million and $4 million were needed. Ster- 
ling returned to Houston, and Farish continued the search alone, 
reporting daily—always no progress. Farish could have obtained 
the loan, but the interest rate was far too high. Teagle knew that 
Farish was in New York and invited him to lunch. The same day 
Farish telegraphed Sterling. *Had lunch todav with the father of 
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them all . . .,” meaning Teagle. Farish added, “If you have no 
objections I will talk to him further about it.” Sterling replied, “I 
don’t give a continental damn if you get it from the Czar of Russia 
or the Emperor of Germany, just so we have the money.” 

With this dulcet message of approval in hand, Farish met with 
Teagle again. The two men trusted each other, and within two 
hours they worked out a verbal agreement, subject to approval 
by the Humble board. In time, the board approved. Farish told 
his friend “that Humble would double its capital stock and sell 
half to Jersey at a price to be agreed on.” Arthur Corwin then 
took a party of Jersey production experts to appraise Humble 
properties. Corwin gave approval to buy. 

In January 1919, the Humble delegation went to New York to 
negotiate a final price. Ross Sterling said that the Humble board 
wanted $20 million for one-half interest. Corwin's evaluation of 
the Humble properties placed their value some $4 or $5 million 
lower. The actual figure arrived at was $17 million for fifty per cent 
of the stock. Wallace Pratt correctly remembered that Jersey turned 
over to Humble a variety of leases all over Texas amounting to 
nearly 3 million acres, but Pratt also said that all of the land later 
proved worthless for oil production. During the negotiations Teagle 
expressed the hope that the existing Humble management would 
continue to serve the new ownership. All the Humble executives 
assured the Jersey chieftain that they fully intended to continue 
managing the Humble Company. Sterling told Teagle that if Stan- 
dard ever thought Humble was not doing right by Jersey, he would 
sell him some of his personal stock. He also explained to Teagle 
that they both knew Jersey Standard was not popular in Texas and 
that he had the task of telling the Humble stockholders that a de- 
tested corporation had acquired control of the company. 

Jersey Standard agreed on the fifty per cent. Swain prudently 
sent Guy Wellman out to buy five shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange so that majority control would be insured. Actually, all 
of the stock acquired was held for several years in the name of 
Walter Teagle personally, because of a question raised about a 
Texas law forbidding “a foreign corporation from subscribing to the 
capital stock of a corporation the capital of which was being in- 
creased." 

The parties agreed on the new role of Humble, which was "to 
build up a large producing business . . . and to accumulate storage 
reserves of crude oil." The Texans then returned home. The Humble 
stockholders approved the transaction without dissent. Some ac- 
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counts say the Humble leaders had gone to New York by Pullman 
and returned in a private car. Blaffer supposedly remarked in a 
jocular fashion to Farish “Well, Bill our financial troubles are 
overl With this $17 million we can lease the whole state of Texas 
and carry out all necessary developments.” The sale proved to be 
a natural advantage for both parties; Humble got money for leases, 
refinery construction, and pipelines, while Jersey got a secure 
supply of crude. 

When the news of the sale reached Texas, the Humble execu- 
tives were unmercifully teased. To one acquaintance heckler who 
said that he heard Standard was going to take control of Humble, 
Sterling replied, “Take us over, helll We're going to take over 
Jersey Standard.” With wisdom born of years of watching producing 
oilmen, a veteran of Spindletop made the most telling and percep- 
tive remark when he heard the price Jersey paid, “They aren't 
paying that much for any property; they are paying it for those 
boys. They don’t have men like that up there. Before you and 1 
die, those boys will be running the Standard Oil Company.” 

The prediction proved remarkably accurate. Teagle had rein- 
stituted the process by which John D. Rockefeller had bought com- 
panies to get executives with brains and imagination along with 
valuable properties. Now that Humble and its executives were af- 
filiated, Jersey left them virtually alone. There were differences of 
opinion between the top executives, but Teagle, Jersey’s production 
expert, was able to recognize similar talent in others, and Humble 
had producing leaders in quantity. Furthermore, his years of friend- 
ship with Texans enabled him to understand their stiff-necked pride 
and strong-willed independence. Finally, there were still legal 
problems connected with the sale that had to be resolved; so 
Teagle set the precedent—Jersey would use its expertise to advise 
and to counsel its new affiliate, while “Humble made the final 
decisions.” 

To Jersey crude oil supplies, the Humble purchase added a 
daily production of 16,500 barrels as well as the “additional 7,500 
barrels daily” Humble purchased from other producers. This figure 
represents almost one-third of all the domestic petroleum Jersey 
affiliates produced and bought. Early in 1919, the number of 

geologists working under Wallace Pratt was increased from three 
to ten. Based on their scouting reports, the drills began to whir. 
Soon Pratt was placed in charge of leasing, although all agreements 
were subject to W. S. Farish's approval. New producing wells were 
bored. The crude began to flow through the new pipelines. Teagle 
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and Jersey Standard now had their needed crude oil and the men 
to handle it. 


NOTES ON SOURCES. Volumes, previously cited in full, used 
in this chapter: Clark and Halbouty, Spindletop; Edge, A Jersey- 
man's Journal; Gibb and Knowlton, History of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), II; Hidy and Hidy, History of Standard 
Company (New Jersey), I; Larson and Porter, History of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company: Mathews, The Career of E. W. Mar- 
land. 

Special collections: the Teagle Foundation Collection; the Busi- 
ness History Foundation Collection; the Gibb Collection. 

Oral and written interviews: Hines H. Baker; Otto W. Glade; 
Edward F. Johnson; Colonel Frank E. Mott; Richard Peters; 
Wallace E. Pratt; Mrs. Mary R. Williams. 

Newspapers: The New York Times. 


Chapter Nine 


THE PATTERN IS SET 


AS life style for the Teagles began to emerge in the years 
1920-1930. For some time past, Walter Edge had been hunting 
in Texas and at Colonel Lew Thompson's place near Thomasville, 
Georgia. Thompson was a wealthy sportsman, a friend of Teagle's 
and Edge's, with whom they frequently hunted and fished. Though 
Edge liked Texans, Texas, and hunting on the King Ranch, he still 
regretted having to make so long a trip. One day he talked to 
Thompson about acquiring shooting rights on some land near 
Thomasville. A few months later, in 1919, Thompson invited Teagle 
to join him and Edge for a week of shooting at his place—Sunny 
Hill. 

Thompson, at the time, planned to buy a piece of additional 
property “solely to prevent it from falling into the hands of a 
neighbor with whom he was not on good terms.” Instead, he sug- 
gested that Edge and Teagle buy it. They agreed to make an 
offer, provided they could get hunting companions Sam Megeath 
and Jim Stewart to join them. First, they looked over the neighbor's 
place—then called Copeland Plantation—and decided that it would 
satisfy their hunting requirements and at the same time make the 
annual trip to Texas unnecessary. Copeland plantation then re- 
sembled many other Georgia cotton plantations. Teagle and Edge 
agreed that if they could induce their friends to join them in 
purchasing the place, it could be developed into a fine shooting 
preserve. 

They persuaded eight of their hunting companions to form a 
club to buy the property, amounting to 5,400 acres. The members 
of the club were: Henry M. Blackmer, Chairman of the Board of 
the Midwest Refining Company; Ward Burgess; Dr. Edmund Dow; 
William S. Farish of the Humble Ой and Refining Company; Sam 
Megeath, President of the Galena Signal Oil Company; J. C. “Jim” 
Stewart, of the Stewart Construction Company; J. C. Trees of 
Trees and Benedum (wildcatters): Walter C. White of White 
Motors; Edge: and Teagle. 
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When the question of a name for the clubs property arose, 
several possibilities were suggested; finally, since all the members 
had enjoved good hunting on Caesar Klebergs Norias end of the 
famous King Ranch, "Norias" it became. At the time of the pur- 
chase, the plantation could boast only a four room house. Jim 
Stewart, the construction expert, soon took charge and began mak- 
ing alterations on the modest strucure. He also had handsome 
kennels built, according to Teagle's specifications, On his own, 
Teagle, acting upon his compulsive desire to learn everything, 
began a study of the farm, involving especially its grass, shrubbery, 
trees, and cover for the quail. Letters in a constant stream began 
to pour out of his office, addressed to game and fish experts at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as well as to the state agencies 
of Georgia and Florida. Foresters were consulted on tree planting 
and cultivation, and thousands of pine seedlings were planted in 
abandoned cotton patches. As they grew, the trees provided excel- 
lent cover for game. 

All members of the Norias Club were interested in the rela- 
tively new field of game management. Four of them—Thompson, 
Farish, Edge, and Teagle—became amateur experts, who provided 
financial support for the work of Herbert Stoddard at Sunny Hill 
plantation, which adjoined Norias. Stoddard later produced a book 
on the life of the quail. Members of the club also became interested 
in adapting other game birds—such as pheasant—to the area near 
the Georgia-Florida line, but most of their efforts to introduce these 
new species were unsuccessful Nevertheless, Teagle's enthusiasm 
for this part of conservation was kindled, and during his life he 
became expert on all aspects of quail management. 

As further opportunities appeared to purchase adjacent prop- 
erties, the members added to their original holdings. Of the initial 
group, Teagle recalled that "Stewart was in the most." As some of 
the original partners dropped out, others replaced them. Gradually, 
Teagle took over. The last members he bought out of Norias were 
Walter Edge, who purchased Sunny Hill when Thompson died, and 
Robert Winship Woodruff, who purchased Ichauway Plantation, 
sixty miles away. In time, Teagle had acquired almost all of the 
available near-by property, which eventually amounted to 19,000 
acres. Some of his friends continued to contribute toward the cost 
of operating Norias; Bill Farish, for example, paid a share of the 
operating expenses for several years after the club was disbanded. 
Teagle, Stewart, Bob Woodruff, and occasionally other club mem- 
bers often watched Herbert Stoddard supervise the clearing of 
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dense underbrush and the planting of grain for the birds, Fire 
lanes were cut through the timber, and the old Southern method 
of burning provided a means of improving the cover and removing 
the undergrowth. Mules pulled disc harrows and plows to cut fur- 
rows around the area being burned, and the lanes they cleared 
helped to keep the fires under control. Teagle, who spent more 
time at Norias than any of the others, "delighted to ride out just at 
sundown . . . which was the time they did most of the burning. 
The woods and the fire he tho't beautiful. . . .” 

То run Norias Club as superintendent, the owners employed 
for two years a man named Stringer. Late in 1922, Teagle went 
to the president of the Thomasville bank and asked him to recom- 
mend a good man as a replacement. The banker recommended 
Marvin Sasser, who promptlv accepted the post and began work 
in March, 1923. Sasser was a highly intelligent, thorough, careful, 
and honest man, who soon proved that he could use his knowledge 
of the area and its people to good advantage. Everyone liked him. 
For the Norias Club (and for Teagle, after the club disbanded) 
no better man could have been found. Sasser remained at Norias 
for more than forty years. 

Originally, the club members drew lots to see which of them 
would hunt at what time. Gradually, as Teagle, Stewart, and 
Woodruff improved Norias, it became a favorite place to visit, 
where all of them liked to vacation with their guests. Teagle, 
who took charge of scheduling the hunting, arranged lists sending 
members’ names, dates of arrival and departure and other pertinent 
information to Marvin Sasser. For years the quail season opened 
on Edge's birthday, November 20, and a large number of the 
club members tried to attend that day. Customarily, before good 
roads had been built, the members were met at a small Atlantic 
Seaboard Railroad station, sixteen miles from Norias. Usually they 
had changed to hunting clothes and checked their guns before the 
train stopped. The wives would be driven directly to Norias, while 
the hunters were taken to the waiting hunting hacks in order to 
permit them to shoot a few quail before dinner. In time, improve- 
ments in transportation and roads ended this race to the sedge fields. 
Teagle really liked Norias and went there often between November 
and March. In cold weather there was good duck shooting on the 
lake on the place. As soon as Teagle acquired the property, he 
began to spend the longer holiday intervals there. One member 


recalled that Teagle loved the place so much that he seemed to 
he there almost all of the time. 
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Teagle апа Edge—later joined by Woodruff апа Farish—com- 
bined their resources to build a school at Norias. When the club 
first had been established they were shocked to learn that the 
children in the vicinity could not read or write. Teagle hired a 
teacher and peremptorily ordered every parent to bring his healthy 
school age children to the schoolhouse five days per week. Teagle 
and his friends supported the school for several years, until the 
state school system eventually absorbed it. 

As the Teagles assumed a larger share of the operating cost 
of Norias, Rowena in her quiet but efficient way moved to cut 
expenses. Soon "all [the] milk, cream, butter, eggs, chickens (broil- 
ers, fryers and hens) . . . , along with most of [the] fresh vege- 
tables" used at Norias were grown on the plantation. Mrs. Teagle 
told Marvin Sasser that she wanted the garden always so cultivated 
and planted that there would be at least one fresh vegetable avail- 
able for meals each day. Sasser complied with her wishes and 
frequently worked in the garden himself. Teagle soon had a flock 
of domestic turkeys at Norias. Before Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
the grown turkeys were killed and dressed for the oven. Sasser 
packed them in ice and shipped them by express to Teagle's friends. 
Sasser also supervised the breeding and raising of hogs for the 
plantation table. After the second cold wave of the winter reached 
Norias, the hogs were butchered. The superintendent learned the 
art of making sausage trom his father, and he carefully mixed 
the spices into the meat as it was ground. He also supervised the 
trimming of the hams later to be hickorv cured along with the 
sausage in the smoke house. Teagle had Sasser ship many hams to 
his "Pension List," as his friends were called. Other hams along 
with the smoked sausage and bacon provided gourmet meat for 
the many memorable breakfasts on the plantation. Meat was not 
the only thing stored away for the winter, for fruits and vegetables 
were also canned and preserved—guests always commented on the 
excellent fig preserves—and Satsuma oranges abounded. Teagle 
later added cattle—introducing in that area the famed Santa 
Gertrudis cattle from the King Ranch in Texas. Rowena adding 
her bit to improving the plantation supervised the planting of 
flowers and shrubbery around the house and cabins. 

Teagle's drive for efficiency and perfection applied at Norias in 
the same manner it did everywhere else. When the ten sportsmen 
acquired Copeland Plantation (which became Norias), several 
black tenant families lived there in small cabins with only a single 
well on the plantation for water. The club members employed a 
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Negro expert to clean out the main well and to dig and “shore up” 
individual wells for each cabin. Teagle, Stewart, and the other 
sportsmen immediately took steps to improve the cabins and living 
conditions of the families, not only as part of their effort to make 
Norias a fine Southern estate but also out of genuine concern for 
their tenants. Stewart had his construction crews build porches for 
the cabins, install screens in the windows and add additional rooms 
where they were needed. All of the cabins were painted inside and 
out and the chimneys carefully examined to see if there were 
breaks in them through which sparks might escape and cause 
fires. When Teagle began to make Norias into his personal estate, 
he employed the tenants in regular positions on the plantation. 
Though he paid them well, in order to be sure that they had plenty 
of the proper foods to eat (Thomasville, Georgia was seventeen 
miles away), he and Rowena rented each family a small acreage 
on which they were encouraged to garden, raise poultry and hogs, 
and keep a milk cow. The rent was nominal. Teagle rarely kept it, 
for "the am't charged was given back to ther in different ways.” 
Originally, most of the tenants used mules to pull the plows 
and machinery as well as for transportation—several of them had 
work oxen when the place was acquired—but in time, Teagle, 
ever the efficiency expert, bought tractors much to the delight of 
the tenants and especially Marvin Sasser. 

As the Teagles came to spend more time at Norias they needed 
more help, so new, more modern cabins were constructed. Also, 
a cottage had to be built for the superintendent, Marvin Sasser, 
and his wife and another one for the dog handler, whom they soon 
found—B. A. Alagood. None of the cabins had electric lights, nor 
for that matter did the main house. This the club members quickly 
remedied by installing a Delco generator. [The Rural Electrification 
Authoritv of the New Deal came years later.] They also had a 
deep well drilled in an effort to locate a more plentiful supply of 
water, and they installed a telephone line connecting Norias with 
Thomasville. 

In the pre-Civil War South, Teagle would have been termed a 
squire because he became so concerned about those who worked 
for him at Norias—and most of them were black. But, in fact, he 
manifested this same interest in everyone who worked for him 
anywhere, and he constantly sought ways in which to aid all of 
them become more self-supporting and self-reliant. Largely ignorant 
of formal learning, the Norias tenants possessed a wisdom and 
dignity of their own. All the Teagles thought them very wonderful 
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people, and this feeling was reciprocated. Tat Brooks, the house- 
man, in the early days spent much of his free time teaching young 
Walter the lore of the fields, and he taught him to shoot quail and 
ducks. Walter Teagle trusted Tat implicity and though the place 
abounded with rattlesnakes, neither he nor Rowena worried when 
the youngster tagged along with the houseman on a hike. 


As was the case at other Georgia plantations then and in keeping 
with a tradition as old as that section of the South, quail were shot 
from a hack—a high wagon, drawn by two mules—because of the 
rattlesnakes. Teagle sat a horse well, but his weight created a 
problem; so he usually rode one of the hacks. Numerous male 
members of the plantation staff went along to drive the wagons, 
to help with the dogs and the game. Of course, the dog handler, 
who rode a horse, supervised the hunt. The custom of having hot 
lunches in the field proved to be one which all of those who ever 
shot at Norias enjoyed. Once Teagle had thoroughly examined and 
shot over the plantation and acquired a feel for the direction in 
which the quail would lead him, he had shelters built in the woods 
where lunch could be served. Some years later these shelters were 
replaced by cabins. Quail hunts lasted all day; to Teagle they 
were even more wonderful when good food could be had in the 
same interval—the noon rest period efficiently utilized and the 
lunch so served as to not interrupt the shooting. He was always 
the first one up from the table and the first one to check his gun 
and equipment, so as to be ready when the hunt resumed. 

Teagle wanted only well trained hunting dogs, and he always 
had his dogs trained by professionals in Alabama and Oklahoma. 
On their advice he purchased promising young dogs from other 
breeders. Once, while Teagle happened to be at Norias, one of his 
favorite dogs died of heartworms. Teagle and his friends showed 
their concern by opening a protracted correspondence with several 
schools of veterinary medicine at major universities, trying to 
persuade them to establish research programs directed at con- 
trol of that parasite—at their expense. Teagle, Woodruff, and 
Edge financed the research of Dr. I. M. Hayes of Auburn Uni- 
versity for several years. In time, Dr. Hayes moved to Albany, 
Georgia, to be nearer his research problem and his patrons. So 
long as Teagle lived, he (and Woodruff, too) continued to show 
his concern by bombarding Hayes and other veterinarians with 
accounts of the deaths of dogs, his ideas on the disease, and а 
plentiful supplv of money. 
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The general health of those who worked on the plantation also 
engaged the attention of the Teagles. Under the watchful eye of 
"The Boss", an effort was made to eliminate the breeding ponds 
of mosquitos and to control other pests and disease carriers. Doctors 
and nurses came to the plantation often—at Teagles expense—to 
examine the employees and to prescribe needed medication. When 
hospital care became necessary, Teagle promptly sent the patient 
to the nearest hospital. The Teagles spent thousands of dollars on 
employees and members of their families who became ill. In some 
cases, "The Boss" simply refused to accept the verdict of one 
physician or hospital. Thus, for a number of years they paid about 
$800.00 per month for the care and treatment of two children who 
were mentally retarded —until Rowena Teagle finally became 
convinced that no cure was possible. Whenever an attempt to help 
one of the families proved unsuccessful, the Teagles sincerely 
shared in their grief and, if at all possible, attended the funeral. 
The dead were buried in the plantation graveyard, and Teagle 
provided markers for the graves. He also arranged care for the 
survivors. 

The Sassers and the Teagles came to be fast friends. Teagle 
liked the enthusiastic way in which Sasser went about his work 
and Sasser's constant effort to please him. Sasser kept Norias in 
excellent shape and in such a manner that the house could be 
readied for club members, the Teagles or their guests in a few 
minutes. The simplicity—the down-to-earth approach—of the 
Teagles made them easy to work for. After Sasser had managed 
Norias for many years, he remarked to his wife, Bertha, that the only 
time he had ever seen Teagle worried was when the Georgia 
Highway Department ran a road survey through some property 
Teagle had bought for a shooting preserve in that state. When he 
learned that Georgia planned to build a paved road through his 
property, Teagle promptly sold it and according to Sasser never 
mentioned the subject again. To those who knew Teagle well, this 
balance—this mental poise—had been evident for years. Always 
when a problem appeared, Teagle assessed it, made a decision, 

and moved on to new problems. To Marvin Sasser, as to many 
other Teagle intimates, this trait or ability to close subjects out 
of his mind always remained the principal basis for the Teagle 


genius, for his mind seemed to refuse to grapple with more than 
one problem at a time. 


Norias became the Teagles’ Christmas home. During that time 
of the year, guests were rarely present—the family included just 
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Walter, "Reenie", and “The Boy”, enjoying the holiday season. 
Rowena, perhaps influenced by Walter, kept accurate records of 
the names, ages, and sizes of every person on the plantation. Dur- 
ing the vear, she shopped for Christmas gifts especially suited for 
each member of the plantation staff and their families. The presents 
were carefully and beautifully wrapped and shipped to Norias. 
Then, the Teagles arrived. A huge' Christmas tree was placed on 
the porch and decorated with a lavish display of lights and orna- 
ments. On Christmas morning everyone came to receive his gift. 
Rowena always persuaded Walter (who never really objected) 
to play Santa Claus. The role did not seem out of character for 
Teagle, head of one of the world's greatest corporations. The huge 
man donned the costume and waddled onto the porch, where a 
long line of plantation folk waited. As they passed hy, Teagle 
handed each one the proper gift and a large'bag of fruit and candy. 
Even the smallest child was not fooled because although disguised 
as Santa Claus, Teagle looked like nobody but Walter Teagle. Thus, 
when handed the gift, each child responded, "Thank you, Mr. 
Teagle." Rowena and Walter greatly enjoyed these yearly occasions, 
and everyone on the plantation remembered them with pleasure. 
As time passed, Teagle's intimates joined the family during the 
holiday season, but in the early years Christmas at Norias remained 
strictly a family affair. 


"The Boy" began to grow up. In 1920 he celebrated his seventh 
birthday. Teagle believed that New York City—even Park Avenuc— 
was no place to raise him, and he began to look for a home within 
casy commuting distance, where Walter, Jr, would have room te 
grow. The Greenwich section of Connecticut, he thought, would be 
ideal. 

The New York American, on June 16, 1920, in а story several 
days old, erroneously reported that Teagle had bought the forty- 
acre estate of John Н. Flagler for a price reputed to be $350,000. 
In fact, Teagle was interested in the Flagler place in Greenwich. 
He approved the Spanish mission-type house with its guest cottages, 
а superintendent's home, greenhouses, and other buildings. But the 
night before he planned to sign the sale papers. the place bumed 
down. He liked that sectlun of Connecticut: so well that, wn- 
daunted, on fune 11, 1920, he purchased “Glen Анне (whieh the 
Teagles renamed “Lee Shure"). located tear Port Chester on Bram 
Shore Koad, from the president of "etis ind Pacifie Coal and ӨЙ 
Company, Falgar Макен: “Che mant Мане ео п hirer 
exparese of Банин! valer: d arrtiip энене ab ose thim? Sead, 
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Across the road there was a guest house, where Walter Edge, 
among others, later stayed. A highway bisected the estate, and for 
many years Rowena Teagle sought to get Pierpont L. Minor, the 
Greenwich superintendent of highways, to build bumps there so 
that the traffic would be slowed. “Reenie” now had more than forty 
acres on which to apply the landscaping and gardening lessons she 
had learned in England, at Columbia University where she studied 
under Dr. Hugh Findlay, and earlier, back home in Memphis. One 
area she left to Walter. There, on the hill, Teagle located his kennels 
near the many chicken houses already present. 

Teagle thus joined the growing ranks of New York commuters 
who worked in Manhattan and lived outside the city. Throughout 
his life he slept soundly, although frequently he worked into the 
late hours. At Lee Shore he habitually rose long before 7:40 A.M., 
the time to board the New Haven at the station. For many 
years he made the trip in on the Larchmont club car, where 
a game of bridge awaited him (he played bridge as skillfully 
as he played poker). He arrived in Grand Central Station 
approximately one hour later. From there, he took the subway to 
26 Broadway. An office boy supposedly remarked one day, “Gee, 
I came down on the subway this morning and saw Teagle get up 
and give three stenos his seat." This apocryphal joke about Teagle 
and his generously broad posterior became a legend among Stan- 
dard emplovees. 

From the 1920s until he was no longer able to come to his office, 
Teagle delighted in the bridge games played while commuting. 
He anticipated them with eagerness. When going home, he arranged 
his schedule so that he could be at Grand Central and aboard the 
club car in plentv of time to begin the game before the train left. 
Among the many partners he enjoyed playing with were George 
Hite, the lawyer, and E. C. Lufkin of the Texas Company, who 
lived near Greenwich, at Rye. 

Teagle’s chauffeur usually met him at the station and drove 
him home. Leaving his briefcase in the car, he would walk to the 
kennels and check on his collection of pointers, setters, and re- 
trievers. Customarily, his favorite retriever—over the years there 
were several—accompanied him on the walk. Teagle knew each 
of his dogs by name. 

At times, when he worked late or had to remain in the citv, 
Teagle used the suite he rented at the Hotel Savoy. Even when he 
stayed there, he liked to round up a bridge foursome for relaxation. 
His letters are filled with invitations to play bridge—at his Con- 
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necticut home and in the city. On October 31, 1921, for example, 
he could not leave the city, so he wrote Albert Lasker that if he 
couldn't come to play "T will try and get some monev out of 


Edge... 


At Lee Shore the Teagles employed five to six servants headed 
by the butler, Lewis Jackson. Jackson was a courtly, dignified, and 
kindly black man who had served as Teagle's aide, valet, and con- 
sultant after the first Mrs. Teagle died. Then he worked at 26 Broad- 
way until Teagle bought Lee Shore, at which time he transferred 
back to personal service. Like all the other persons who came 
in close contact with Teagle, Jackson loved "The Boss." After many 
years of devoted service, Jackson retired on a pension that Teagle 
paid personally. 

Teagle generally spelled out to the superintendents or estate 
managers precisely what he or Rowena wanted, and in few words. 
From that point on, “Reenie” usually handled all details, and she 
also directed the help. Walter, Jr., recalled that, unlike his mother, 
his father had been so permissive an employer that on one occasion 
he had difficulty firing an incompetent chauffeur. The Teagles 
presented no problems for their servants or their staff at Lee Shore 
or Norias, unless "The Boss’” mania for precisioned perfection 
created one; if so, they all adjusted to it. Mrs. Marvin Sasser, widow 
of the Norias superintendent, once wrote, "Both were tho'tful of 
their help at all times." 

Teagle thoroughly enjoyed good food, but all his life he inter- 
mittently grappled with a weight problem and, at times, he tried 
to avoid the dishes he so dearly loved—rich sauces, chocolate ice 
cream, and desserts. He could never get enough chocolate in any 
form. His fondness for well prepared game and fish, however, did 
not include Maryland terrapin soup. Terrapins for such soup were 
sent to him for years by one of his close friends and hunting com- 
panions, Jacob "Jake" France, president and later chairman of the 
board of the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation. After Ed John- 
son of Baltimore joined Standard's legal department in the middle 
twenties, Teagle guessed correctly that Johnson and his wife would 
like the soup, considered a real delicacy by most gourmets. So for 
years the Johnsons, “Reenie”, and Walter, Jr., ate the France ter- 
rapin in soup, while Teagle ate something else. 

Both Walter and Rowena Teagle were frequently away from 
Lee Shore. In self-defense, Rowena became reasonably adept at 
fishing and for some years often joined her husband in that ac- 
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tivity so that she could be near him. While there is no reference 
anywhere indicating that she ever fired a gun, “Reenie” did super- 
vise preparation of lunches and snacks for the hunters at Norias, 
and she often went with the servants to deliver them. Freshly 
killed quail, roasted on sticks over an open fire, became a legendary 
feast at Norias during the hunting season. 

Rowena also accompanied Walter on most of his trips to Europe. 
They usually carried many pieces of luggage, some of it quite heavy. 
When a slight or elderly porter seemed to be struggling with one 
of the heavier pieces, Teagle would, without show or hesitation, 
grab it and stow it aboard the train or cart. Of course, “Reenie” 
did not accompany her husband on the fabled oil country inspection 
trips, nor could she make all the business-connected foreign cruises. 

The Teagles were good hosts. They often invited close personal 
friends or company officials to Lee Shore. If conferences were held 
before dinner, the executives usually met in the "den" on the base- 
ment level or in the huge living room on the first floor. When enter- 
taining strictly for business purposes, the Jersey president chose the 
University Club or some other club in New York City to which he 
belonged. Deterding and other oilmen were often honored at such 
dinners. Generally, these company sponsored meals included a 
featured speaker, who talked on a problem relating to the petroleum 
industry. Teagle detested such formal dinners; he much preferred 
inviting all the important people whom he had to entertain to Lee 
Shore, or, if they were good shots, to Norias. 

Uniformly Teagle friends remarked and commented on the close 
bond between the Teagles. Walter worshipped Rowena, and she 
reciprocated his affection. Teagle considered her the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. He delighted in having her near him, 
and he always treated her very gently. She in turn enjoyed 
"ribbing" him and in "bossing him around." He accepted this in the 
good-natured way of big men who come to expect such treatment 
from wives of smaller size. 

Walter, jr. once related that his father had been a stickler 
Íor detail, always requiring him to do things thoroughly. When 
Teagle became provoked, he would order his son to leave the scene, 
thus preventing him from seeing the father lose his temper. As the 
son grew up, the elder Teagle began to teach him the arts of hunt- 
ing and fishing. "The Boy" came to be a good shot, although he 

enjoyed the out-of-doors much more than he did the quest for 
game. 


When Teagle came into the house with his bulging briefcase 
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(he wore out several), he deposited it beside his favorite chair in 
the living room. There, he worked away, frequently until the small 
hours of the next morning. Walter, Jr., and "Recnic" could read in 
the room, but Teagle preferred that their conversation be limited. 
When Teagle worked at 26 Broadway, he seemed to be oblivious 
of the many distractions; but when he worked at home, even the 
slightest noise disturbed him. He sat in his huge easy chair, puffing 
his pipe and stroking his favorite dog—the only one Rowena 
allowed in the house—working on the business of the day in peace 
and quiet. 

Shortly after they bought Lee Shore, Ora Belle, Mrs. Teagle's 
sister, began to visit them and then to spend more and more time 
there. She was delightful company and provided companionship 
for Rowena when Walter could not be with her. Walter's mother, 
too, came and visited. "Mother Teagle's room," as it came to be 
called, was located on the second floor. Frederic D. Asche, close 
to Teagle since their early days in the Export Trade Department, 
became a trusted advisor as well as a devoted friend. The tragic 
death of Asche and his wife in an automobile accident in 1924 
jarred Teagle and dealt his management team at 26 Broadway a 
severe blow. At Walter and Rowena’s insistence, young Fred, who 
had no close relatives, came to live at Lee Shore, where the Teagles 
tried to be father and mother to him until he was grown. 

Walter and his brother Frank were the executors of their father's 
estate, though one of Frank's sons, John, pointed out quickly that 
"Uncle Walter" made most of the business investments. Their 
mother continued to own the Blue Hill summer home, Shoreacre. 
Later, she bought Winnecowettes, a house on a hill some distance 
away, in order to have adequate space for the visits of her sons 
and their families. The Jersey president sometimes arranged for 
a private car to carry his mother—she was getting quite old—from 
Cleveland to her summer home. He, “Reenie,” and "The Boy” joined 
her there when work permitted, as did his brother Frank and his 
family. The group often sang together, with Walter providing more 
volume than tune. He rarely fished at either Blue Hill or on the 
sound at Lee Shore—he remained strictly a fresh water fisherman. 

"Reenie" began her program of beautifying Lee Shore almost 
on the day she arrived there. She depended on her staff and also 
commissioned a number of local nurserymen and gardeners to do 
the necessary planting, cultivating, and pruning. The house rested 
on a rock outcropping about one hundred yards from the shore, 
one of several of such outcroppings on the property. Beginning 
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across the road, a gradual decline toward the sound presented a 
problem of effectively utilizing the contour for landscaping, but 
eventually flower beds and attractive shrubbery adorned that area. 
“Reenie” spent much time and many Teagle dollars before Lee 
Shore became the lovely estate she had dreamed about. 

In the middle twenties, Teagle added to the main house at Lee 
Shore a staggeringly expensive heated swimming pool. One version 
of why the pool was added has Rowena becoming concerned about 
“The Boy” swimming in the sound (Teagle never swam there). 
However, another explanation came from a member of the Teagle 
family who stated that Walter’s physician recommended swimming 
for exercise to help him control his weight. In fact, building the 
pool achieved neither of these supposed objectives although the 
pool was used and enjoyed. If the first reason advanced is correct, 
the pool did not serve to keep young Walter out of the sound. 

The pool was set off by a magnificent bronze done in Roman 
style, by Harriet Frishmouth. In the summer, the pool doors—on 
the sound side—could be opened. Teagle, according to the press, 
swam there every morning, before he breakfasted on the terrace 
at the end of the pool—weather permitting. While cating, he 
would read the New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune. 

Essentially the Teagles were homebodies. Rowena delighted in 
the opportunity to show a stranger her flowers and gardens at Lee 
Shore. Visitors usually left laden with all kinds of flowers and 
vegetables. Teagle’s office staff and associates, too, received such 
gifts. Even in the midst of their obvious wealth, the Teagles re- 
mained simple. Teagle himself never cared about his dress; he 
wore plain, comfortable clothes—often until his suits had a notice- 
able patina. While his plain habits helped him in down-to-earth 
relations with ordinary people, they presented a problem for 
Rowena, who knew that a better appearance was expected of so 
important a man. She never insisted that he buy new suits; rather, 
she quietly gave his old clothes to charity, so that he had to buy 
new ones. When a shiny suit he wore drew attention, he invariably 
responded with, “Hell, it’s good for five more years.” 


Though a log of Teagle’s activities is not available, his out- 
pouring of energy must have seemed phenomenal. He found time 
to fish in several places, to hunt in a dozen states and at Norias, 
to visit Mexico and other South American countries, to go to En- 
gland and the Continent many times, to make frequent oil country 
inspection trips, to attend the majority of meetings of the Jersey 
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board, and of course to run the Standard Oil Company. Yet when 
he needed to break the routine of working for a few hours, he did 
so with abandon, Employees at Jersey remember well that when 
the deadly, enervating Manhattan summer heat descended, "The 
Boss" would order 26 Broadway closed in the middle of the after- 
noon, to provide them some relief. Before his order had percolated 
through the building, he had resumed working; although at times 
he slipped away to the South Shore fishing club, to try to raise a 
few trout. 

A newspaperman asked Teagle on July 22, 1927, how many trips 
he remembered making to Europe. Teagle answered, fifty-five. In- 
cluding the journey to England with his parents as a child, this 
total averaged out to more than two trips per year, taking into 
consideration the war years, when he did not travel abroad. He 
made many of these crossings on the Leviathan, the Mauretania, 
the Bremen, and the Europa. On board ship, Teagle liked to play 
the ship's pool, a lottery of sorts; "each participant paid a sum of 
money and made his estimate of the number of miles the ship would 
travel that day. The one making the closest estimate won the 
pool... . Teagle did quite well...” at that sport, too. "The Boss" 
also spent much travel time on his usual massive load of cor- 
respondence, dictating letters and cables constantly. He read 
omnivorously. When he read anything relating to ой, shipping, 
finance—these materials he perused with special interest. When he 
took exception to an article, he immediately wrote the author and 
publisher, detailing his objections. Those pieces he liked were 
clipped for circulation at 26 Broadway and sent to Jersey direc- 
tors and friends. He also kept well informed about chickens, 
fishing, and dogs. And what he read, he remembered. His reading 
habit helped time pass on the more than week-long voyages. For 
recreation, there was always a good bridge or poker game. 


Teagle appeared comfortable behind the big desk at 26 Broad- 
way. À figure much in the public eye, he could not, in fact, did not, 
expect privacy. With good humored patience, he submitted to an 
almost endless series of interviews, and it seemed that no detail 
of his life was too small to escape the reporters. He accepted these 
many invasions of his privacy as part of the price to be paid for 
the job he held. For example, the New York Times carried ten 
interviews with him in 1922, sixteen in 1923, and equally as many 
in the years following. In another way, the small core of vanity he 
possessed had to be touched when a letter from abroad addressed 
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simply "America. Valter Tigl, Washington 26 Broadway" promptly 
reached him. And he chuckled over a letter signed “a worker", 
printed in the New York Herald, suggesting him for President of 
the United States. 

Newsmen, feature writers, and photographers seemed never to 
be out of his office. The photographers captured Teagle behind his 
massive desk, behind number “44” (John D. Rockefeller's old 
roll-top), before the many pictures of bird dogs that adorned his 
office, and in other parts of the room. Pictures were taken, showing 
an array of executive equipage, a humidor and stacks of papers, 
though no one photographed his box of pipes with the stems chewed 
off. The photographs revealed that the Jersey president now wore 
glasses—and they flattered him. Some reporters noted that while he 
smoked fine Havana cigars—he preferred the Larranaga and La 
Corona brands—when it came to pipe tobacco, he smoked Seal 
of North Carolina, for which he paid fifty cents per pound. Teagle 
would select a pipe from his collection, the stem seemingly always 
gnarled with tooth marks, dip out a pipeful of tobacco, light up 
and engage in savorful contemplation. Frequently, he stopped 
traffic while standing in doorways, puffing and thinking. 

Jerome Beatty, then a featured biographer for the popular 
American Magazine, recorded the same details about Teagle that 
were customarily passed along to reporters. Beatty even managed 
to go his newspaper peers one better. While interviewing Teagle, 
he noticed him reach for a small black memorandum book, glance 
at it, and then put it back in his pocket. Sensing a coup for his 
story about the president of the great oil company, Beatty said: 
“Mr. Teagle, I expect it would be worth a lot of money to some 
people if they could see what was in that little black book in your 
pocket.” 

Teagle only grinned. Without a word he tossed it to Beatty. 
The excited reporter looked at the entries for that day. They read: 


“Call dog man 
Call Swain about date of hearing 
Get lost cuff link replaced 
See E. M. about refinery report 
Find out why Mrs. T’s canary died” 


In fact, Teagle's hobbies provide as much evidence of his 
thoroughness and enthusiasm for his every undertaking as do his 
business activities. The storv of the Lee Shore chickens which most 
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people would consider a trivial detail in the life of the president 
of one of the world’s leading corporations, is a significant example 
of the Teagle approach. 

As a boy in Cleveland, Teagle had raised fancy chickens and 
shown them (winning prizes) at local shows and fairs. Growing 
up, he never lost his interest in chickens (or anything else he liked 
for that matter). Only a few months after he purchased Lee Shore, 
in 1921, he contacted Frank Davey of Greystone Farms in Yonkers, 
“probably the world’s foremost breeder of white Plymouth Rock 
chickens,” and asked him to recommend someone to take charge of 
raising “fancy chickens and make use of the extensive housing, incu- 
bating, and brooding equipment” on the estate. 

Davey recommended Robert E. Pierpont, a young man one 
year out of high school, who had experience in raising chickens 
"both for eggs and meat and for exhibition at the many poultry 
shows and fairs" held in those years. Pierpont had never heard of 
Teagle, but he did have several relatives in Greenwich, whom he 
called to authenticate the offer, and then he made an appointment 
to see Teagle at Lee Shore. Teagle interviwed him in his study. 
Pierpont liked Teagle's friendliness, and he accepted the offer of 
the job at $75.00 per month plus board and room. 

Several days after the interview, Teagle and Pierpont drove off 
in Teagle's Lincoln touring car—Pierpont remembered that Teagle 
really liked to drive the flashy Lincoln—to the leading poultry 
farms in the area, for the purpose of selecting "foundation stock." 
They bought Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns, and White Plymouth Rocks. Later, 
Teagles chickens—the white ones washed in warm Ivory suds 
and blued—shown by Pierpont, won a majority of the prizes at the 
New Haven Armory poultry show in January, 1922. The chickens 
also provided meat and eggs for the Teagle household and for 
friends. 

Pierpont proved to be as good at poultry raising as Frank Davey 
had predicted he would be, and Teagle liked him very much. 
In their many conversations Pierpont mentioned the difficulties to 
be encountered raising chickens in that particular area, especially 
vermin on the fowl and keeping the brooder houses sufficiently warm 
for young chickens. Teagle considered the problems and, as usual, 
he found solutions. He obtained from one of the Jersey refineries 
some used Attapulgus clay, a form of Fuller's Earth. “This clay was 
used in the refinery as a filtering medium for white oils. After a 
period of use it was discarded, having retained impurities from 
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the oil.” Teagle pulverized the clay into a powder and had it spread 
where the chickens dusted in the poultry yard. The clay retained 
enough oil to deter lice and mites while it imparted a sheen ta the 
feathers. The experiment proved to be successful, and Teagle 
reported the results to Jerseys Sales Department. To solve the 
second problem, Teagle thought of the lamp oil Jersey sold to rail- 
roads for use in their signal lamps. Mixed with other lamp oils, this 
fuel burned cleanly for long periods of time heating the brooder 
houses. Again, the Sales Department at 26 Broadway was notified. 
The Sales Committee decided to market these items commercially 
under the trade names of “Standard Dust Bath For Poultry” and 
“Standard Incubator and Brooder Oil.” To stimulate sales, the 
Committee decided to have two Jersey salesmen show how the 
two new products worked at fairs and poultry shows. In 1922-1923, 
Lem Wilmer, a Jersey salesman, and Pierpont, with exhibits of their 
own design, began to move around the Northeast, along with a 
number of Teagle’s chickens. The two men showed the chickens 
in Boston, Newark, Vineland, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
and in New York's Madison Square Garden. “At each show" Teagle 
had railway express deliver “a shipment of baby chicks to add life 
and realism to . . . [the] demonstration of the incubator-brooder 
oil." 

Pierpont had worked for Teagle only eleven months when he 
began to work for Jersey, where he remained for forty-four years, 
ultimately serving as superintendent of the Esso Marine Terminal 
in Atlantic City. Pierpont remembered that, by the time he left Lee 
Shore, Teagle had begun to raise game chickens and game bantams. 
A reporter once asked Teagle if he ever fought his game chickens. 
The reply came quickly; he never had time but he believed some of 
his employees had "exercised" them. Teagle's poultry venture raised 
comment in the press, and the Office Economist for May, 1924, 
attributed the success of it to Teagles power of concentration. 
Then it recounted how Teagle had started a chicken ranch: "For 
weeks he read books on chicken-raising every spare moment. He 
consulted experts. You would have thought Walter Teagle's one 
ambition in life was to become New England's greatest poultry 
authority. He even invented a new style of coop for housing his 
fowl.” As late as World War II, he continued to raise chickens. 

This account of the chickens helps to explain the principles 
underlying the Teagle success story. First, he sought to attain a 
personal mastery of problems by requesting expert opinion and 
by reading literature on the subject. Always, he was a good listener. 
Then. he hired well qualified persons, carefully explained what he 
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wanted, and discussed the work or problem with them—a discussion 
based on a thorough knowledge of the facts. He trusted his asso- 
ciates, gave them a free hand, and then demanded results. When 
they produced solutions to problems, Teagle moved his employees 
up in his personal service or in Standard ranks. Small wonder that 
Teagle's hobbies and Jersey prospered under his direction. 


Executives saddled with the responsibilities inherent in a po- 
sition such as Walter Teagle held at 26 Broadway, required a dedi- 
cated and devoted staff—a staff tuned to the needs of “The Boss." 
In his forty years at Jersey, Teagle had such a staff—some assigned 
to him, some he chose. Virtually all of them fell under the spell of 
this dynamic executive who always expressed interest in their 
problems and who seemed to become—in many cases he did be- 
come—involved in the lives of all those around him. 

Returning from the first European tour he made with Donald 
of the Foreign Marketing Committee, Teagle found that Rose 
Frank had been assigned to him as secretary. Miss Frank (later 
Mrs. Jacob Asch) had previously worked for the Galena Signal 
Oil Company, then run by Sam Megeath. She served Teagle as 
secretary for nine years, until he went to England. Even that early 
in his career, when Teagle dictated he used two or three secre- 
taries, borrowed from other offices. One of them, Herbert Miller, 
accompanied Teagle to England and later went to Canada with 
him. Miller, too, was very close to Teagle. 

When Teagle returned from Canada to become jersey's chief 
executive, he brought Miller and Miss Shirley M. Marris, a stenog- 
rapher, with him. In December, 1917, Mary Richardson joined the 
staff as stenographer, file clerk, and receptionist. For more than 
a year these three persons constituted Teagle’s entire staff. 

After the war ended, Teagle recruited a file clerk, Jane McCal- 
lum, from the National Petroleum War Service Committee. In 
time, when his personal finances required more time than Herb 
Miller could give them, Teagle persuaded Mary Humann of the 
Jersey controller's office to take over the new position he created 
for such tasks. Alfred Little, a fine secretary, then on F. Н. Bed- 
ford's payroll, frequently assisted in rush periods. On occasion, 
Teagle borrowed Little from Bedford to serve as his secretary 
when he travelled. Eddie Holden became the office messenger. 
For years, this group ran the office for Teagle. 


Northrop Clarey, who later jgined the Teagle team, was onc 
of those who succumbed to the Teagle drive for excellence. His 
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responsibilities were not confined to working for Teagle. This ex- 
newspaper man, small, wirv, inquisitive, and voluble, took over 
the official editorship of The Lamp (Teagle actually edited it) and 
built that journal into a lively, informative magazine. Hc had a 
nose for news and missed little that went on at 26 Broadway. 
Always cynical of that generation of business leaders he had come 
to know so well, Clarey nevertheless worshipped Teagle, had a 
deep understanding of him, and served him with almost fanatical zeal. 
He helped write Teagles speeches, news releases, and articles; 
he also acted as press intermediary. On occasion, he served as 
public relations expert for the company. 

Clarev's devotion to the job and to "The Boss" was sometimes 
sorely tested by Teagles painstaking attention to detail. Clarcy 
would stand behind Teagle's chair by the hour, shifting nervously 
from onc foot to the other and peering over "The Boss'" shoulder. 
while Teagle scanned drafts of speeches and articles, blue-pencilling 
Clarey's artful phrases and deleting words that seemed unfamiliar 
or pedantic. Whenever one of the secretaries who regularly travelled 
with Teagle took a vacation, Teagle would wire Clarey to meet 
him at some way-point and ride back with him to New York. They 
worked furiously the whole wav home. Clarey, to whom travel 
remained an adventure, would steal glances out the window when- 
ever he thought "The Boss" was preoccupied with the papers on 
the table between them. Once Teagle glanced up unexpectedly. 
"Here! Look at this, not that,” he commanded, shoving some new 
document under Clarey's nose and pulling the window shade down. 
to make sure his attention would stray no more. 

Clarey believed Teagle to be the greatest man in the world. 
Yet he never really understood Teagle's simplicity. One day, Teagle 
carried a box of apples he had brought from Lee Shore up the 
several flights of stairs to Clareys apartment and placed them in 
the kitchen. Thinking Mrs. Clarey knew him, he did not introduce 
himself but merely said "Here are Mr. Clarey’s apples.” When 
Clarey asked who had brought them, his wife answered, "a great 
big man." Of course, Clarey immediatelv recognized the deliverv 
man but he never could comprehend the nature of the man who 
took time to do such things. 


In 1920, Kurtland H. Quick, then sixteen years of age, began 
working at 26 Broadway in the Domestic Sales Department, where 
Edwin Mott held the position of chief clerk. Quick, a bright, am- 
bitious, and handsome young lad was recommended to Teagle as 
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a fine office boy, then preparing himself for secretarial work. Others 
on Teagle's staff say that the clear-eyed lad trotted through the 
building all day, while grinding away on shorthand and typing at 
night. Quick soon transferred to another department in order to 
broaden his experience. In 1925, Teagle borrowed Alfred Little 
from F. Н. Bedford and Quick from his new post and took them 
with him on an oil country inspection tour—Quick’s first. Little 
died that same year. Quick then retransferred to Teagle's office 
and, in 1926, made his initial journey to Europe with Teagle as 
travelling secretary. 

For ten years, Quick served as Teagle's travelling secretary. 
In those years the young man became devoted to Teagle and his 
family. Wherever "The Boss" travelled he went. Quick turned out 
prodigious quantities of work, and Teagle always saw to it that 
there was plenty to do. Quick once related to an interviewer that 
when travelling by boat or train, Teagle would often work from 
eight in the morning until midnight, stopping only for meals. Some- 
times the young secretary rode home with Teagle in his limousine, 
taking dictation all the way. When Teagle toured the Jersey hold- 
ings in various states, Quick and his typewriter went along, to type 
the letters and telegrams that kept flowing out from the Jersey 
president. On the boats, "The Boss" sent (and received) cables by 
the score. Some of these cables were dispatched in code, an old 
Standard custom used in the conduct of most of the foreign and 
portions of the domestic business. Today, unfortunately keys to 
these codes cannot be found. Quick sometimes took dictation on 
the deck beside Teagle's chair and then went below to get the 
mail out. This required odd and long hours of work, but Teagle 
remembered the overtime. Quick never was surprised to see "The 
Boss" appear in his compartment or stateroom at any hour and 
silently begin to read and sign the completed letters, after which 
he would fold and stamp them, while Quick continued typing. 
On occasion, Quick met Teagle at some point near where he had 
been fishing or hunting to bring important mail, and to take dic- 
tation all the way back to headquarters. Frequently, when the 
train reached New York, Teagle would have dictated enough letters 
to keep the secretary busy for several days. Quick remained on 
Teagle's staff until 1935. He would have preferred to stay with 
"The Boss" forever, but he feared that Teagle would retire. 

Mrs. Teagle had an understanding with Walter that when he 
was forty he would resign (they subsequently extended it to forty- 
five). Quick knew about the retirement plans from the many con- 
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versations he heard between them. After he became privy to many 
of the Teagle family discussions, he became certain that “The 
Boss” would retire at fifty, and he knew or guessed something about 
a resignation the Jersey President had actually written during the 
year before Quick joined the office staff. 

On January 14, 1924, on his way home from Christmas and 
quail shooting at Norias, while at the Ansley Hotel їп Atlanta, 
Georgia, Teagle wrote a letter of resignation, meant for Alfred 
Cotton Bedford—although the extant copy is not addressed. As in 
other situations, Teagle tried to shy away from the tough personal 
confrontations. He began: “1 am sending you this note because it 
is much easier to write what I have in mind than it would be to 
say it. As you know, I will be 46 on May Ist next & had the war 
not intervened I would have retired when I was forty or five years 
ago. That I did not do so then was for reasons fully discussed 
between us at that time.” He pointed out to Bedford that the 
program they had planned for Jersey Standard when he assumed 
the presidency had been “inaugurated” and that most of it was 
“in effective operation.” 

Teagle said though the work had been interesting he wanted 
to be relieved of responsibility and, after a good vacation, do 
"something, which may in some small way be of benefit . . . to 
others.” What this might be, he did not indicate, for he stated that 
Bedford would know. After expressing his pleasure at having 
worked with Standard and its able leaders, he left it up to the 
Board to decide on a suitable date to accept the resignation. He 
preferred one “prior to May Ist next.” Finally, he initialed the draft 
of the letter. 

Teagle sent a typescript of the letter to Bedford. What Bedford 
did with it or what happened is not known today. If Quick knew 
of the attempted resignation when he began to work, he never 
mentioned it. Though Rowena kept pressing Walter to retire, his 
loyalty to the company prevented him from doing so. Hence 
Quick travelled with him for ten years before asking Teagle's per- 
mission to transfer to another job with the Foreign Personnel 

Division. Kurt remained convinced that "The Boss" was getting 
ready to yield to Rowena's, insistent and, at times, not too subtle 
pressure to quit the oil game. 

Quick never pretended then or later fully to understand Walter 
Teagle, whom he considered a truly great man. Quick noted that 
Teagle could, with his great mental poise, block out of his mind 
things, statements, and events over which he had no control. There 
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was great humility in the man, and Kurt Quick watched it’ for 
years. Frequently, when the two travelled together, Teagle would 
ask the young secretary to come to his roomette or stateroom. When 
Quick did so—always at the prescribed time—he sometimes found 
Teagle on his knees praying. Then Teagle would rise, without 
comment, and the two would begin work. The whole situation 
seemed to be natural. yet Quick never heard Teagle profess to be 
religious. 


When Herb Miller, Teagle's office manager, transferred to the 
Carter Oil Company in 1921, Teagle decided that he needed an 
executive——an Executive Assistant to the Chief Executive, a person 
smart enough to clear his days of trivia and one who could super- 
vise the keeping of the company and personal affairs in the perfect 
order he demanded. T. J. Williams, director in charge of Domestic 
Marketing, recommended Frank E. Mott, then manager of the 
Fuel Oil, Саз Oil, and Asphalt Department. Frank Mott began 
work at Jersey in April, 1903, as an office boy. In December, 1909, 
he joined the marketing department where he served until the 
United States entered World War 1. He returned from the war 
with a captain's bars on his shoulders; afterward, he quickly shed 
all military raiment but the title and took charge of fuel oil sales. 
The Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, and Asphalt Department became aware 
of Frank Mott, if they had not been earlier, for soon he was named 
a member of the powerful Marketing Committee. It was Mott who 
recognized Quick's promise and encouraged him to study secretarial 
work and who later arranged for Quick's transfer out of [and 
back to] Teagle's office. 

Teagle talked to Mott and knew instinctively that he had found 
his man. When offered the job, Mott, who already had a fine 
position, seemed dubious. He asked, "Am I being promoted or 
demoted?" But he took the job. Teagle never made a wiser de- 
cision when choosing an executive. 

Mott stood ramrod straight, a broad shouldered man, rather 
direct in his language, who never then or later seemed intimidated 
by the giants of industry and finance. Soon, letters began to go out 
bearing a new phrase "Mr. Teagle says," and signed by Frank E. 
Mott. Mott’s extensive knowledge of company affairs, his fantastic 
memory, and his ability to get things done, soon made him the 
most important Jersey executive working with Teagle. As much as 
any person ever could have, Mott became Teagle's alter ego. Frosty 
and forbidding when the occasion demanded. Mott possessed a 
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well-developed sense of humor and a delightful irreverence for 
the more fossilized institutions and persons with whom he came 
in contact. 

Teagle had often been victimized because of his uncritical 
generosity and kindliness; Mott seldom could be fooled by anyone. 
He possessed boundless discretion and absolute reliability. Prior 
to Mott's joining his staff, Teagle handled enormous quantities of 
business and personal details. Gradually, Mott moved in and re- 
lieved Teagle of these. Mott's job certainly required as finely 
balanced a combination of skills and brains, as did any other 
executive job performed at 26 Broadway. Most assuredly, no other 
position could have been more delicate than that of Executive 
Assistant to the Chief Executive. Mott executed his responsibilities 
in a courtly manner with skill and a real flair. He entered into a 
sort of protective partnership with Mrs. Teagle to watch over the 
man he, too, called "The Boss." Mrs. Teagle and Mott built a close 
relationship requiring on his part patience, tact, and understanding. 
Rowena Teagle prized Frank Mott. Together, they teamed to free 
Walter Teagle of many of his burdens, thinking they were doing 
so without his becoming aware of the change. 


On December 5, 1917, shortly after Teagle left Canada and while 
he was still in the process of getting settled in New York, another 
stenographer—soon to be secretary—joined Teagle's staff. A strik- 
ingly handsome girl, Mary Richardson combined charm with gra- 
ciousness, though she was slightly awestricken at the prospects of 
working in the office of the president of Jersey Standard. Very 
rapidly the new girl demonstrated her ability to surmount the 
erushing work load and at the same time maintain her sense of 
humor. She enjoyed her job. If the work needed doing, she did it, 
or took it home with her. 

Mary Richardson's rare level-headedness enabled her to see peo- 
ple as they were—even Frank Mott's occasional blustering she under- 
stood for what it was—a defense against the barbs so often directed 
at him by people trying to get through to Teagle. She always 
seemed charming to visitors. Gradually, Mott began to realize that 
this woman was a discreet person upon whom he could rely. Mary 
and Kurt Quick worked harmoniously whenever Quick stayed in 
the office. She seemed to get along without difficulty with all the 
staff so within а few years, Mott began to ask Mary about people 
and to seek her advice on problems. Later Teagle noticed this, and 
drew her into his inner circle—those few. who. like Moffett. Sr., and 
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Walter White, Farish and Woodruff, Edge and Johnny Bonner, 
Miller and Mott, Quick and Jack Friel, were privileged to view 
Teagle, the whole man, not just the image. Although most of his 
staff went on to more remunerative positions in the company, Mott 
and Mary never left “The Boss,” even though she later married and 
became Mrs. Williams. In the years when Teagle ran Jersey, the 
Mott-Williams team served increasingly to shield and protect the 
over-burdened executive. Teagle was indeed fortunate to have 
two such persons work with him for so long a time. 

As the volume of work increased in the office of “The Boss”, 
other messengers joined Eddie Holden—Jason Boone and William 
Weaver. William, who also attended F. H. Bedford’s office, was 
a distinguished looking man with pince-nez and the dignified 
courtesy of a Southern banker, A tall, quick-moving fellow, Boone’s 
eagerness to please almost surpassed his awkwardness. Teagle’s 
habit of working late provided for Boone a trial of sorts, for his 
wife grew tired of hearing that excuse. One night, when he called 
home to tell her that again work had to be done before he and 
Mr. Teagle could leave, she exploded, “Jason Boone, you give me 
that Mr. Teagle and I'll tell him a thing or two!” Eddie Holden, 
the cleverest of the three, was quick, efficient, and dependable. 
Holden had been taken to Toronto and the Imperial Oil Company 
by Teagle, and later returned to New York with him. Holden re- 
mained with "The Boss" until age forced him to retire. 

This highly effective staff, in 1925, helped cushion Teagle 
through another sudden and major corporate change at 26 Broad- 
way. On September 21 of that year, while Teagle was hunting 
in Manitoba, Jersey's board chairman, Alfred Cotton Bedford, died 
suddenly. The company dispatched a special train to bring Teagle 
home. With Bedford and his charming wife, the Teagles had never 
been intimate, though they were often together on social occasions. 
Bedford and Teagle played golf together when their work sched- 
ules permitted. The two men worked in harmony except for the 
infrequent occasions when Bedford's conspicuous conservatism 
strained Teagle’s patience. For Teagle, Bedford's death marked 
the end of another era. 

Among this diverse group of personalities who called the office 
of Jersey Standard's president their business home, one significant 
common element existed and persisted down through the years, 
stamping each addition to the staff as swiftly and indelibly as if 
it were applied with a branding iron. Each member of the group, 
then and later, remained unswervinglv loval to the man they 
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referred to as "The Boss." This loyalty grew out of admiration and 
respect that was rooted in deep, unspoken affection. Complaints 
over the crushing work load were sometimes heard; occasionally, 
intra-office disputes created transient tensions, but no one ever 
quit for these reasons. Those who left to retire and those who 
moved up in the company did so with marked reluctance and a 
feeling of personal loss. Walter Teagle's vitality infected those 
closest to him, and their association with him forged steel bonds 
of mutual appreciation and respect. 


In all the history of Jersey Standard, only John D. Rockefeller 
had been in a position of comparable power, influence, and re- 
sponsibility. Yet Rockefeller had been surrounded with directors 
of broad experience, veterans of years of struggling in the oil 
business—men of the stature of John D. Archbold, William Rocke- 
feller, H. H. Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, and James A. Moffett, Sr. 
Teagle did have directors older than himself to advise him, but 
these men lacked the vast experience and proven ability that 
enabled Rockefeller to place them in positions of power and 
authority. Walter Teagle, in truth, had become a man alone, stand- 
ing at the summit of one of the world's greatest economic institu- 
tions. The heavy burden of leadership would have killed many 
other men; Teagle, on the contrary, seemed to thrive on it. 

In no sense did Teagle subscribe to the social and financial 
hysteria of the Roaring Twenties. In these years Teagle established 
a personal routine that lasted more than a quarter-century. Rowena 
found the regimen tolerable, perhaps because she enjoyed social 
occasions more than did her husband. If Teagle had shortcomings 
in his personal relationships, they derived from his obsession with 
hard work—an obsession that shaped both his private and corporate 
life, his hobbies as well as his business. He had little use for 
generalization and small capacity for verbalizing the philosophy 
by which he lived and worked. He preferred to let others refine 
abstract definitions; hence, he ignored rather than argued against 
the radical persuasions and the esoteric cults of his time. Nor did 
he studv or stop to master the then current economic theories. To 
Teagle, monopoly of oil was unthinkable. He knew—it was his 
business to know—that forces were at work which would make an 
oil monopoly utterly impossible. Teagle also believed that govern- 
ment regulation of the oil industry would be ineffective and in the 
long run impractical because of what he discerned as built-in 
administrative inefficiencies in the federal bureaucracv. On the 
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other hand, Teagle had seen early the reckless waste of natural 
resources attending the unrestricted and unregulated drilling of 
oil wells. In fact, one of the reasons Teagle admired Bill Farish's 
administrative ability was that the Texan had done so well with 
the careful development of Humble holdings. More and more, 
Teagle, like John D. Rockefeller, became concerned over the reck- 
less waste of the nation's oil supply. To Walter Teagle, oil repre- 
sented the most precious of all resources. Conservation practice 
had to come and Farish would help, for he, too, was deeply inter- 
ested in the future of the industry. 

Earnestly, and with increasing concern, Teagle labored to cor- 
rect those growing economic maladjustments in the United States, 
which some historians have too often viewed as a plot by titans 
of big business to enrich themselves while bankrupting the nation. 
He remained ready and able to a great extent to change the direc- 
tion Jersey Standard was taking. Amidst the increasing financial and 
business hysteria of the times, he displayed a calm facade—always 
sane, basically conservative—and he was completely unmarked by 
the scandals of the decade. From his youth, Teagle had been com- 
mitted to the free private enterprise system and dedicated to the 
maximization of business efficiency. Through that commitment and 
dedication and by his example Walter Teagle became a model 
against which business leadership of his era must be measured. 
His example was a conspicious contradiction to the stereotype of 
the businessman created by reformers and literary figures of his own 
generation and a later one. 


NOTES ON SOURCES. Volumes, previously cited in full, used 
in this chapter: Edge, А Jerseyman's Journal. 

Special collections: the Teagle Foundation Collection; the 
Business History Foundation Collection; the Gibb Collection. 

Oral and written interviews: Edward F. Johnson; Dudley Mills; 
Ralph R. McCoy; Colonel Frank E. Mott; Robert Pierpont; Kurt H. 
Quick; Mrs. Marvin Sasser; George P. Smith; Frank H. Teagle, Jr.; 
John Teagle; Enders M. Voorhees; Mrs. Mary R. Williams; and 
Mr. J. W. Jones for Robert W. Woodruff. 

Newspapers and magazines: the New York Times: The Ameri- 
can Magazine, December. 1931; The Lamp. 


Chapter Ten 
POST WORLD WAR I OIL CRISIS 


Thile the nation celebrated the Allied victory, some American 
citizens were speculating on the real meaning of winning the 
war. Allied diplomats might pass out medals and make laudatory 
speeches, but these concerned persons still wondered how the 
United States, now a creditor nation, would fit into the post-war in- 
ternational picture. The Senate debates on both the Versailles Treaty 
and Mr. Wilson's League of Nations aired much of the deepening 
distrust among the one-time allies. Correspondingly, when the treaty 
makers sought to dispose of the dependencies of the defeated na- 
tions and to deal with the colonial possessions of the Allies, British 
and French distaste for the American role in these discussions quickly 
became evident. Yet, the public refused to become deeply concerned 
over arguments regarding colonies. Americans were justifiably proud 
of their country's role in the victory, and they genuinely wanted 
peace. In fact, even before the guns of war had ceased to spew out 
death and destruction, Teagle had begun to ponder the meaning of 
this fresh turn of events to the petroleum world; now, at the moment 
that peace became a fact, he was joined by the other leaders of the 
oil industry. 

The war had forged a new alliance of the Royal Dutch-Shell and 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which began to act as a peace-time 
power. It should be said, however, that Deterding as acting spokes- 
man for the new combine, at times ignored his British partner. 
Created a Knight of the British Empire (1920) for his services dur- 
ing the war, he managed to retain his Dutch citizenship as well. So 
now, Sir Henri enjoyed the dual backing of the British and Dutch 
governments in his efforts to acquire producing oil properties and 
new oil reserves. He sat at “the great semicircular desk in the offices 
at St. Helen’s Court [in London]” where he “worked until close to 
midnight almost every night—driving himself and his organization 
mercilessly.” This new oil combination began to expand at a much 
faster pace than any of its competitors. Deterding suddenly moved 
into California, where he launched “an aggressive marketing cam- 
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paign,” that could not be countered by contemptuous references to 
the "Yellow Peril"—the color of the famous Shell sign. And while 
oilmen jeeringly referred to the Roxana Petroleum Corporation— 
Sir Henris mid-continent producing affiliate—as “Water Well 
Shell," they could not escape the fact that by the end of the fiscal 
year 1922, Royal Dutch-Shell ranked among the largest petroleum 
corporations in the United States. Sir Henri was moving so swiftly, 
in fact, that neither Jersey nor any other U.S. based company had 
time to gauge the full impact of his thrust. 


Walter Teagle knew that Jersey Standard must grow and change 
or the company would lose its pre-eminent position in the oil indus- 
try. With competitors integrating and striking out in new directions, 
26 Broadway could not afford to stand still. Largely as a result of 
war-time cooperation and of standardization of everything from 
practices to procedures, the entire oil industry stood ready to wel- 
come new technology, new economic organizations, and more wide- 
spread scientific knowledge. Teagle, a veteran oilman, possessed the 
experience, the basic information, and, most important of all, the 
intelligence necessary for long-range planning in this changing 
world. He knew that decisions would have to be made, and quickly. 

Meanwhile, Heinrich Riedemann had returned to join the Teagle 
"braintrust." The brilliant German now officially lived in Liechten- 
stein; there, he played an important role as advisor on foreign 
market policy. Riedemann frequently visited 26 Broadway, where he 
usually sat studying the great stack of reports placed on his desk. 
Then he rose to walk and think. While walking, he executed precise 
military turns to avoid the furniture. With cvery step, his shoes 
squeaked. Teagle once remarked that Riedemann's shoes must have 
been made with a built-in squeak. Soon after his return to Standard, 
Riedemann met Mott and in conversation denigrated the American 
Army. Never awed by anyone, Mott dressed him down, until Riede- 
mann complained to Teagle, “Valter, you do not bring up your 
young men right. They talk back to you." The fact that these two 
valuable aides did not like each other and that they differed 
sharply on many questions never bothered Teagle—so long as they 
both worked well for him. [Many years later, however, Riedemann 
told Mott, “Mr. Mutt, you are one of my oldest and best friends."] 

Teagle knew that Riedemann's vast knowledge of European af- 
fairs would prove invaluable, just as it had benefited the company 
before the war. And the shrewd German, with his great capacity 
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to plan ahead, had already justified Teagle's judgment. With the aid 
of his brothers, Wilhelm and Dr. Tonio, he managed to save from 
the ruins of war four unfinished D.A.P.G. tankers. These were 
brought under the control of Jersey, first, by incorporating, in the 
free city of Danzig, a new company, Baltisch-Amerikanische Petro- 
leum-Import-Gesellschaft, m.b.H.—Bapico, it was called—and then, 
by selling the tankers to that corporation, The Versailles Reparations 
Commission allowed this. But later, the U. S. Alien Property Custo- 
dian ruled that the D.A.P.G. no longer belonged to Jersey, thus void- 
ing a sale of the property to the Riedemann family which had been 
effected just before the war broke out. To make that gloomy situa- 
tion darker, under other Versailles Treaty provisions the eight 
D.A.P.G. tankers still afloat at the end of the war were awarded 
to France. Even that giant of international law, John Bassett Moore, 
failed to convince the Reparations Commission that these tankers 
actually belonged to Jersey. 

The Rumanian fields and refineries had also been lost. Jersey's 
claims were disallowed, although the British government, by letter 
to the Rumanian government, had agreed on a policy of indemnifica- 
tion. This document obligated the Allied governments to pay dam- 
ages if the Rumanian government destroyed property, in order to 
render it useless to the Germans. News from France proved equally 
disturbing; there, Henri Berenger, Oil Commissioner for War, gar- 
nered powerful support in his fight to extend the wartime controls 
into peacetime. The “Big Board” at 26 Broadway believed that such 
steps would inevitablv lead to a governmental monopolv of the oil 
business in France. 

To Teagle and Riedemann as well as others at Jersey, these ac- 
tions indicated an end to war-inspired cooperation. The two Stan- 
dard leaders believed that these disconcerting moves represented 
important changes in official attitudes emanating from the capitals 
of Europe. The problem had many facets. And always, they realized 
that Sir Henri, ensconced, in London, was maneuvering to move 
into Jersev market areas. ever anxious to gain more production. 


By the end of the war, a new "Great" had begun to emerge at 26 
Broadway, Everit J. Sadler. Sadler, son of parents who had oil indus- 
try backgrounds, graduated from the United States Naval Academy 
in 1899. Then, he went to work in the Kansas oil fields as a rousta- 
bout and a mule skinner. where he enriched his alreadv more than 
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adequate vocabulary of profanity and learned to chew tobacco, in 
both of which practices he excelled during the remainder of his life. 
Sadler's father, a friend of H. H. Rogers, once introduced the power- 
ful Jersey Standard leader to his son. According to the young man, 
the ensuing conversation lasted only a few seconds: Rogers asked, 
"What are you doing?” Sadler replied, "Driving mules.” Then, as 
Rogers walked away, he said, "Well, it won't hurt you." 

Sadler, or "Sad" as he was called (later, some of the younger 
members of the Jersey family called him “Don Triste"), had begun 
his petroleum career with the Union Oil Company of Kansas, from 
which he later moved to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company. In 1909, 
Standard ordered him to reorganize the Rumanian fields and get 
them into production. This, Sadler accomplished by working the 
employees long hours and driving himself even more. М 

Sadler once termed himself "the stormy petrel of the Jersey 
Company," a description he may well have merited. He scorned 
diplomacy, and his verbal outbursts must have added gray hairs to 
the heads of the Jersey lawyers. Though inclined to make erratic 
judgments on occasion, he offset these by his sheer brilliance in di- 
recting committees, by indoctrinating young men in the "Gospel of 
work and Jersey Standard," and by his tremendous drive and en- 
ergy. Riedemann once told an interviewer, "Sadler was always for 
expansion, maybe reckless expansion." He added that Sadler ex- 
celled virtually everyone at Jersey "at setting up an organization 
and running it." 

When Sadler joined Jersey's "Big Board," in 1920, a new and 
powerful spokesman was added. “Sad” respected neither rank nor 
person; thus, as he put it, he "talked to Teagle in board meetings in 
a way he would not talk to a dog.” Teagle, presiding, usually let 
him talk. Then "The Boss" would say, “Now ‘Sad,’” and go on to a 
more summary discussion. Rarely did Teagle become irritated 
enough bv Sadler's explosions to set his jaws in that well known 
expression that augured trouble for everyone around. On those 
unusual occasions, Teagle would dress him down. But for Teagle and 
for Jersev, Sadler proved a treasure; he became one of the legend- 
ary figures of Jersey Standard, eventually ranking alongside Rogers, 
Moffett, Sr., Archbold, Flagler, Riedemann, and others. Like Teagle, 
when he became convinced of the correctness of his position, Sadler 
refused to acknowledge defeat but returned time and time again to 
press his point or position. He considered Teagle rash; yet the 
evidence supports the conclusion that Teagle had a moderating 
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effect on Sadler. Sadler's one great difficulty seemed to be his failure, 
at times, to recognize the public interest as well as his propensity to 
endorse frontal assault as a sole course of action. Gradually, this 
tendency lessened, and Sadler became one of the most exciting and 
competent members of the Standard directorate during the Teagle 
administration. 


In 1920, James A. “Jimmy” Moffett, Jr., also came to hold a top 
position at Jersey. Moffett, Jr., possessed all the qualifications to 
become one of the giants of the petroleum world (although old 
Jersey men never forgot that he always seemed to be late for work). 
His father, James A. Moffett, Sr., had been a dominant personality 
on the "Big Board" for vears. The senior Moffett had unusually 
warm feelings toward those who worked for him, and he inspired 
the loyalty of his men. He became famous for his administrative 
ability, his genius at selecting and pushing subordinates, his willing- 
ness to fight over his plans and programs, and his fabulous memory. 
Son James had many of these qualities, while lacking the ironic 
humor and high strung irascibility of his father. Moffett, Sr., had 
plaved a major role in selecting Walter Teagle; he helped smooth 
the way upward for him at Standard; and he lived to see Teagle 
confirm this good judgment. Teagle knew that he owed much to the 
Moffetts. Jimmy first joined Jersey in 1907 and served in the Sales 
Division of the Lubricating Department. From there, he made the 
rounds. In ten vears he held positions with Standard of Kentucky, 
Atlantic Refining Company, where he worked on pipelines, helped 
design and build (with Colonel F. W. Weller) refineries and chem- 
ical plants—in fact, he worked the entire gamut of Jersev operations. 
When the war broke out, he became Bedford’s secretary on the 
Petroleum Committee, and after the war he joined Standard's Board 
of Directors. 

Jimmy Moffett exuded charm and a wit rarely evidenced at 26 
Broadway. Coupled with this engaging personality, Moffett had a 
facile mind and the ability to express himself simply and concisely. 
Virtually everyone at 26 Broadway who knew him liked him, even 
though he was a Democrat. In fact, many Jersey employees thought 
they saw in Jimmy Moffett Teagle’s eventual successor. For the 
moment, however, he seemed content to sit among his peers, in that 


inner sanctum, the “Big Board” room, where the directors ham- 
mered out key policies. 
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Many problems faced the "Big Board" at war's end. Some of 
these dated back to the dissolution order of 1911, which had stripped 
from Jersey all pipelines, tankers, numerous marketing companies, 
and virtually all major producing companies. Of equal importance 
with these losses were those of key personnel needed to keep the 
company functioning. Jersey's internal organization needed over- 
hauling from top to bottom. The old committee system almost 
became a casuality of the war period. The pressure on Teagle must 
have been deadly, and executives on the next rung felt it nearly as 
much as did the president. Sadler, for one, never let Teagle forget 
it. "Sad" correctly pointed to the need for establishing better order 
among the affiliated companies, already gathered under the Jersey 
banner in such numbers that only а few companv lawyers could 
comprehend the entire business structure. Sadler also hammered 
away at the necessity for simplification of decision-making proce- 
dures, an area in which Teagle had long indicated concern. Too, 
Teagle agreed with Sadler that lines of authority, where thev existed 
at all, were vague and undefined. Both men knew that inadequate 
delegation of authority, duplication of labor, and continued compe- 
tition among Jersey affiliates hampered administrative efficiency. 
But before he could deal with the problem of internal management, 
Jersey's chief executive was faced with another and more crucial 
question—where could Jersev obtain oil sufficient to supplv all of 
its foreign refineries and markets? 

Teagle believed that adequate production had to be found, in 
order for Jersev to hold its position in the oil industry. Conceivably, 
in reaching this decision on priorities, Teagle avoided personal 
confrontations which he, bv nature, disliked. But his reasoning 
was sound: without adequate supplies of crude oil no reform in 
administration or operation could save the great companv. 

Heinrich Riedemann watched Teagle grapple with these problems 
and, in long sessions, discussed them with him. Riedemann would 
have been the first to agree with Sadler that Teagle lacked Deter- 
ding's ruthlessness; yet he would have differed with Sadler over 
whether or not "Valter" made the right decision in the end. He em- 
phasized this difference in an interview many years later. Riedemann 
stated that in the 1920s Royal Dutch-Shell had immensely larger 
production than did Jersey and that, within a few vears, Teagle 
managed to reverse their positions. He explained how Teagle reached 
decisions of such monumental importance to the future of Jersey 
Standard and the American petroleum industrv: 
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Teagle was the prototype of the overall man . . . he saw 
the financial aspects of the business. Teagle had vision—he 
was a great listener. He could sit in long conversation with 
you and hardly say a word. He did not give the impression 
of being a brilliant man, but he gathered all the information 
and judgments he could and then reasoned. Intelligence 
means capacity to reason. Teagle had intelligence. Yes, the 
idea of expansion of production was Teagle's. .. . He saw 
that to be sure of the future . . . an oil company had to have 
large control of production. 


Riedemann added, "Teagle took the right direction." Corporate 
reorganization could begin at a slower pace; the search for oil had 
to be resumed quickly. 

At this time, few Americans seemed aware that any connection 
existed between oil and their national interest. If the antitrust fights 
of the first two decades of the twentieth century had served no 
other purpose, they effectively paralyzed support or encouragement 
from the government for those American businesses engaged in 
foreign trade. Then, too, after John D. Rockefeller underwent the 
pitiless scrutiny of the popular press, only to emerge as a public 
symbol of sinister practices, greed, and monopoly, all oilmen became 
suspect. The Teapot Dome oil scandal confirmed the "devil theory" 
for the newspaper-reading public. But even in the business era after 
World War I the double—even triple—standard of business and 
private ethics and morality became more confusing, and especiallv 
when applied to leaders of the petroleum industry. With that philo- 
sophical ambivalence that characterizes American thinking, the yard- 
stick of evil used to measure men and morals connected with large 
corporations rarely served to gauge comparable practices and prin- 
ciples of smaller businesses and less capable men. 


In the years 1918 to 1920, the attitude of official Washington 
completely changed toward the problems of the oil industry. True, 
as has been alleged, some of this change occurred because of large 
donations by oil titans to the political war chests of the Republican 
party. However, most of this reversal of policy grew out of the 
fear of an oil shortage, shared by many leaders of the industry, the 
public, and the attuned politicians in search of issues. By 1917, 
all combatants in the war had recognized the strategic importance 
of oil in military operations. Led by Bedford, American oil com- 
panies strained to supplv the petrol which, as Clemenceau stated. 
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"is [as] necessary as blood." About the same time, the best informed 
American geologists became convinced that the United States was 
an oil-short country. As early as 1915, the Secretary of the Interior 
had indicated that at then current rates of consumption petroleum 
reserves would be exhausted in twenty-three years. Government 
agencies began to pressure oil companies, asking them to search 
for new fields. In 1916, Mark L. Requa, then consulting engineer 
for the Bureau of Mines, argued that American companies had to 
begin looking beyond the country's borders for new oil supplies. 
Teagle had been convinced of the validity of this position for at 
least ten vears, although he also believed that no serious oil short- 
age loomed ahead. Naturally, he and Requa became friends while 
serving on "Mr. Bedford's Committee." Van H. Manning, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, went further than Requa, stating in an 
official report, "that no one could render greater service to the 
United States than by assisting American citizens in their rightful 
participation in developing the world's oil resources." Manning 
rapidly became the most effective liaison between the government 
and the oil industry. 

In 1918, Congress had passed the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade 
Act for the sole purpose of permitting certain American companies 
to form export trade associations and agreements. The Act further 
provided that such trade associations could not restrain the trade 
of domestic competitors nor commit any act that enhanced or de- 
pressed prices, or lessened competition in the United States. This 
circuitous way around the Sherman Act would permit Jersey to 
combine with other companies engaged in foreign trade, to prevent 
the already intense price wars abroad. Teagle had Swain secure 
opinions regarding such possible mergers, and their legality was 
assured. Though nothing came of early efforts {о combine, the 
act did indicate how far the Congress had gone in reversing its 
antitrust position of the preceding decade. 

On the "Big Board," Teagle now received powerful support from 
Sadler and Moffett, јг., both of whom agreed with his decision 
that Jersey had to go after oil wherever it could be found. In 1917, 
Sadles wrote a biting letter to the directors—critical of the com- 
pany's lack of policy with regard to obtaining oil wells and back- 
ing Teagle's ad hoc determination to locate new supplies of crude 
oil. Sadler pointed out that Jersey needed a general policy, rather 
than waiting for problems to appear and then dealing with them on 
an individual basis. He added, in language very similar to that 
used bv Deterding, "T feel, that the real source of power in the oil 
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business is control of production, and it docs not seem that our 
company is sufficiently fortified in this respect .... Foreign produc- 
tion is almost exclusively in the hands of our competitors.” He 
recommended that Jersey create a single department to supervise all 
the work currently being done in foreign fields. 

In 1919, Sadler returned to the attack, expressing the same 
fundamental position, but even more emphatically. In that year, 
the “Big Board” created the Foreign Producing Department, but 
without clearly spelling out the relationship between that division 
and the Domestic Producing Department, headed by Arthur F. 
Corwin. The more aggressive Sadler, who headed the new de- 
partment, soon encroached on the area in which Corwin operated. 

On January 30, 1920, the New York Times carricd a lengthy 
report of a Teagle speech, made at the fiftieth anniversary meeting 
of the Standard Oil Company executives. Teagle said that the 
problem of locating enough oil to satisfy market demands was the 
major challenge confronting the industry. He concluded: 


In the exploration and development of production outside the 
United States the producing department is carrying on an 
active campaign. The present policy of the Standard Oil 
Company is to be interested in every producing area no mat- 
ter in what country it is situated, provided interests can be 
secured on a basis that would seem to hold out the pos- 
sibilities of success, and where the lives and property of 
American citizens will be protected. 


This speech received widespread national and international atten- 
tion. It served notice everywhere that with Teagle at the helm, 
Jersey again would move. 

Teagle knew that the head of the Foreign Producing Department 
would go into action promptly. Sadler did. A few months later 
he reported that Jersev had moved or planned to move “in active 
or potential producing properties in Mexico, Rumania, Russia, 
Venezuela, Poland, Bolivia, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, 
Spain, Iraq, Palestine, Argentina, Brazil, Alaska, Egypt, China, and 
the Dutch East Indies.” Jersey had begun the long march upward 
and, as could have been expected, the company soon became “im- 
plicated in the web of intemational intrigue.” 


A great outcry over British activities in the petroleum arena oc- 
curred shortly after Teagle had started Jersev acquiring foreign 
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crude oil supplies and, more important, several months after he 
had bolstered Standard's production through the acquisition of 
the Texas based Humble Oil and Refining Company. Like John 
D. Archbold, Lord Fisher of the British Admiralty agreed to listen 
to Deterding but, what's more, he recognized the truth of the 
able Dutchman’s remarks. As early as 1913, Fisher admitted as much 
in an official memorandum; with Winston Churchill, he also started 
Britain on the search for oil reserves before the war. Differing with 
British oil executives, Teagle refused to concede that government 
backing might be necessary nor did he propose to enlist aid from 
the United States Government. As it turned out, he did not have 
to request such assistance, for this once the British played directly 
into his hands. 

During World War I the British search for oil intensified. Not 
only did they seek and gain concessions in the Near East but, in 
1915, two separate companies located oil in Venezuela. Wells 
drilled there, rumored to be great producers, were capped. One of 
these companies, Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., employed a 
publicity agent, Sir Edward Mackay Edgar. In 1919, Edgar, in an 
effort to promote V.O.C. stock sales, declared: 


The Americans have dealt with their resources . . . in the 
pioneer spirit of sheer unmitigated pillage, that they had 
recklessly squandered, and in sixty years run through a legacy, 
which, properly conserved, should have lasted her for at 
least а century and a half . . . . The British position is 
impregnable. All the known oilfields, all the likely or prob- 
able oilfields, outside of the United States itself are in British 
hands, or under British management or control or financed 
by British capital . . .. We hold in our hands the secure con- 
trol of the future of the world's oil supplv. 


Despite available information that should have discredited these 
remarks, the American press and public officials reacted to the 
ill-timed statement as though it came from the British government. 
Certainly, the Edgar article helped focus Congressional attention 
on the international oil problem. А speech of Admiralty Lord Walter 
Hume Long before the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, in 
1920, provoked even more tension. Long stated that, "if we secure 
the supplies of oil now available in the world, we can do what we 
like." In his annual report for 1920, Deterding pointed out that the 
American companies had realized much too late their insufficient 
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production. Royal Dutch-Shell, he emphasized, already held an 
important advantage. 

The exuberant and somewhat exaggerated statements made by 
British spokesmen proved impossible to smooth over, as Lord 
Curzon of the British Foreign Office soon learned. Teagle discredited 
all of the bombast from the beginning; with the true facts in his 
possession, he recognized boasting when he heard it. Still, the kernel 
of truth behind these remarks was unsettling. The international 
situation demanded swift action, if the British were to be forestalled. 
As Teagle knew, proof of British and French intentions did exist. 

In April 1920, the somewhat vague reports of the San Remo 
Agreements between Britain and France fanned American suspicions 
and further widened the break between the one-time allies. In 
these agreements Great Britain allocated a share of Mesopotamian 
oil to France and excluded the United States from the bargaining. 
This led to a heated diplomatic exchange between Lord Curzon and 
the American Ambassador to Great Britain, John W. Davis. Bain- 
bridge Colby, then acting U. S. Secretary of State, assumed a lead- 
ing role in the exchange of notes, and when Charles Evans Hughes 
became Secretary of State, in 1921, he upheld the Colby position. 
The British oil leaders appeared shocked at this new show of sup- 
port being given American oil interests by their government. 
Hughes continued to press for the right of the United States to 
sit in on discussions about the Iraq concessions as well as for 
the right of American companies to share therein. However, the 
oil question almost wrecked the Lausanne Near East Peace Con- 
ference of 1922 and 1923, and ultimately the dispute over these 
concessions was referred to the League of Nations. 


At the Versailles Conference, in 1919, most of the colonial 
possessions of Germany and her allies were mandated to the 
victorious powers, especially Britain and France. Immediately, 
these governments began to restrict the activities of Americans in 
their mandated territories and colonial possessions. Though they 
alleged (in reply to the United States’ protest regarding such dis- 
crimination) that activities of all foreigners were circumscribed 
in those areas, it became readily apparent that the brunt of these 
restrictions fell directly upon Americans interested in oil explora- 
tion. In retaliation, U. S. Senator James D. Phelan of California 
became the foremost critic of British oil policies. The Senate passed 
a resolution of Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma demanding 
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that President Wilson submit to the Senate the executive files on 
Royal Dutch-Shell, Anglo-Persian, and all actions of the British 
government restricting Americans from important oil producing 
areas. Wilson, through Frank L. Polk who had replaced Colby as 
Acting Secretary of State, complied with the request. The so-called 
Polk Report seemed to confirm the boastful statements of Sir Edgar. 
Now, Congressional sentiment for positive action against Britain 
seemed overwhelming, for while British oil companies acquired 
American oil properties with ease, Americans were forbidden to 
enter lands now under control of Britain and France but once the 
property of Germany and her allies. A bill entitled "Minerals 
Leasing Law of 1920" seeking to remedy that specific problem passed 
Congress, and Wilson signed it on February 25, 1920. One clause of 
this bill sought to force reciprocity for U. S. nationals by forbidding 
citizens of a foreign country to acquire leases on mineral lands 
within the United States when that country restricted Americans 
from acquiring leases in their domain. Of course, new corporate 
structures, international corporations, corporations created in the 
United States to front for foreign corporations, and "dummies" 
rendered the law almost valueless. But the passage of this law and 
the debates during its passage indicated to the world that the 
attitude of the Government of the United States toward oil busi- 
nesses engaged in foreign trade or development had completely 
changed long before the illstarred Warren G. Harding received 
the Republican nomination for president and before oil millions 
underwrote his election campaign. 

In truth, a national policy for oil formed slowly. Oilmen had 
become oriented to national problems; politicians and bureaucrats 
in turn acquired knowledge of petroleum policies and needs. In 
their volume, The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations, E. H. 
Davenport and Sidney R. Cooke charged: 


The government [United States] took up diplomatic arms 
against Great Britain—necessarily in defense of Standard 
Oil. There was a remarkable coincidence in the national and 
commercial interests. . . . Washington officials began to think, 
talk and write like Standard Oil officials. 


Such an extreme statement could not have been warranted by the 
facts, but later when the subject of United States oil reserves was 
broached in President Harding's Cabinet, according to Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover: "Mr. Hughes supported a suggestion 
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of mine that the practical thing was to urge our ail companies to 
acquire oil territory in South America and elsewhere before the 
European companies preempted all of it.” Teagle must have taken 
a perverse pleasure in watching this political about-face. He knew 
the situation could not be as bad as the orators made it appear. 
In fact, in 1921, after interviewing him one reporter wrote that 
Teagle alone of the vil greats appeared optimistic in this crisis. 


Without апу fantare. Teagle slipped away trom 26 Broadway 
and went to Europe, in 1919, there to confer with his friend, Frank 
E. Powell, able head of the Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., 
(the one-time Jersey affiliate): with Harry Seidel in Paris: and, 
of course, with Deterding in London. He returned to Europe 
twice in 1920. Certainly, on these trips he was able to assess the 
damage inflicted during the war to Jersey's former market areas 
and marketing affiliates. Also, he hunted, fished, and sparred con- 
versationally with Deterding in his effort to ascertain from things 
said and unsaid where his brilliant opponent planned to strike next. 
These meetings between Teagle and Deterding must have been a 
silent variation of a verbal fencing match, for neither of them was 
a great talker. Both knew when and where to talk, and with whom. 
As Riedemann pointed out, when searching for facts Teagle could 
listen for hours, fixing an unblinking stare on the speaker. Deter- 
ding’s usual expression also was one of immobile watchfulness. 
More mercurial than his friend Teagle, Deterding on occasion gave 
vent to emotional outbreaks. But both men thoroughly enjoved 
the game in which they were engaged. Between them 


there existed great understanding, unbounded mutual ad- 
miration, and a rich mutuality of personal likes and profes- 
sional experience. The relationship stopped short of true 
friendship, for the essential quality of complete trust was 
lacking. . . . Never for a moment did Teagle cease to regard 
Royal Dutch-Shell as other than a deadlv competitor. 


In another way, these early post-war encounters with Deterding 
served to confirm Teagle’s opinion that Jersev had powerful ad- 
vantages in this struggle. Every one of these advantages, he resolved 
to use. 

Because of the war and the changing attitudes of the public 
toward business, Teagle could now count on more support in his 
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search for crude oil abroad. For the moment, the clamor of those 
who desired to see Jersev crushed had been stilled. А complete 
pragmatist in such matters, Teagle seized the opportunitv to go 
after oil without their shrill cries in his ears. 

The civilization and societv that emerged after the war de- 
manded oil. Teagle was confident that he could get oil and in so 
doing could rebuild Jersey to pre-dissolution strength. For this un- 
dertaking, he formulated no plans, nor did he intend to let it inter- 
fere for one day with his pursuit of the quail and the salmon. 
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Chapter Eleven 
LATIN AMERICAN OIL 


A ғ" Mexico beckoned. Before Teagle went to Canada, he had 
gauged the opportunities for Jersey in Mexico, and in the 
war years, under his direction, the company had moved to obtain 
production there. In 1917, Jersey Standard purchased the Mexi- 
can chartered Compania Transcontinental de Petroleo, S. A. [Trans- 
continental Petroleum Company], which gave them “a going organi- 
zation, valuable concessions and a beginning in virtually al! lines 
of business except refining.” Early in 1918, Sadler moved in to 
direct operations in Mexico as president of Transcontinental. Sad- 
lers fact-filled reports on oil possibilities led Teagle and the Jersey 
board to increase investments, though both he and Sadler soon be- 
came aware of political storms ahead. The fine quality of Mexican 
oil, its proximity to established coastal refineries, and pressing 
Allied war needs seemed to warrant the high risk capital invest- 
ment. 
On Teagle's orders, James W. Flanagan returned to Mexico. By 
1918, he had become Teagles trusted retainer. More and more 
Teagle utilized the information Flanagan furnished: 


His company affiliation a carefully guarded secret, Flanagan 
roved the Latin Americas . . . making contacts with important 
political figures and operating behind the scenes to smooth 
the path for Jersey Standard expansion abroad. . .. Flanagan’s 
search for oil properties took him by foot and dugout canoe 
into the very heart of the Gulf Coast jungles. 


He operated extremely well in all levels of society. If he may be 
believed, his operations were not based on the graft that usually 
conditioned negotiations with governments operating under revolu- 
tionary pressures. To Teagle, Flanagan frequently pointed out that 
his achievements were not due to bribery. Truly a remarkable agent, 
he now tried to keep abreast of the uncertain political situation 
in Mexico. 
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For this new effort to obtain Mexican crude oil, Teagle furnished 
most of the strategy while Sadler directed tactical operations, 
Tampico, in 1919, became the “nerve center of the Mexican Petro- 
leum industry.” In that year, “the contest for Mexican oil was at 
its peak, and Jersey Standard interests were in the thick of the 
fray.” Royal Dutch-Shell and the companies of E. L. Doheny 
provided the principal opposition to Transcontinental. The latter’s 
first well, however, yielded seventy thousand barrels of crude daily, 
and the company soon provided competition for the field. 

Sadler thought that the New York end of Transcontinental's 
business was being poorly handled. Viewing the operation from 
Tampico, it appeared to him that the “Big Board” members were 
jealously seeking to obtain personal control of big subsidiaries and 
were not really interested in Mexico. The routing of tankers to 
Tampico proved to be a problem and prevented the efficient move- 
ment of oil. When he pointed out these and other problems to 
Teagle, he recommended at the same time coordination of all 
production components. To Sadler, operating efficiency demanded 
the forecasting of oil supply in the field, the adjustment of supply 
to refinery capacity, managed movement of oil by pipeline and 
tanker to refinery, dock, and market, and comparable coordinated 
planning action. Teagle replied, “Let us make it a program—not 
a prophecy,” and the Foreign Producing Department came into 
being. For the first time, Jersey began to keep and use records— 
other than financial. 

There were internal pressures in Mexico, and ultimately these 
proved insurmountable. Some of the problems derived from reac- 
tion to attitudes then prevalent among agents of the Western 
world business community toward economically underdeveloped 
nations. Wherever representatives of these emerging international 
corporations moved, they carried with them their own values of 
economics, social ideas, morality and, all too often, law. Therefore, 
they made no genuine effort to comprehend other cultures and 
concepts. Oilmen, among others, appeared shocked at the notion 
that they should surrender their right to powerful diplomatic 
pressure exerted by their home countries, make adjustments, and 
operate solely within the legal system of the country whose re- 
sources they sought to exploit. Pressure from outside seemed the 
easy answer to any encounter with differing laws and customs. But 
it should be remembered that, in the context of the ideas and 
opinions of their own generation, such nationalistic views were- not 
only common but were expected of these agents of American capital. 
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Great ideological change had yet to force revision of this philos- 
ophy of later-day imperialism. 

So it was in Mexico. President Venustiano Carranza's 1917 
Constitution threatened nationalization of the subsoil, though he 
had given private assurances that existing American oil interests 
and American oil personnel would be protected. His radical op- 
ponents, however, pressed for expropriation as well as nationaliza- 
tion. Teagle and other Jersey leaders gambled that U. S. Govern- 
ment support and Carranza's word provided sufficient bases for 
them to increase their investments and expand their holdings. And 
for some time there was little interruption to the oil producing 
operation. By 1922, oil production reached phenomenal levels. The 
scope of Jersey's operations increased accordingly. Yet, by 1921, 
both Teagle and Sadler had begun to sour on the Mexican venture, 
and they urged caution. Teagle doubted that Jersey could even 
recover its investment, and he implored Sadler to try "to return 
us the largest part of our present investment in Mexico during 
the next year and a hal£" Next, Jersey refused to pay the rentals 
levied by the Carranza government, nor would they pay the taxes 
levied on oil produced. The crisis came when the company re- 
fused to submit its leases for examination and reissue, contending 
that to do so would constitute tacit admission that the Mexican na- 
tion owned the subsoil. 

Carranza was assassinated in 1920 and, after an interim presi- 
dent, Alvaro Obregon succeeded him. Subsequently, widespread 
violence broke out, especially in the oil fields. Bandits sacked the 
company camps. On one occasion they even kidnapped Sadler, who 
was carrying the company payroll, beat him savagely, and left him 
for dead. A man not easy to kill, “Don Triste" made his way back 
to camp; but thereafter, he carried on his person only twenty-five 
dollars and a cheap gold watch. He had other problems, less danger- 
ous, but nonetheless difficult. All negotiations for leases, labor, and 
supplies were conducted with intermediaries, who charged liberally 
for their services. If errors occurred or agreements made in such 
transactions were broken, the oil company was blamed. Sadler 
firmly believed that all these agents were corrupt, and that the local 
lawyers and judges had been bribed by them. Also, labor trouble 
and banditry interfered with operations constantly. The oil com- 
panies protested such outbreaks to their governments, and diplomatic 
pressure from home served to slow down Mexican revolutionary 
changes. But the political situation grew more serious—so grave 
in fact that a committee of oil executives, headed bv Teagle. sought 
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a personal interview with Adolfo de la Huerta, the Mexican Secre- 
tarv of Finance. When he finallv agreed to see them, Teagle, C. O. 
Swain (the Jersev chief counsel), Harry Sinclair, E. L. Doheny, 
J. W. Van Dyke, and E. C. Lufkin left New York in August, 1921, in 
private railroad cars, owned by Doheny and Sinclair, headed for 
the Mexican capital. These men represented American companies 
controlling perhaps four-fifths of the oil production of Mexico. 
Of them all, Doheny had the largest stake in Mexico, for his Num- 
ber 7 well had opened the Tuxpan development, and his Doheny 
Cerro Azul Number 4 had flowed a million barrels in nine days— 
the world's greatest producing gusher. On the other hand, Sinclair 
had the least investment there. 

After reaching Mexico City, the oil leaders arranged a time to 
meet with de la Huerta. The committee went in a body to see the 
Secretary, but onlv after a split had developed among the group 
over what course to take. Teagle held them together at the con- 
ference, taking the hard line that before anv further investments 
could be made, certain guarantees regarding life and property 
should be forthcoming. Dohenv and Sinclair appeared anxious to 
appease the Mexican government, but Teagle overrode their objec- 
tions. Although the atmosphere appeared friendly, fundamental 
differences were not to be reconciled, so an agreement preserving 
the unsatisfactory status quo finally emerged. After the signing, 
de la Huerta shook hands warmlv; then he ordered his secretarv 
to arrange for a private train to Laredo and to accompanv the visi- 
tors to that citv. Before thev left. however, at the insistence of the 
Secretarv of Finance, the Americans went to see Obregon. 

The mission ended on a comic opera note. The train consisted 
of four cars pulled by a wood burning engine. The oilmen were 
placed in the middle two cars, with detachments of soldiers at 
each end of the train. Sinclair remarked in jocular fashion that, 
indeed, times must be hard if the Mexican Central Railroad could 
not keep glass in the windows. Teagle, observing that the windows 
and the sides of the cars had been riddled with bullets, wisely 
kept quiet. Sinclair staked de la Huerta's secretary to the inevitable 
poker game, and the party settled down to concentrate on that 
pastime. The engine broke down, but the game continued after 
the secretary discovered that another train from Laredo would 
reach them in an hour or so. When it arrived, it had on board an 
opera troup, headed by a plump and temperamental prima donna, 
on the way to an evening performance. The secretary ordered the 
artists out of their train; they noisily refused to budge. Then he 
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barked an order, and the troops piled out of their cars. At gun- 
point the parties changed trains, and the oilmen reached Laredo 
without further incident. 

Despite this attempt at personal diplomacy, the situation regard- 
ing titles to land in Mexico claimed by foreign oil companies did 
not improve. Teagle and Sadler ordered their managers to obtain 
all possible production, fearing a great loss on investment. In 
1923, the Bucareli agreement provided that lands leased before 1917 
would not be nationalized, provided positive developmental acts 
had been performed. This agreement helped Jersey not at all. A 
more severe land law, passed in 1925, soon threatened ruin for the 
entire Mexican operation. (By this time, Sadler had demanded 
military intervention.) Jersey lawvers and some of the directors 
were cautious when it came to a hard fight. Not so Sadler. Cut 
from the same iron mold as the elder Moffett when opposition arose, 
Sadler, with the lawyers recoiling in all directions, would clench his 
jaw and hiss, "Ill get those bastards.” Teagle refused to panic 
or surrender. His calm patience gave the local organization 
courage. "He kept the boat steady,” recalled one veteran of the 
Mexican adventure, “when vou had money and a man like that 
behind vou, vou could go places.” 

Teagle had little faith in using routine diplomatic means to 
deal with the uncertain Mexican government. Only too well did he 
remember the day in New York when John Bassett Moore re- 
turned from a conference about Mexico with then Secretary of 
State, William Jennings Bryan. Moore reported that Bryan had said 
that “any company foolish enough to invest monev in Mexico de- 
serves to lose it.” Even so, the Jersey president kept the White 
House and the State Department fully informed about events south 
of the border. However, protests from the American government 
scemed to serve no useful purpose. After 1927, Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow’s instructions were to keep the United States out of war. 
As Teagle later explained, Morrow helped Jersev not at all during 
that time. 

The “milking” of Jersey properties continued, and Sadler 
demonstrated once again his genius for detail and his stamina 
for driving work, as he fought to salvage Jersey's interests. By 
1928, of the more than $32 million Standard had poured into 
Mexico, only a debit of about $8.5 million remained; and as the 
great company wound down its operation, this sum gradually be- 
came less until a profit on the total operation finally appeared. The 
1921 warnings of Teagle and Sadler had served to prevent further 
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heavy investments. Instead of great losses, Jersey could show a net 
gain on oil field investments in Mexico, in addition to profits on refin- 
ing, marketing, and transporting the crude. Yet, even though the 
Americans claimed that one of three dollars of gross income went to 
labor and another dollar went to the Mexican government, these 
amounts failed to satisfy Mexico. On the other hand, uncertainties 
in Mexican politics, broken agreements, continuous threats to both 
life and property, and the violations of international law by the 
Mexican leaders, in the opinion of the executives of American oil 
companies, served to justify an adamant stand for what they 
termed “their rights.” Thus, on the advice of legal counsel that they 
might win when impartial adjudication took place, Jersey kept 
Transcontinental alive after 1928. 


Teagle alone forced the Jersey board to move into Colombia. 
There, a mysterious 1905 concession, granted by the Colombian 
government to Roberto de Mares, figured largely. In 1916, the 
legendary prospectors Mike Benedum and J. C. Trees formed the 
Tropical Oil Company and took an option on the de Mares conces- 
sion, after the “Big Board” failed to indicate any interest in Colom- 
bia. Teagle became president of Jersey in 1917, at which time 26 
Broadway began to evidence genuine concern for greater oil 
production. His friends, Benedum and Trees, kept him advised of 
their activities in Colombia. 

The search for Colombian oil in the Magdalena River basin 
represents one of man’s greatest efforts to conquer nature. The 
wildcatters (and later Standard) fought against seemingly impossi- 
ble odds: hostile Indians, tropical weather, diseases, impenetrable 
jungles, and an uncertain political situation. Drill rigs went upriver 
in canoes, and all medicine and food had to be sent by canoe or 
boat. Benedum and Trees triumphed sufficiently over these obstacles 
to bring in the first well in 1918 at Las Infantas. 

A proposed new petroleum law in the Colombian Congress 
seemed to threaten all foreign investments there. Arthur F. Corwin 
to whom, in 1918, information about such matters was routed proved 
too cautious for Teagle. Corwin advised against pressuring the 
Colombian government. Teagle, “displaying at this time an im- 
patience with the situation and a disposition to fight first and 
compromise later, declared that the only practical course was to 
press to have the legislation withdrawn.” Conceivably, the differ- 
ences between the two men grew out of the various information 
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they. received and upon which thev based judgments. Corwin had 
dispatched experts to the new field. in order to assess potential 
production. Both he and Teagle had the reports of these men. But 
Teagle also had sent Flanagan to give him private reports on the 
situation. The new stream of “Dear Boss” letters contained reports 
on everv aspect of Colombia, from geology to politics and societv. 

The bill passed, and when Jersey legal experts advised that 
profitable operations could still be transacted, Teagle moved boldly. 
The production men appraised the value of the concession at $5 
million. Corwin and company treasurer, Seth Hunt, argued that 
this represented the top value of the property. Teagle emphatically 
disagreed and pushed the International Petroleum Company, 
Jerseys Canadian affiliate to open negotiations for the purchase of 
the Tropical Oil Company option. He wrote to International's 
president: “There are few real sure things in the oil game. especially 
in the producing end and the individual or corporation that does not 
take some chances never gets verv far.” Teagle had to move through 
International to рау because of lingering hostilities in Colombia 
toward the United States after the “Rape of Panama” incident. Al- 
ready there were bills in the United States Congress designed to 
placate Colombian antipathy, by means of appropriated monies. 
Teagle could not be certain of success for this legislative effort 
to assist the new “Open Door" policy of the State Department re- 
garding petroleum, so he continued to urge that International 
should purchase the Tropical Oil Companv. 

luternational authorized Sadler and Corwin to negotiate with 
Mike Benedum for the purchase of Tropical. Benedum told them, 
with the composure of "a Sundav School superintendent," that 
the de Mares concession was worth a half billion dollars. Later, 
when the interpretation of the 1919 Colombian petroleum law 
assured that this law would not applv to Tropical properties, 
Benedum raised the price. Thc negotiations then stalled, and the 
"Big Board" wanted to drop the entire matter. Teagle argued against 
this decision, pressed International to buy, and offered to serve as 
Jersev's negotiator. The board approved this step, and for several 
days, Teagle and J. C. Trees, who replaced Benedum, went over 
everv point the wildcatter could provide to support his evaluation 
of the concession. During the talks, the two men decided to relax 
and to plav а game of quoits. Soon, Trees had won a considerable 
sum of monev. Teagle, sensing his friend's high good humor, sug- 
gested a price for the Tropical concession, and Trees accepted it. 
This simplistic account of how an important oil transaction took 
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place is probably true because Trees and Teagle had been friends 
and hunting companions for many years, and they trusted each other 
completely. And so, Tropical sold to Jersey. In August 1920, the Jersey 
men agreed to exchange International stock valued at $33 million 
for all the shares of the Tropical Oil Company. The new nine-man 
board of directors of Tropical, bv agreement, would include five 
members from International "Pete." 

Now that the rich concession had been acquired bv a Jersev 
affiliate, Teagles interest grew apace. Numerous experts were 
dispatched to tackle a wide varietv of problems. Buildings and 
equipment came to the field only bv boat up a treacherous river; 
roads and trails were hacked out of jungles, and farms were de- 
veloped ta produce food—with no success. At every stage of the 
operation, weary field supervisors filed reports to Teagle. In fact, so 
closely did he plan the strategy and supervise operations in Colom- 
hia that "local operating executives had little independence of 
action... 

Once again, the Teagle nose for oil paid off. In 1926, against 
almost insurmountable odds, Tropical drillers reported 141 praduc- 
ing wells and five dry holes. By 1927, oil from Colombian wells 
exceeded that of every other producer owned by Jersey Standard. 
excepting only the Mid-Continent interests of the Carter Oil 
Company. Teagle had "persuaded" the “Big Baard" to pour money 
in, and oil poured out. 

According to Jersey precedent, most of the labor used came 
from surrounding areas. Initially, labor problems hampered opera- 
tions. Tropical Oil Campanv, International "Pete," and Standard 
experts involved themselves in the effort to develop sources of 
labor adequate for their needs. The use of local labor proved 
costly because laborers were illiterate and had no appetite for 
regular work. Soon, schools were built, training programs were 
started, and with improvement in health facilities and working con- 
ditions, a better quality workman could be found. When Teagle as- 
sessed the entire operation in 1927, he wrote his Canadian associates 
congratulating them on "a truly great achievement." 

Oddly, the pipeline that made Colombian crude available to the 
refinerv and to the oil fleet provided opportunities both to praise 
and to condemn Jersey and its affiliates. In 1919, the Andian Na- 
tional Corporation, Ltd., had been created as an affiliate of In- 
ternational "Pete," and James W. Flanagan became operating head 
of the new company. The difficult task facing Flanagan was to 
secure pipeline right-of-wav concessions and at the same time to 
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disguise his Jersey connections. Of course, Flanagan worked in 
secret, with Teagle’s full knowledge and consent. Whenever called 
upon, he represented the entire operation—the pipeline and Tropi- 
cal's purchase bv International Petroleum—as Canadian. 

Herein lies a story not only of Flanagan’s wizardry, but of 
general duplicity that must be shared by all the responsible execu- 
tives of the three corporations involved. Flanagan lobbied effectively 
for the leases in Colombia. He retumed to Washington, where he 
lobbied for the new Colombian treaty (and cash settlement for 
the Panama claims) with leading senators and with President-elect 
Harding. Flanagan’s skill and personal influence were important in 
both places. In April 1921, the treaty passed the Senate, and early 
in 1922 the Colombian government granted the Andian Corpora- 
tion the right to build a pipeline. By 1926, the pipeline carried 
oil to the Coast, and the great Colombia field began to pay 
dividends. 

How “Cap” Flanagan secured the pipeline concession from the 
Colombian Government may never be known. To an interviewer, in 
1945, Flanagan related an interesting version of this achievement. 
He said he had gone to Colombia in his capacity as a hydraulic 
engineer, with a special interest in the Magdalena River basin. 
His other interests included verification of the de Mares concession 
title. In a short time, he became a friend of the Colombian presi- 
dent, Marco Fidel Suarez. When Flanagan sought permission to 
build the pipeline, he learned that the Minister of Public Works 
had his own plans to secure the concession. Several months later, 
the President remarked to Flanagan that he would like to send a 
representative to The Hague for the impending opening ceremonies 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice but that the state 
treasury lacked the funds to finance such a mission. Flanagan 
promptly offered to provide the necessary funds and suggested that 
the Minister of Public Works was admirably suited for such service. 
The President accepted the “loan,” the Minister went abroad, and 
some time later when Flanagan applied for the concession, Fidel 
Suarez promptly granted it in perpetuity. When the pipeline was 
completed, grateful Colombians raised a statue of him in the 
public square at Cartagena some years later. 

The discordant note in the pipeline achievement came with 
the later revelation of Flanagan’s American connections. The pipe- 
line concession, Flanagan, and his Colombian supporters were at- 
tacked in the Colombian press and congress. Evidence of the 
methods emploved by the involved companies and the insistence 
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of certain involved executives that they had no responsibility to 
go beyond disclosure of legal facts, only served to cloud the real 
value of Tropical and Andian to Colombia. [Years later, Everit 
Sadler, who detested Flanagan, sarcastically told an interviewer 
that Flanagan was the only person in Colombia who did not know 
Andian was a Jersey company.] Once again, American oil diplomacy 
received a black eye in the southern half of the hemisphere. 

Teagle's insistence that International purchase Tropical paid 
Jersey handsomelv. As late as 1939, Tropical continued to be the 
only oil producer and refiner in Colombia. Labor problems, a bad 
press, and political pressure seemed constant, but the combined tal- 
ents of the executives of Jersey, International, and Tropical served 
to preserve the legal working agreements. Апа the oil continued to 
flow for Jersev until the lease expired. in 1951. 


Jersey Standard's move into Colombia stemmed directly from 
Walter Teagle's compulsion to acquire more production, in order to 
protect company reserves and markets. For the same reason, Teagle 
overrode other objections at headquarters and moved Jersey into 
Venezuela. 

In 1913, the General Asphalt Company of Philadelphia drilled 
a discovery well in Venezuela. Lacking capital to develop their 
concession, the company sought to sell stock to finance development 
of the property. Jersey Standard, still reacting to the 1911 dissolu- 
tion decree of the Supreme Court, could not hazard such a pur- 
chase at that time. Deterding could and did. In his autobiography 
he termed this *the most speculative venture" of his life and added 
that the decision to buy had been predicted on a perspicacious 
hunch (plus an excellent geological report). The Caribbean 
Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of General Asphalt, then began 
to clear away jungle growth, to move drilling equipment in and to 
search systematically for oil. Soon, Sir Henri added another oil 
concession and the Colon Development Company to his properties 
there. Venezuelan oil properties were being hawked freely around 
London. Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian secretly acquired huge con- 
cessions near Lake Maracaibo from a Venezuelan general, Antonio 
Arangaren. Then he persuaded Henri Deterding to join him in 
this venture, and they created the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. 
At the end of World War I, Deterding had producing wells on 
all his leases in Venezuela. 

Jersev Standard geologists toured Venezuela in 1915 and in 1916 
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and their favorable reports were sent to 26 Broadway. No action 
resulted. Then the war ended, and circumstances at Jersey Standard 
changed. In 1917, Walter Teagle had become president. Deterding 
related that through “one of its executives"—certainly Teagle— 
Jersey Standard pointed out that Deterding had a virtual monopoly 
of Venezuelan oil fields. His reply “was that we had obtained our . . . 
interests in the first instance from an American company which had 
done its best, before offering them to us, to sell its interest in 
America." 

Soon, Deterdings Caribbean Petroleum began to disgorge some 
of its less promising concession lands, and in 1919, Teagle sent 
Jersey geologists to Venezuela again, to check these properties and 
other leases. Considering the Lake Maracaibo region a fever trap, 
the geologists scouted elsewhere. However, factors such as legal 
and operating conditions led the geologists to advise against in- 
vestment. Despite this report, Teagle remained aggressive. For 
seven dismal years he poured money into Venezuela. During these 
years he sent Thomas R. Armstrong of the legal department to 
Venezuela, armed with authority to gain concessions. Teagle had 
confidence in Armstrong, whom he had known for many years. 
( Armstrong's brother's ranch joined that of Captain King in Texas.) 
Armstrong, a Princeton graduate, possessed an almost perfect 
knowledge of the Spanish language and genuinely liked Latin 
Americans. He had been a legal associate of Frank "Sitting Bull" 
Andrews, Jersey's Houston lawyer, whom Teagle trusted implicitly. 
Armstrong proved an excellent choice for this assignment. 

Armstrong learned that petty graft still provided the grease 
for wheels of state in some circumstances. At this time, Juan 
Vicente Gomez ruled Venezuela. This dictator had come to power 
in 1908 and until his death, in 1935, he controlled al| aspects 
of life in Venezuela. Under his rule civil rights did not exist; the 
government was arbitrary and tyrannical. Personally despotic, cor- 
rupt, and ruthless, his family enriched themselves for years with 
monies paid his government by foreign oil companies. 

No one could question the stability of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment while Vicente Gomez ruled. The concessions he granted, 
"rubberstamped" by the Venezuelan Congress, all had absolute 
validity. Pro-German during the war, he now bubbled with eager- 
ness to rectify the error of his views. Armstrong learned that this 
apparent willingness to please could be expensive. He decided to 
ignore all “fixers” and middlemen and approach Vicente Gomez 
directlv. After an audience with the dictator, he applied for five 
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concessions, approved bv Jersey geologists, and received assurances 
that thev would be granted. Suddenly, the five concessions were 
granted to the dictator's nephew, who quickly sold them to a secret 
agent of the Sun Oil Companv. Buffeted bv this lesson in oil 
politics, Armstrong, following Teagle's orders, began to buy con- 
cessions from other oil companies as well as from the dictator's 
nephew. Among the lands the nephew sold to Armstrong were 
4,200 acres under Lake Maracaibo. Experts at 26 Broadway dis- 
solved in a paroxvsm of hilarity at the news of that particular 
acquisition. Jersevs West India Oil Companv manager told the 
"Big Board" that they needed a good boat; "in case the concession 
proved of no value as an oil propertv, they could go into the fish- 
ing business." Because of then inadequate underwater drilling 
techniques, several vears passed before Teagle and Armstrong could 
see the humor of such remarks. 

In 1922, the Venezuelan Congress passed a new law—a model 
of which Armstrong earlier drafted—that proved a milestone in 
petroleum legislation for almost two decades. The new law provided 
that all oil operations were classed as public utilities. Concessions 
were limited to fortv years and could be granted to foreign corpora- 
tions domiciled in Venezuela, if no foreign government had an in- 
terest therein. The law also included the right to import supplies 
without taxation and to transport and market the oil produced. It 
further specified methods of government inspection, drilling, report- 
ing, treatment of workmen, and tax rates, and fees. Despite its manv 
excellent features, ойтеп quickly leamed that in Venezuela it 
worked only because of Vicente Gomez. 

Exploration and drilling on Jersev leases were conducted under 
great difficulty and at huge expensc. In December 1922, the "Big 
Board" incorporated the Standard Oil Company of Venezuela #0 
take over all operations there. Teagles interest and, for that 
matter, the interests of all the executives at 26 Broadway flamed 
anew with the news that Roval Dutch-Shell had brought in a well 
in the Lake Maracaibo basin producing 100,000 barrels of oil daily. 
Pressure on Jersev managers increased. By now, Sadler and the 
Foreign Producing Department had taken over the Venezuelan 
operation. About this time, "Sad" appeared to be losing his en- 
thusiasm for new production. Teagle, however, still “smelled oil,” 
and Jersey drills continued to grind. Eugene Holman, a brilliant 
geologist trained by Wallace Pratt at Humble, was sent to Caracas 
to direct exploration. 

In 1925, Deterding and Gulbenkian had, what the latter's 
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son, Nubar, termed “The Big Bust Up,” allegedly over a lovely 
White Russian dancer, Lydia Pavlovna Kugjaroff. (Both Teagle 
and Jersey Director, Frederick H. Bedford, Jr., later told inter- 
viewers that this dancer did provide the incident for the break 
between Deterding and Gulbenkian.] Much evidence supports the 
conclusion that there were more fundamental reasons for the split. 
Gulbenkian believed that Deterding had come to ignore his in- 
terests in the management of the many concerns in which he had 
large financial stakes—including the Royal Dutch. In the opinion 
of the Armenian mystery man, Sir Henri had become too egocentric. 
Whatever ignited the trouble, the two long-time associates did 
terminate at this time their long association. The repercussions of 
this quarrel rocked the world of high finance and especially the 
petroleum industry. Gulbenkian began a bitter fifteen-year war 
against Sir Henri, although his role was never completely estab- 
lished. Simultaneously, in the stock exchanges of several nations, 
Royal Dutch stock was sold short in large quantities. [How many 
shares Gulbenkian owned is also not known.] Though Deterding 
publicly avowed that the Russians had organized a stock raid to 
drive the price down, most experts believed Gulbenkian to be the 
mastermind behind the coup. Sir Henri seldom had large amounts 
of cash reserves, and he appeared to be caught short. Conceivably, 
he decided to liquidate some of his holdings, for suddenly, in 1926, 
Teagle learned from Deterding that he controlled more concessions ' 
in Venezuela than he ever expected to explore. Doubting that his 
friend would release any property of value, Teagle nevertheless at- 
tempted to persuade the “Big Board” to acquire anything the Colon 
Development Company or the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., 
might sell. He wrote Sadler, pressing him to back that course of 
action. Unlike the move into Colombia, the Venezuelan expenditures 
had not been offset by production. For once, the directors could 
not be budged, and Jersey declined Sir Henri’s offer. Later, the 
Royal Dutch-Shell chieftain took pleasure in noting that production 
on the property he had offered to Jersey had reached twenty 
thousand barrels daily. i 
Still the costs mounted. By 1928, Jersey had expended more than 
$28 million in Venezuela, with few positive results. However, Teagle 
now had additional support on the “Big Board” in Humble’s Wil- 
liam S. Farish and Heinrich Riedemann, who became directors in 
1927. These two men backed Teagle, advocating expansion of pro- 
duction and reserves. Disturbing to all of them was the fact that 
the company’s total output of crude oil still lagged far behind 
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Royal Dutch-Shell. Jersey also ranked behind Indiana Standard and 
Gulf Oil in foreign production. Teagle wanted oil to be found 
in Venezuela quickly, for Mexican production would soon be phased 
out. 

The Creole Syndicate, owned by New York speculators, ap- 
peared to provide the answer. Created as a producing company 
in 1920, its drillers had struck oil in commercial quantities in 1925. 
The company had a concession for building a refinery, to be located 
at the Dutch island of Aruba, and needed money for tankers to trans- 
port the oil. In 1928, Teagle engineered the purchase of The Creole 
Syndicate and had the name changed to The Creole Petroleum 
Corporation. Jersey worked out a transaction providing for the 
sale of Standard of Venezuela to Creole. On Creole's new board 
of directors, Jersey men predominated, and Sadler emerged as 
president. Under the new arrangement, Creole became the hold- 
ing company and Standard of Venezuela the operating company. 

Riedemann always planned ahead. Foreseeing increased com- 
petition with Royal Dutch-Shell all over the globe, he urged that 
Jersey merge with some of the affiliates lost in 1911. Teagle con- 
sulted Swain's legal department and received no encouragement 
for this idea. Then, two forces changed the situation for Jersey 
Standard—a worldwide depression and major new oil discoveries. 
Early in 1931, Teagle and G. S. Davison, of Gulf Oil, approached 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana with a proposal for cutting 
back on Venezuelan oil importation, to prevent an almost certain 
oil tariff. In March, Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
asked all oil importers to do precisely that on a voluntary basis. 
All major companies, except Pan American, the Indiana subsidiary 
then tightly bound by production agreements to Venezuela, agreed 
to restrict imports. Teagle, always hopeful that the industry would 
regulate itself, became angry (as did Secretary Lamont) because 
of Pan American's failure to cooperate. The pressure on Indiana 
Standard grew more intense. In 1931, with proven oil producing 
properties in Venezuela, and several affiliated companies engaged 
there in producing, transporting, and refining the oil, the Indiana 
Company approached Jersey and offered to sell. Facing the oil 
market glut at home, increased competition, and a threatened tariff 
on oil imports, Indiana's foreign production properties had become 
casualties of the depression. Jersey had markets and needed oil. 
Eugene Holman and Wallace Pratt toured Indiana's holdings and 
valued them at $140 million. Teagle, ignoring the legal depart- 
ment's remonstrances, growled. “they always say no" and moved 
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to purchase the proflered property. In 1932, the Indiana Company 
sold its Venezuelan property and affiliated corporations to Јегѕеу 
Standard for a price of $140,453,000. Teagle now held most of the 
foreign reserves needed for anv struggle with Roval Dutch-Shell 
and Anglo-Persian. The Maracaibo property proved to be one of the 
world’s richest producers. Jersev needed no boat to make that 
acreage pav, for bv 1939, Jersev production in Venezuela reached 
273.000 barrels dailv. 


Under Teagles leadership. Jersey Standard moved through 
International Petroleum into two oil producing areas in Latin 
America—Columbia and Venezuela—and phased out investments 
in Mexico. At the same time, International pushed operations in 
Peru. After 1919, what had been an uncertain political situation 
there seemed to stabilize. Augusto B. Leguia, who became Presi- 
dent of Peru in that vear, was a businessman. As such. he recog- 
nized the need to obtain both foreign capital and foreign manage- 
ment for the development of Peruvian resources. R. V. LeSueur 
conducted negotiations with him over the controversial tax case that 
had earlier led Teagle to visit Peru. Ultimately, Teagle and С. 
Harrison Smith (president of International) accepted LeSueur's 
recommendation that a financial grant of $1 million be made to 
Peru. This settlement [?] improved relations between that countrv 
and the Jersev-International oil companies. Meanwhile, submission 
of the La Brea v Parinas dispute to international arbitration— 
followed later, in 1922. by an amicable settlement—( approved by 
the World Court) also levelled difficulties between the foreign oil 
companies and Peru. 

Аз a direct result of these adjustments between petroleum 
corporations and the Peruvian government, International ( Jersey) 
increased investments from $48 million in 1921 to $71 million in 
1927. Furthermore, Peru now afforded Teagle the opportunity to 
establish a system in which he believed firmly: the developing 
of a carefully regulated oil field utilizing primarily local labor, 
and at the same time demonstrating that a large foreign corpora- 
tion could work in considerable harmonv with a Latin American 
government, to the mutual advantage of both. Interestingly enough, 
it was there that International began the first major experiments 
in conserving oil in proven fields through unit production. By 
limiting the number of wells in such a field, production could be 
kept at an efficient rate from the standpoint of long-range engineer- 
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ing and economic gain as well as permitting more advanced means 
of repressuring oil fields. Teagle and his friend, William S. Farish, 
observed these procedures with great interest. Successful opera- 
tions in Peru also partially served to offset hostile anti-Jersev pro- 
paganda emanating from Mexico, 


While realizing profits on investments in Peru, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and even Mexico, 26 Broadway—and Teagle—failed to 
locate profitable oil producing properties in Ecuador, Argentina, 
and Bolivia. Jersey Standard poured much money, effort, and talent 
into those countries, and in no case did its ventures prove success- 
ful. 

As early as 1917, Teagle sent a scout to Ecuador to acquire 
leases. Flanagan, too, moved into that country to report on the 
activities of competing oil companies. The exposure of the Jersey 
scout, "Mr. В.” as a Standard man led to open expressions 
of hostility directed against the company, both in the press and 
in the Ecuadorian Congress. Probably, this outburst influenced 
the passage of a stringent petroleum law in 1919. Wells drilled by 
International teams failed to locate oil, and Standard's efforts to 
gain production there failed. 

In Argentina, Jersey possessed established markets. However, 
from 1917 to 1922 it was cheaper to transport oil from Mexico than 
it would have been to finance the more expensive wildcatting. Ап 
oil import duty changed that situation in the early 1920s. During 
the war, Sadler had recommended development of producing opera- 
tions, and in 1922, Teagle and the "Big Board" created Standard 
of Argentina. By 1927, Jersey had invested more than $11 million 
in the search for oil, for which they had secured production of 
fewer than eight hundred barrels daily. When the Argentinian 
government began to enter oil production and more and more 
monopolized oil, Jersey interests sustained great losses. Political 
struggles, contract difficulties, and limited returns on investments 
led Jersey to slow down its operations by the 1930s. When taxes and 
legislation limited imports to Jersey refineries, the great company's 
interests were foredoomed. That production and refining con- 
tinued there stemmed more from Jersey tradition never to run 
when attacked, than from any profit motive. Then, too, governments, 
laws, and attitudes, on occasion, could change. 

Bolivia had oil but no transportation. Nevertheless, Теар}е, 
influenced bv Arthur Corwin. sent теп to acquire concessions 
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there. By 1921, Jersey owned leases on almost four million acres, 
and the Standard Oil Company of Bolivia had been created to 
develop the area. Between 1921 and 1928, thirty-five field expedi- 
tions in charge of geologists and engineers sought oil in Bolivia. 
Despite a fantastic and epic struggle against nature, oil produc- 
tion, in 1927, amounted to only seventy-one barrels per day. 
Jersey held on, knowing that oil could be located but unwilling 
to finance an Andean pipeline, even had right-of-way grants been 
likely, which they were not. Even after drill teams found oil, the 
political climate remained hostile. Bolivia, in 1937, expropriated 
Jersey properties, and a major investment was lost. 


Teagle had moved Jersey into Latin Anierica swiftly and with 
assurance. The tremendous problems encountered there proved 
long lasting, and they absorbed his attention for many years. Too, 
the search for oil in Latin America had been complicated by the 
opposition of several senior board members, who prior to Teagle's 
presidency were unaccustomed to sinking huge capital outlays 
into hazardous ventures. A. C. Bedford had become the spokesman 
for this cautious group, and he remained their leader until he 
died in 1925. To a degree, he and his supporters in this struggle 
harkened back to the earlier years of Archbold, Pratt, and Hark- 
ness. Sadler, new to the board, on the one hand could praise Bed- 
ford for checking the “reckless” Teagle, while on the other 
hand decrying his judgment where money was involved, Generally, 
the Bedford group controlled the Jersey purse, and they opposed 
high risk capital investments. Teagle’s position continuously gained 
strength, as the realization grew that large leases had become 
virtually impossible to obtain in the United States and that the 
pressure of Jersey refiners and marketers increased rapidly. Latin 
American developments led to spirited board meetings at Jersey 
headquarters—Sadler termed them “battles.” For Teagle—the bridge 
between the older and newer board members—such sessions provided 
oceasions to air and to formulate the new producing poliev. He 
could afford to wail, And every success in Latin America enhanced 
his power and. prestige. 

Success did not change Waller ‘Teagle. In him, there could 
be found very little of the пирогів; rather, he continued to be 
«onum concemed with every problem resulting from Jersev's. ac- 
tions, Wallace Pratt, who watched "eugle during these vears, once 
remarked that his “very gentle: qualities kept him trom being a 
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buccaneer." In the pursuit of oil in Latin America, Teagle demon- 
strated and developed the qualities that enabled him to rebuild 
Jersey to new heights and levels of wealth and power—comparable 
to the years when Rockefeller, Sr., headed Jersey Standard. 
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Chapter Twelve 
TEAGLE MOVES JERSEY EASTWARD 


I. September, 1923, Mr. Sadler directed me to proceed to 
D.E.I. [Dutch East Indies] by way of New York. ... I... 
attended a good many discussions in New York, some . . . 
with the Board. . . . I do recall there was a willingness in 
these discussions, even a desire on the part of Messrs. Hunt, 
Sadler and Moffett—and Swain and Clark to a lesser degree— 
to make another effort to sell out the whole business to 
Socony [Standard Oil Company of New York]. 1 do remem- 
ber distinctly you were adamant against selling out, and 
your remark that if the Royal Dutch-Shell could make a 
success out there there was no reason whv Standard couldn't 
ultimately do so. 


The "vou" referred to Teagle, and writer George S. Walden 
spoke with authority. From 1923 to 1929 he was Jersey's chief 
liaison officer for foreign producing operations, and for an additional 
four years, he served as head of the East Indian operations. In 1923, 
as Walden recalled, Teagle successfully bucked the "Big Board." 
Jersey did not sell the Naamlooze Venootschap Nederlandsche 
Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappij [NKPM], a company it had 
owned since 1912. Once again, Teagle matched his oil instinct 
against logic, statistics, and the company records. Апа again he 
won, using his intuition to bring Jersey millions of dollars in new 
income. To Teagle such instinct—some called it stubbornness— 
seemed merely practical; Jersey needed production in the Far East 


as part of its global strategy. His colleague Riedemann once 
summed up this view: 


I cannot get over the firm conviction that our position abroad, 

to the extent that it is not world-wide, is inferior to that of 

the Shell. . . . We cannot hit them everywhere, if it should 

ever come to a fight entailing supremacy. . . . That is why I 

was and am still for nothing but a world-wide position. . . . 
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The Teagle Family Нол, 1890 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Family Portrait. John Teagle, Frank Тегис. Walter C.Teagle, Amelia Belle Clark Teagle 
Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Rowena Lee Teagle 


Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Rowena and Walter C. Teagle Courtesy, Mrs. Marvin Sasser 


Walter and 


Los Angeles, 1950, when Teagle received Gold Medal for Distinguished Achievement 
from American Petroleum Institute. Mrs. Walter Teagle, Jr., Chester F. Smith, Vice 
President, Walter Teagle, Jr., David A. Shepard, Chairman of the Board of Anglo- 
American, Rowena Teagle, Col. Frank E. Mott, Mrs. Chester F. Smith. 


Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Lee Shore—Aerial View Courtesy, George P. Smith 
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Lee Shore—Side View Courtesy, Gcorge P. Smith 


Lee Shore—Living Room and 
Library (Lamp far right is where 
Teagle did his reading) 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 


Lee Shore—Music Room 
(with painting of Teagle) 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 


Lee Shore—Swim iing Pool 
(built in 1926) 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 


Millbrook, Large House 
—Side Entrance. 
(House where guest 
hunters stayed) 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 


Mil brook; 1911 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 


Millbrook—Green Houses 


Courtesy, George P. Smith 
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The first 26 Broadway, 1895 Courtesy, The Lamp 
December, 1930 


Кагга! Hil. 
 @гаг!апд.@та. 
August 12, 1908, 


Dear lr. purstow:- 
I thank vou for yours of the Btk, enclosing an oli ncuo-andun 
nook of mine, vit. sono cancelled crerks, mong which are tho following: 
Check drain to V, B, Clurk or order, on Coumerc.al Sranckh Pank, for 
$7,931.00, dzted Cleveland, Fehruary 10, 1865, 
блеск drawn to 1. 1, Clark order, o» Cormercial Branch Bank, for 
14,650.02, dote3 Cleveland, February 10, 1865. 

I urdersicnd from vour letter that “r, alter Teagrle, the 
grenison of Mr. Г, D, Clark, desirec to have these clocks. I enclose 
thea Lerevith, sn] will yos kinslz prosent trem to hin, with av complinenta, 
and trreves him, seal ny very kind re;urds to nis other, whom І ro ember 
zs n eprigktly girl cf eight or ten, -hen I first entered business sith 
has grandfather ? And furtier, plesse sar that І often recall with 
plessure m earl: busirsss relations with Zr, Clark, and ыг inet neeting 


with hin, ‘hick occurred only п few months vefore iis dcath. 


Very truly yours, 


S ftx 


Fe 0. Barstow, 
Dilcvstu Cottaze, 
Sea Gute, New * 


Show A is 
Commercial À ranch dà on 
gud he ina aotr, „сама. 
ој Ome ^, М Dollars. 


JA LX Us a л 


John D. Rockefeller's letter to F. Q. Barstow, with checks issued to M. B. Clark, 
August 12, 1908 
Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


upust 18,1978. 


'octc?ollor: 


Dy door or, 


Throuch tho courtosy of 1т.Загобо 
T Бер чо selnowled,c your coyuidorrta 
lotter of ‘ucust 12th, with onclouwon. 
Тепе cheers bearing doth your sícna- 
turo ^^ ум; of iny стапа fat: 1er, 
natureyic value ovently. rod ron: non 
of my progent eonnootion vith tho 
compen; with wilen your nance is so 
elosel- idonii?is!, this reoord of tho 
relitiona hotveen you and my fanily is 
of c; 50!^3 intovost. 


7111 take plonguro in eo or a 
^0:^rda to m; mother. “ліл, 
eouctan; in pre2ontin- гю 
спөзе lceurenis , U thank vou. 


coinroenting your frionóly ox prer- 
sion , See “EL Dens Viuhou, 


“отта sinesrely, 


Pac. eetefeller, 
Deroet ЧЇ11, Clavoloni, ^. 
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Unsigned copy of Walter C. Teagle's acknowledgment, August 18, 1908 
Courtesy, Teagle Foundatio:. 
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Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Walter C. Teagle sitting in front of John D. Rockefeller's Courtesy, The Lamp 
rolltop deck, 1917 Spring, 1969 


Oil Field derricks, Kilgore, Texas, Barly 10308 Courtesy, The Lamp 


Sir Henri Deterding 


Courtesy, George S. Gibh 


John D. Archbold 


Courtesy, George S. C.bb 


Everit J. Sadler 


Courtesy, Exxon Corporation, 
New York, Photo Library. 
By Conway Studios, Inc., 
New York City 


А. Cotton Bedford 


Courtesy, Mario V. 
Riedemann. Loaned to 
Mr. Ralph R. McCoy 


Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian 


Courtesy, Gulbenkian 
Foundation Museum, Lisbon. 
Loaned to 

Mr. Ralph R. McCoy 


Heinrich Riedemann 


Courtesy, Mario V. 
Riedemann (son). Loaned to 
Mr. Ralph R. McCoy 


Capt. J. W. Flanagan 


Courtesy, Imperial Oil 
Company, Toronto, Canada 


Unidentified boy looking over the village Talara, Peru, built by International Petroleum 


Courtesy, The Lamp 
75th Anniversary Issue, 1957 


William S. Farish Courtesy, Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston, Texas 


r HE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April 2, 1942 


My dear Mr. Teagle: 


I have your letter of March twenty- 
third about resigning from the National War 
Labor Board. I hope you will not do so as 
your work on the Board has been, and I know 
will prove to be, of great service to the 
country. Your connection with the suit against 
the Standard Oil Company does not in my opinion 
(and I have discussed this with the Attorney 
General) afford а reason for your withdrawing 
from the Board. 


With best regards, believe me, 


Very sincerely yours, 


VA whl .. L d esed. 


Honorable Walter C. Teagle, 
The Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Letter, si r 1 c o 
President F anklir D. R 90Seve]t V 
(о W; Я 
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er C, Teagle Apri] 1942 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


September 3, 1942 


My dear Jelter: 


І have your letter of September second and in 
view of your doctor's orders I have no option but to 
accept, with real reluctance, your resignation as a 
member of the National Vier Labor Board. 


I Со vant you to know how much I appreciate 
the long months of hard work that you heve put in dom 
here enc the very sincere and valuable contribution you 
have mece to the war effort. 

Just at present, I am so swamped for time that 
I cannot *tcil you this personolly but а little later on 
I hope -s cen find an opportunity to talk things over. 


Very sincerely yours, 


_ faith ИР ДА 


Honoreble alter C. Teagle, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York, New York. 
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Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Mary R. Williams 


Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Col. Frank E. Mott 


Courtesy. Teagle Foundation 
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Map of Norias Hunting Club 


Teagle holding Turkey, Ichauway 
Plantation, 1948 (following turkey shoot) 


Courtesy, Robert W. Woodruff 
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Norias Plantation, Front of 
old Club House 


Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


Norias Plantation, Front of 
the Teagle Home 


Courtesy, Mrs. Marvin Sasser 
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Statistics of Quail Shooting at Norias were kept on cards such as the above for more 
than thirty years Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 
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Robert W. Woodruff and 


Walter C. Tea 
on the “Taylo 


Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 


Norias Rob Roy 


Norias Plantation, hunting party arriving by automobile 
Courtesy. Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


a Se. \ S : E ЖЫ 
Norias Plantation, hunting party and dog wagon 
Courtesy, Kurt H. Quick 


Norias Plantation, hunting party in shooting wagon 
Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


| ОЕ: А Ў. йк: Е. 
Norias Plantation, tuch with special seat. Teagle and Henry А. Krawiec 
Courtesy, Gcorge S. Gibb 


Norias Plantation, dog wagon Courtesy, George S. Gibb 
a 
< - - eS 
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Norias Plantation, eatin 
in fiel 


Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


Norias Plantation, hunting 
party gathering at 
Club House 


Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


Norias Plantation, 

J. €. Stewart, Walter C. 
Teagle, Robert W. 
Woodruff 


Courtesy, Clifford L. Fitzgerald 


Norias Medallion, 
designed by Mrs. Walter 
Teagle, Jr. (Jane) 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


Norias Plantation, living 
room with Teagle's desk. 
Above desk Pleissner's 
"Jimmy's Hole at 
Kedgwick" 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


Norias Plantation, gun 
room 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


"NORIAS PLANTATION © TURKEY RULES 


ARE YOU ON TIME... YES [ jNO[ ] 
DONT WEAR BRIGHT OR LIGHT COLORS * 


DONT MAKE NOISE NEAR AREA .... nee E ed 
DONT SLAM CAR DOOR ...- “ә 

DONT LOAD GUN UNTIL ARRIVAL ON STAND AC 
DONT WANDER OR STOMP AROUND STAND 777 757 uL. 


DONT SHOOT BEFORE WHISTLE BLOWS S times 


DONT SHOOT BEATERS SEA p Sm 


d 
DONT SHOOT YOUR NEIGHBOR -- dp Es 
DONT GET SHOT OR SHOOT SELF 
DONT ASSUME DRIVE OVER UNTIL ADVISED . ЧФ 


DONT GO HOME MAD "u 


YOU ARE NO[( ]!N LINE | 
NEIGHBORING GUNS ARE [__] YARDS AWAY Ж ae” 

DO CHECK SHELLS BEFORE LEAVING OUR HOUSE ... EPI II | 
DO ASK DIRECTIONS FROM WHICH TURKEYS COME =. | 
DO LOCATE GUNS ON EITHER SIDE ДЕ | 

DO LOAD GUN ON $ТАМО.. e pm 2 
DO SHOOT FOX, DEER, BEAR, SNAKE, на Ст “З lex 

DO SHOOT TWO (5 dy IN “ALE м SBR OR ON й 
DO GO AFTER WOUNDED „ЙЕ NOT HINDERING OTHER GUNS OR SELF 
DO ASK AFTER DRIVE FOR OUR бо LOCATE WOUNDED ©) 


DO COME HOME FOR BREAKFAST .. E 


а: ҢЕМЕМВЕН * TO HiT 15 HISTORY = - TO MISS IS MYSTERY ^ 


Kedgwick Lodge, porch. 
Teagle's famous briefcase 
(unposed) 1956 (See tackle 
box right behind briefcase) 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


Kedgwick Lodge, porch. 
Teagle's fishing gear AIR 
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Courtesy, George S. Gibb y 
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< Norias Plantation 
Turkey (hunting) Rules 
(Opposite page) 


Courtesy, Teagle Foundation 
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Kedgwick Lodge, front porch (In back to the left is guest cabin) 


2:2 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


Kedgwick Lodge. Johnny 
Broderick holding the last 
salmon Teagle caught. 
(Weight 23 lbs., fram 
Soldiers Gulch) 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


The Teagle Bee Courtesy, George S. Gibb 


| “Bess,” Labrador retriever brings in trout, 1933 Courtesy, Kurt Н. Quick 


Kedgwick Lodge, closing duy of the salmon season, 1956. Teagle's last day on the Hiver 
(his empty canoe). 


Courtesy, George S. Gibb 
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The German believed in this theory but, although a master of 
strategy, he lacked Teagle's oil instinct and even more, his power 
of decision. 

Before the dissolution of the Standard Trust in 191], all the 
Far Eastern business had been allocated to Socony. The court 
order of that year stripped the New York Company from Jersey 
Standard; however, Jersey did keep the American Petroleum Com- 
pany, an affiliate operating in Holland. Despite the tremendous 
growth and power of Royal Dutch-Shell, it never did wrest the 
Dutch home market from Jersey (American), headed by W. T. 
Klaare and F. J, E. Horstmann. 

Deterding’s competitive attack on Jersey brought almost im- 
mediate retaliation; as part of the great counterattack on Royal 
Dutch-Shell, Jersey directed American Petroleum to organize NKPM 
in Holland. Of course, Sir Henri greeted the move with indignation 
and “redoubled his efforts to extend the activities of his com- 
pany in the United States.” Meanwhile, the NKPM began operations 
in the Indies, using concessions previously acquired by American 
Petroleum. For ten years, at a cost of over $6 million, the drills 
ground without success—that is, unless production in 1922 
of 139 barrels from twenty-seven wells may be termed success. 
[Deterding's production in the East Indies had reached 12,500,000 
barrels in the year 1917 alone.] During the first ten years of the 
NKPM search for oil, the lack of competent managers and quali- 
fied production men complicated and hampered operations, In 
1919, with field investigators continuously sending pessimistic re- 
ports to New York and while Teagle’s attention focused upon more 
pressing matters, the “Big Board” offered NKPM (or Koloniale, as 
it became known) to Socony. But that company failed to respond. 
Teagle later defeated two attempts to sell to Japanese companies. 
By 1921, however, with an increasing supply of crude oil from Carter, 
from Humble, and from Transcontinental in Mexico, Teagle could 
afford to gamble. Also, in 1921, Washington was smiling on com- 
panies engaged in the search for petroleum outside the United States. 

Finally, Teagle decided to attack Royal Dutch-Shell where 
it would hurt most—in the Far East. He made this decision, know- 
ing that Jersey had no marketing organization there and that if the 
company found large quantities of oil in Sumatra, it would either 
have to be sold to Jersey's competitors or transported thousands 
of miles to established Jersey markets. The former, he certainly did 
not intend to do. Characteristically. Teagle shoved the secondary 
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problem back in his mind and concentrated. his attention оп the 
search for greater production. 

In 1921, NKPM applied to the Dutch government for a large 
concession at Djambi, where, according to geological reports, the 
next great fields in the Far East would be found. The United States 
Department of State fully supported this application; vet it was 
tumed down. Instead, most of the lands petitioned for were 
awarded to Roval Dutch-Shell, reserving for the Dutch government 
onc-half interest. The United States government stuck to its decision 
to demand the "Open Door" policy for all American firms engaged 
in international trade, and Secretary of State Hughes protested the 
discrimination. The Dutch reply to his protest indicated the puerility 
to which diplomatic niceties could descend; according to The 
Hague. Roval Dutch-Shell had been discriminated against in the 
United States because its application to explore the U. S. Naval 
Reserve oil leases had been rejected. At this time, Jersev Standard 
had in the Indies onlv enough production to support one plant 
handling one hundred barrels per day, while the Royal Dutch- 
Shell companies, operating inside the United States, produced five 
million barrels annuallv. 

Fred Asche had been assigned to secure concessions in Djambi. 
He reported to Teagle that the Dutch did not intend to grant the 
concessions and that he found it impossible to deal with them. 
The highhanded actions of the Dutch government toward American 
nationals led Secretarv of State Hughes to recall Ambassador 
W. W. Phillips for consultation and to send a strong note of protest 
to The Hague. In the face of such obstinacv, Jersev leaders used 
the one maneuver the Dutch understood—thev reduced gasoline 
prices. Royal Dutch-Shell's trade suffered, as did its stock. Strangelv, 
it was not the State Department but the Department of Interior 
that moved to retaliate against the Dutch violation of the "Open 
Door" policv. In 1923, Interior. headed bv Secretary Albert B. Fall. 
acted under the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 and 
prevented the Roxana Petroleum Company from leasing Creek Indian 
lands in Oklahoma. Fall had earlier announced to Hughes his inten- 
tion of making such retaliatory moves. He believed such action had to 
be taken to prevent Royal Dutch-Shell from monopolizing world oil 
reserves. Deterding, enraged over Jersey's price-cutting and re- 
buffed by Fall’s action, now received vet another blow—his effort 
to purchase the Union Oil Companv of California failed. But the 
Royal Dutch continued to influence the Dutch government and to 
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Бе favored bv it. Encouraged bv the British, the Dutch government 
persisted in Haunting the “Open Door” policy. Hughes’ strong pro- 
tests and Fall's decisive actions did not change the position of 
The Hague. 

Teagle did not wait for the results of international negotiations, 
He needed facts to back his gamble, and to get them, he ordered 
joe Sidwell, production expert of the Carter Oil Company, to 
accompany Arthur Corwin on an inspection tour of operations in 
the Dutch East Indies. Once there, Sidwell recommended that all 
wells then being drilled should be completed "to as deep a depth 
as possible, and if no success was obtained, to sell out or abandon 
the effort.” Corwin's cable to Teagle indicated that the whole 
venture appeared to be questionable; he pointed out that for 
$10,000,000 Jersev had nothing to show but one hundred drv holes. 
Cheerfully, Teagle replied, "Don't worry Arthur. Just go ahead. 
At least you're giving us a run for our monev." 

The “Big Board” had every reason to question the Teagle 
"mania" for oil from the Indies. Most of the Koloniale propertv 
there had been previouslv explored and abandoned by Royal 
Dutch-Shell drillers. One such tract, located in the Talang Akar 
concession, had been purchased by Michiels van Ferduynen, 
NKPM manager in Batavia, for $1,000 and a fifteen cents per 
barrel royalty on oil produced. Shell drillers had such excellent 
reputatiogs as oil finders that when news of the transaction reached 
Koloniale‘headquarters, the executives questioned the expenditure 
of $1,000. They felt it was money wasted. 

Yet, in an eight and one-quarter inch hole abandoned by those 
very drillers—Well Number Six—Jersey teams, in December 1922, 
found oil, just as Teagle had expected. Thev were following 
Sidwell’s instructions, to drill “to a pin point" before stopping, 
when the well came in with a daily production of 750 barrels. This 
discovery exploded for all time the Shell theorv that there was 
“no oil above the Goemi shales.” Teagle must have grinned when 
the news reached 26 Broadwav. But even this oil strike did not 
swing the “Big Board” behind Teagle; the directors, led by Sadler 
and Hunt, still wanted to sell to Socony. However, the crude oil 
smell whetted Teagle’s appetite for more, and he overruled them. 
Jersev would not sell. To those who opposed him, this latest success 
of Teagle must have been completely disconcerting. Teagle's letter 
to Sadler, Hunt, and Asche, written eighteen months later, clarified 
his position: 
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I feel that we should leave nothing undone to push as ener- 
getically as possible the operations of our foreign producing 
department. . . . If we have the capital and talent available 
... then I certainly would favor the employment of the same 
abroad rather than here in the United States. 


Late in 1923, Sadler sent George Walden to Talang Akar to 
supervise operations. In the spring of 1924, Corwin again headed 
an inspection team sent there. Nine wells were producing, and 
a pipeline to a refinery near Palembang had to be constructed if 
Jersey intended to retain the property. The Corwin party reported 
good prospects for oil production and recommended that the pipe- 
line be built. By January 1928, best available estimates indicated 
that the Talang Akar field had reserves of fifty million barrels. 
In 1929, after Walden had solved field management problems, he 
was ordered to go to The Hague, where he became manager of 
Koloniale’s home office. [In 1926, Teagle had argued that part of 
the trouble in the D.E.I. was Jerseys failure to make a single man 
responsible for the entire operation.] Walden provided the neces- 
sary leadership for the company, and under his direction daily 
production increased from 5,000 barrels to 28,000 barrels in 1934. 
In 1956, Walden noted that the field had produced 119 million 
barrels and that it possessed reserves of 240 million barrels. 

Teagle’s oil instinct had paid off, but now politics and diplomacy 
were to combine to make possible yet more oil for Jersey. The 
Dutch minister of the colonies, who had supported Deterding so 
vigorously from 1921 to 1925, had been replaced. At this time, 
Jersey’s holdings in the Indies amounted to only 69,737 acres, com- 
pared to Royal Dutch-Shell’s control of more than five million acres 
there. Then, Jersey's agents in Holland (especially Frederick Horst- 
mann) learned that the new colonial minister objected to Deter- 
dings efforts to dictate policy. Actually, many other Dutchmen 
also questioned the seeming control of their government by 
Deterding and Royal Dutch-Shell. The reaction became so pro- 
nounced that Sir Henri feared the Royal Dutch would not be 
allowed to share in the next grant of concessions. He cleverly 
sought to combine the Royal Dutch-Shell application for more 
concessions in Djambi with that of Jersey, but Teagle stayed aloof 
and refused to bargain with Sir Henri. He told Deterding flatly 
that Jersey would pursue its application alone. In July of 1928, 
Teagle received the news that Jersey had been granted a new 
and very promising oil concession of 625.692 acres. Soon. drillers 
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brought in wells on this new grant, and Jersey was ready to move 
into the Far East. 

Another high dividend had been paid to Jersey Standard for 
one of its most valuable assets—President Walter Clark Teagle’s oil 
instinct. Prior to World War II, Jerseys oil production in the 
Dutch East Indies never attained levels comparable to those ob- 
tained in the Americas; yet, it did reach 35,000 barrels daily. Such a 
quantity easily justified both Teagle’s obdurate stand against the 
“Big Board” and the company’s investment of $13 million. It should 
be noted also that in gaining this advantage for Jersey, Teagle 
utilized as much as possible the support of the United States 
government and the “Open Door” policy. 

However, production problems in the Dutch East Indies in- 
creased greatly. Arrangements had to be made for an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. Koloniale, following the Jersey pattern 
developed in Latin America, built roads, schools, hospitals, recrea- 
tional facilities, and homes for the workers. The programs helped 
to improve the quality of labor, although supervisory personnel 
remained largely American or Dutch. The oil wells were scien- 
tifically managed following the unit plan, and gas produced with 
the oil was scrupulously conserved. Jersey now had oil in quantity 
in the Far East; but because it had no marketing facilities there, 
the company had to sell its oil to others or ship it to Jersey affiliates 
elsewhere. Walden stated that Jersey sold the Sumatran production 
to the Vacuum Oil Company [subsidiary of Socony] for a price 
lower than New York Standard's production cost. But the oil had 
to be moved, and Vacuum had the best marketing facilities in the 
Far East. 

Some merged combination of the two Standard companies— 
Jersey and New York—appeared logical. An argument with the 
Dutch Colonial Office over taxable net profits hastened this 
merger. In 1927, Jersey had entered into a contract with Socony 
(which in 1931 became Socony-Vacuum). The contract provided 
a five per cent commission for the marketing company. The Dutch 
objected to the commission, for it meant less income for their 
government. The dispute became heated. Teagle feared that 
if some acceptable agreement could not soon be reached, the 
Dutch might refuse to grant Jersey any further concessions. 

For several years, officials of both the New York and Jersey 
Standard had considered merging competing affiliates, but such 
efforts always had failed. Contrary to popular belief, and although 
they remained closer than anv of the other separated Standard com- 
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panies, these two oil companies actually became genuine competi- 
tors after the 1911 dissolution. Some personal hostilities even de- 
veloped among their executives. Rarely did board members of the 
two companies greet each other; although, two who did were E. J. 
Sadler of Jersey and W. B. Walker of Socony. Their willingness to 
talk eventually made a merger possible. 

The giant companies could join together legally under pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act of 1918, But much 
negotiation had to take place before any agreement was reached, 
George Walden described to Frank Mott what happened after 
these companies decided to reconsider merging their Far Eastern 
affiliates: 


Almost every member of each Board had his own ideas on 
this subject, and no headway was ever made until both com- 
panies agreed that only E. J. Sadler for Jersey and W. B. 
Walker for Socony could negotiate the problem and report 
back to their respective Boards. Sadler sent for me and 1 
came over from Holland early in 1933 when he turned over 
the negotiation to me to work out the details with Walker 
with the understanding if we deadlocked then he was to be 
brought into the picture—which happened several times on 


valuations and the handling of personnel. . . . On the whole 
the negotiation worked out pretty smoothly considering the 
complications and an agreement was reached . . . in Septem- 


ber, 1933. The combined properties began functioning as a 
new entity in January, 1934. 


Jersey and Socony each took a half-interest in the newly orga- 
nized Standard-Vacuum Oil Company. The parent companies 
turned over to the new firm all producing, transporting, refining, 
and marketing interests south and east of Suez. Walden later paid 
tribute to Teagle, who had played a major role in creating the new 
company: 


I think no story of your connection with the Koloniale and 
the Far East would be complete without some reference 
to the part you played in insisting that Jersey enter the 
market in association with Socony, by reason of the fact that 
one had the producing and refining, while the other had the 
long standing marketing position, and the union was natural. 
I remember your saying one time that it would take $50,- 
000,000 or more to establish the marketing facilities required; 
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in addition chaos would have followed. . . . While you were 
far from many of the details, nevertheless you controlled 
the destiny of the Koloniale and were therefore responsible 
for having brought about the creation of Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company and whatever position the Jersey Company 
may now have in the Far East. 


In an interview with George S. Gibb, twenty years later, Teagle 
stated that he considered the role he had played in the Jersey- 
Socony merger as one of his major achievements as president of 
Jersey Standard. 


Walter Teagle once was introduced at a gathering as "The 
Oil Czar of the World.” Allegedly, he quickly replied, “I’m not any 
Oi] Czar of the World, but there is one, and you've never heard 
of him. His name is Gulbenkian.” Whether the story is apocryphal 
or not, after John D. Rockefeller, Sr., retired, Calouste Sarkis Gul- 
benkian did come to merit the title of oil czar more nearly than any 
other person—with the possible exception of Deterding. For more 
than a half century, the history of Middle Eastern oil (and oil in 
other countries) revolved around this truly remarkable figure. 
Largely because of Gulbenkian, oil companies in the United States 
—Jersey included—finally shared in the rich oil treasure of the old 
Ottoman Empire. 

By the end of World War I, Gulbenkian had acquired pre- 
eminent renown as a world-wide petroleum strategist. In fact, so 
great had his fame become that Teagle’s “reputation as a strategist 
suffered little from the fact that he was ruffed and defeated” by 
him in the Middle East. After twenty-five years’ reflection, when 
asked about that venture, Teagle quickly replied, “It was a damn 
bad movel” He grunted, “Should have gone in by ourselves three 
years earlier.” 

The move which Teagle felt Jersey should have taken itself 
was into that major and unexploited potential oil producing terri- 
tory—Mesopotamia (now Iraq). Beyond question, the story of 
Mesopotamian oil provides one of the most spectacular episodes in 
the history of petroleum diplomacy. Prior to Teagles growing in- 
terest in that region, there appeared to be little likelihood that any 
American company would participate in the development of oil in 
Mesopotamia. After World War I, largely because of Teagle and 
Jersey Standard, United States prospects for a share of the rich 
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petroleum resources in this area of the Middle East completely 
changed. 

Ironically, it was the promise of the region lying between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates that served to postpone its develop- 
ment. Oil seepages had been noted in antiquity. Mysterious, un- 
quenchable flames at Baba Gurgur became a part of pagan rituals. 
The first modem European oil seekers, appearing on the scene in 
the 1880s, waxed enthusiastic over oil prospects there. Standard 
Oil's venerable pioneer geologist, John Worthington, declared in 
1910 that Mesopotamia would some day produce “a lot” of oil. 
Jersey, at that time, considered the difficulties barring entry into 
the area too great, and with good reason. British and German 
governmental and commercial interests played very active roles 
throughout the Ottoman Empire; they sought not only for oil but 
also to control the vital overland route to India. The French 
government, too, took a hand in these tangled diplomatic and 
financial negotiations. 

Early in this drama of intrigue, the deceptively inconspicuous 
Armenian, Calouste Gulbenkian, became a major force. In 1890, 
at age nineteen, he graduated from King’s College in London. When 
he returned to his home in Constantinople, his father, а merchant 
in search of oil for his thriving business, suggested that Calouste 
and his young friends, Gustav and Emmanuel Nobel, tour the 
Russian oil fields at Baku. [The elder Gulbenkian had at one time 
been an agent for Jersey in Turkev.] The clarity of young Gulben- 
kian's reports, later published in book form, soon gave him a 
deserved reputation in the world of petroleum and finance, despite 
his youth. He became a friend and economic advisor to a minister 
in the court of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Later, he moved to London, 
where he worked with Frederick Lane (the Rothschilds’ advisor), 
the Nobels, and Deterding in effecting various alliances against 
Jersey. 

Walter Teagle met him in London, in 1913, when Teagle began 
his career as head of Standard's Foreign Export Department; his 
friends, Powell and McDonald, told him a great deal about Gul- 
benkian. At that time, London abounded with stories of Middle 
Eastern oil discoveries and politics, and few informed persons there 
were surprised when the Young Turks overthrew the Sultan. 
Although the approaching war somewhat obscured Gulbenkian's 
maneuvers in the Middle East, he managed to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests and ambitions of the great powers—earning the 
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name "The Talleyrand of Oil Diplomacy." Certainly, he knew his 
way around Turkish politics: 


When Turkey became a republic, there was a meeting of the 
heads of the new state. Gulbenkian was present. He took 
a map of the ex-Ottoman Empire and drew a vertical line 
with a red pencil It was immediately established that 
Gulbenkian had taken the exclusive concession of every oil 
reserve existing to the right of the red line for himself and 
the financial groups he represented. The area to the right of 
the red line included practically all the Middle East with the 
present Arab States and the richest oil reserves in the world. 


Thus, in a single stroke, Gulbenkian had brought the competing 
German and British interests together—in the famed "Red Line 
Agreement”—and the Turkish Petroleum Company [T.P.Co.] was 
created. Gulbenkian retained a forty per cent interest for himself; 
he gave twenty-five per cent to his good friend, Deterding, whose 
responsibility it then became to find the oil. Sixty per cent went to 
the British and German interests. Thus, he retained only fifteen per 
cent for himself. But before a scientific search could be made, 
World War I threw the Middle East into turmoil. Jersey Standard's 
intelligence completely failed in the confused months that followed. 
Unknown to the Americans, the German interest in the T.P.Co. was 
confiscated. While serving as president of Imperial in Canada, Teagle 
heard rumors of decisions involving the T.P.Co. These rumors were 
never verified but they did attract Teagle's attention to that partic- 
ular area. When he moved to 26 Broadway, he took this interest 
with him. 

Around 1900, William Knox D'Arcy, a roving Britisher, verified 
the statements of Herodotus concerning oil in Persia. He obtained 
concessions from the Sultan, shared them with the Burmah Oil 
Company, and soon found oil. Then the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany was created to develop the D'Arcy claims. This new company 
challenged Royal Dutch-Shell in the Middle and Far East. Further 
complications occurred when Winston Churchill, now First Lord 
of the Admiralty, decided to buy for the British government the 
controlling interest in Anglo-Persian in order to protect the fleet from 
possible oil shortages. Since some of the D'Arcy claims were inside 
the area of the T.P.Co., a conflict resulted, and the British govern- 
ment pressured all parties to combine. and salve the camman prah- 
lems. 
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In March of 1914, a new agreement was signed, giving Anglo- 
Persian a fifty per cent share in a newly created T.P.Co., and shares 
of twenty-five per cent each to Royal Dutch-Shell and the German 
group. Gulbenkian received no share, and in his Memoirs he stated 
that he and Deterding had fought British efforts to combine the 
two companies. During this battle, Gulbenkian authorized Deter- 
ding to use ten per cent of his [Gulbenkian’s] remaining fifteen 
percent interest to make changes and keep the peace, retaining only 
five per cent of his original portion, (Hence, the origin of the title 
“Mr. Five Per Cent,” applied to Gulbenkian.] Even so, he 
failed to force a change, and Gulbenkian next consulted with 
prominent British lawyers, who assured him of the legality of 
his position. 

In 1919, the astute Teagle again heard rumors of a plan to 
reorganize the T.P.Co.—developments preceding the San Remo 
Conference. Fearing that the United States (and Jersey) might 
be excluded from the Middle East, Teagle asked John Bassett 
Moore to inform the State Department of the possible freeze-out. 
Then the Jersey president helped Moore to prepare a formal pro- 
test to the United States government. In that same year, Teagle 
also sent Jersey geologists to Iraq, from where they were promptly 
ejected by British soldiers. To an unnamed informant in London, 
Teagle wrote that the future of the oil fields in the Middle East 
looked "particularly promising." He added, "I am wondering if 
there is any way we can get into the oil produciug end of the 
game in Mesopotamia." 

In 1920, Sadler went to Constantinople, where he persuaded 
an old Annapolis friend, Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, then High 
Commissioner to Turkey, to endorse the "Open Door" policy in 
the Middle East. Bristol, thoroughly aroused by Sadler's version of 
the British actions there, placed additional pressure on both the 
State and the Navy Departments. 

Details of the San Remo agreements (1920) came to the atten- 
tion of the American people at a time of great public concern over 
possible oil shortages and when indignation ran highest over 
exclusion of Americans from foreign territories. If Jersey had been 
caught napping, Teagle and Sadler [as head of the Foreign Pro- 
ducing Department] bent every effort to make up for lost time. 
In 1921, Teagle had been placed on the State Department list to 
receive confidential memoranda on oil matters. This indicated a 
new and close relationship between the government and American 
oil companies. Shortlv after being placed on the confidential 
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memoranda list, Teagle learned that the State Department had 
received information indicating "The general situation appears 
more favorable for the granting of concessions to American in- 
terests.” The same classified note suggested that if American oil 
companies were interested, thev should send a qualified repre- 
sentative to the Middle East "but his mission should be kept 
secret.” Whether or not the oil companies responded favorably to 
this suggestion is not clear, but the State Department continued 
to address inquiries to the British Foreign Office in the effort to 
reach agreement on the "Open Door" policy. Secretary of State 
Hughes, though using sharp terms in these messages, could not 
ignore the impending Washington Naval Conference and the desire 
of the United States government to have British support at that 
time. Meanwhile. the British Foreign Office cleverly exploited the 
American dilemma. realizing at the same time that they badly 
needed Amcrican aid and support and therefore could not af- 
ford a quarrel. Thus, Lord Curzon softened the tone of his replies 
to Secretary Hughes' notes. Then, too, the Middle East flamed with 
nationalism, and American influence would help establish British 
control of Iraq. 

In this charged atmosphere, Gulbenkian appeared with a 
masterly suggestion. The canny Armenian did not want an "Open 
Door" in the Middle East, and he dared not have the T.P.Co. title 
questioned. He proposed a meeting of all the groups interested 
in the T.P.Co., at which time the British Foreign Office would ad- 
vise all claimants that the Americans were to have a share of the 
concessions. Sir William Tyrell, Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, 
did precisely that. Teagle, working closely with the State Depart- 
ment, had already organized a group of American companies to 
participate in the campaign to force an entry into Iraq. In July 1922, 
Teagle hastened to London, ready for a full-scale discussion of 
terms. 

In deciding to negotiate with the T.P.Co. for a share, the 
American oil companies, led by Teagle, departed from the "Open 
Door" principle. The certaintv of immediate participation in the 
T.P.Co. at that time overbalanced the uncertainty of Great Britain 
(or the Dutch) agreeing to the "Open Door." Having once made the 
decision to participate, neither Teagle nor his associates were con- 
cerned bv the inconsistency of their position. Again, the desire for 
foreign oil proved paramount. 

These talks with the Europeans in London were conducted in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty and suspicion. Teagle reported to 
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Bedford that he feared for the confidentiality of his dispatches and 
cablegrams. Despite misunderstandings, however, the parties did 
approve the general outlines of an agrcement. Then, Gulbenkian 
showed his hand. Acting on the advice of some of England's best 
solicitors, he calmly defied three nations and three of the largest 
commercial organizations in the world. He demanded that the 
parties concerned recognize and validate his five per cent intcrest 
in the venture. The Americans, quite understandably, were unwill- 
ing to sign any agreement until the old partners in the T.P.Co. rec- 
onciled their differences—or, as Teagle indelicately put it, until they 
"had cleaned their stable." Gulbenkian kept his good friend Riede- 
mann advised of his position, Riedemann, in turn, informed Teagle, 
urging "Valter" also to proceed with caution. Teagle soon became 
weary of repeated conferences, trips to and from London and 
Paris, and the seemingly endless correspondence. Still, he did not 
lose sight of his objective. He wrote Bedford that it was "natural 
and logical” for Gulbenkian to object. "If we were in his position,” 
Teagle stated, "we would do so too." 

The immediate issue was the royalty rate that Gulbenkian 
might accept. Already, he had demanded one gold shilling per 
ton of oil, and this had been refused. Riedemann, thereafter, 
called him "The Gold Shilling Gentleman." Finally, Deterding 
persuaded Teagle and Riedemann to intercede with Gulbenkian, 
for while the claimants argued, oil exploration in Iraq went ahead. 
Teagle, in his effort to convince Gulbenkian that his demands 
were exorbitant, battered him with a massive array of petroleum 
data and statistics. Gulbenkian, admitting that he was unable to 
match Teagles knowledge of facts and figures, sent for his son, 
Nubar, a professed authority on this type of information. Nubar was 
then serving as Deterding’s secretary—Riedemann called him the 
"heir apparent." But Teagle prevailed upon Deterding to withdraw 
Nubar from the private negotiations, while he continued to press 
the elder Gulbenkian to take a smaller share in the concession. 
Gulbenkian's attitude stiffened because of the cavalier manner in 
which Nubar had been recalled and because of the—or so it ap- 
peared to him—determined effort of Teagle and Riedemann to 
eliminate him from the new company. 

At that moment, a heated boundary dispute broke out between 
Iraq and Iran, further complicating the oil negotiations and inter- 
national politics. And a personal break between Deterding and 
Gulbenkian, allegedly over the affections of a beautiful White Rus- 
sian woman, added to the problem. When in London. Teagle, like 
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Gulbenkian, usually stayed at the Carlton Hotel. Believing that the 
impasse could be resolved, he arranged for a luncheon meeting. As 
Teagle told the story, the interview went badly from the start. After 
sampling the many courses served, Teagle reviewed the affair. Then 
he stated placatingly: 

"Surely, Mr. Gulbenkian, you're too good an oil merchant 
not to know that the property won't stand any such rate as that." 

Gulbenkian's face became livid, and he banged the table so 
hard that glassware flew in every direction. 

"Young man! Young man!" he shouted, "Don't you ever call me 
an oil merchant! Pm not an oil merchant and I'll have you dis- 
tinctly understand that!” 

Startled, Teagle replied, “Well, Mr. Gulbenkian, I apologize if 
I have offended you. I don’t know what to call you or how to 
classify you if you aren’t an oi] merchant.” 

“ГЇЇ tell you how I classify myself,” Gulbenkian replied. “I 
classify myself as a business architect. I design this company and 
that company. I designed this Turkish Petroleum Company and 
I made a room for Deterding and I made a room for the French 
and I made a room for you." 

“Now,” he concluded, “the three of you are trying to throw me 
out on my ass." 

Teagle failed to budge the Armenian even an inch. 

Meanwhile, glowing geological reports from Iraq made a settle- 
ment increasingly imperative. Several drilling locations were se- 
lected, and at 11:30 on the morning of April 5, 1927, King Feisal 
personally threw the switch—Palkanah Number 1 began drilling. 
Yet Gulbenkian remained adamant. No protest or pressure could 
make him give in, and finally the parties to the Iraq development 
had to surrender to his demands. By July 31, 1928, new terms were 
worked out, and the so-called Red Line Agreement was signed. 
On October 15, a startled drilling crew had to leap for their lives; 
a telegram flashed the news to the oil capitals of the world: 


Struck oil at Baba Gurgur well no. 1 in main limestone rock 
at 1,521 feet on Oct. 15. Estimated flowing flush production 
50,000 bbls. daily... . 


Gulbenkian’s triumph now seemed merely a small fly in this 
rich pudding. His ultimate appeasement cost each major company 
very little; yet, Gulbenkian was enriched beyond any man’s wildest 
dreams. Each company—Anglo-Persian, Royal Dutch-Shell, the 
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American Near East Development Company [Jersey and four other 
U. S. oil companies], the Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles—re- 
ceived a 23% per cent share of the newly reorganized Turkish 
Petroleum Company, now termed the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
The serene Mr. Gulbenkian received his five per cent. 

For the remainder of his life Teagle accepted full responsibility 
for what some termed a billion dollar error—for the Red Line 
skirted Bahrain. “By a strange turn of fate . . . it [Jersey] missed an 
opportunity that might have given it a firm foothold in the Middle 
East” outside the Red Line Agreement area. Major Frank Holmes, 
representing a group of London mining engineers, secured options 
on oil concessions at Bahrain, al-Hasa in Saudi Arabia, and the 
neutral zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait and then tried to 
sell them to both Royal Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Persian. Turned 
down by these companies, Holmes came to New York, and in 
January, 1927, offered the concessions to Jersey. Teagle’s personal 
advisor on the Middle East, C. Stuart Morgan, strongly recom- 
mended a geological survey of Bahrain. But Sadler, who knew 
about Holmes’ fruitless attempt to sell the concessions to Royal 
Dutch and Anglo-Persian, felt that there was no oil to be found 
at Bahrain. The “Big Board” backed him, and Jersey refused the 
offer. Someone at Jersey was asleep at his desk, for every oilman 
should have known about the oil fields of Persia, adjacent to 
Kuwait on the east. Holmes offered these rich concessions for a 
trivial $50,000 and the obligation to drill a well. Ultimately, he 
sold to Gulf Oil and they, in turn, sold a half interest to California 
Standard. The latter company drilled the exploratory well in 1932— 
a tremendous gusher. 

California Standard had no markets for oil found in Bahrain. 
They offered Jersey their surplus at a temptingly low price. 
Jersey's sales in the nearby Mediterranean area were constantly 
expanding. For five years, Teagle sought to break the Red Line 
Agreement in order to take advantage of the possible savings in 
using the cheaper Bahrain oil. Gulbenkian wanted no oil, and 
Teagle knew that his price for consenting to a change in the Red Line 
Agreement would be high. Negotiations, to allow Jersey to partici- 
pate in the rich oil harvest outside the Red Line area, dragged on for 
many years. Їп 1937, Teagle remarked that Gulbenkian could be 
"most difficult in a difficult situation." In not obtaining access to those 
concessions, Jersey paid a high price for its share in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company. [Only after 1945 did Jersey successfully crack the 
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Red Line Agreement and benefit from production at Bahrain and 
Kuwait. ] 

Still, the venture in the Middle East cannot be judged a Teagle 
failure, for in retrospect it seems clear that he resolved the larger 
issue confronting him—American participation in developing the 
rich oil resources of the Middle East. He held American companies 
together while political and diplomatic obstacles were cleared, so 
that others could follow. Teagle’s bold touch showed up everywhere 
in the complicated maneuvering that resulted in sharing the Red 
Line area. By accepting partnership in the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, Jersey [and the other U. S. companies] also accepted “re- 
strictions upon their freedom of action elsewhere in the Middle 
East.” Yet, ой prospects in Iraq were bright, and the primary goal 
of Jersey at that time continued to be the acquisition of additional 
producing oil property. That the brilliant and flint-hard Gulbenkian 
may have used American ambitions as a device to force restitution 
of his confiscated rights in the old Turkish Petroleum Company is 
perhaps true. Knowledge of this, however, does not obviate the 
fact that Teagle and Jersey also achieved their larger purpose: in- 
creased production from foreign sources. 


A host of problems growing out of World War I complicated 
Walter Teagle’s administration as president of Jersey Standard. 
While he sought and found oil in Latin America and in the Fast, 
and at the same time made strategic moves to bolster domestic 
oil production, a lesser but almost equally time consuming issue 
developed in post-war Rumania. 

Actually, the Rumanian situation presented a variety of dif- 
ficulties. In 1914, the Jersey managers and the Rumanian govern- 
ment had attempted to destroy Standard's refineries and plug the 
Moreni oil wells, in an effort to prevent the oncoming German army 
from using them. This was done after written assurance from Great 
Britain to Rumania that compensation would be paid. The Germans, 
however, quickly restored the wells. By "cannibalizing" the vari- 
ous refineries belonging to foreign oi] companies, they obtained 
considerable production. Later, as they retreated, in 1918, the 
Germans razed and destroyed the wells and refineries. 

In 1919, Jersey production teams tried to restore the wells to 
production. Teagle also had Jersey lawyers file a war damage 
claims suit against the British. Everit Sadler, now head of the 
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Foreign Producing Department, made a quick trip to Rumania 
and recommended that management there be given a free hand. 
The task of restoration proved complicated and it took many 
years. The Moreni wells seemed nearly exhausted, and new 
wells on Jersey propertv had to be located. In 1924, to the great 
dismay of Teagle and other Jersey directors, the Rumanian Con- 
gress passed a law nationalizing the subsoil. While the law did not 
expropriate previously granted properties, several discriminatory 
restrictions were placed on the business operations of foreign 
companies. Teagle reacted strongly against this law. He wrote 
Deterding that foreign oil companies should fight discrimination 
and press to have the law repealed. “The one wav to do this,” he 
added, “is to make it difficult for Rumania to find a market for 
all its finished products.” To that end. he argued, all companies 
there should export as little oil as possible. 

The difficulties encountered in restoring production trom Jersev 
properties in Rumania accentuated vet another problem—the need 
for oil to supply Jersey markets in Europe, where for several vears 
war had prevented normal tradc. Jersey leaders contended with the 
shortage of Rumanian oil at a time when some knowledgeable 
petroleum experts—not Teagle—assured everyone of a coming oil 
shortage, when political changes seemed certain to limit oil 
production in Mexico, and when evervwhere demand for petroleum 
products was increasing. No longer did 26 Broadway desire to drain 
American oil for the markets of Europe. Without oil, Standard's 
markets would be lost to Deterding’s cheaper oil from the East 
Indies. 

Teagle, Sadler, and others at 26 Broadwav who followed the 
Rumanan situation found little there to encourage them in subse- 
quent vears. Ultimatelv, Britain refused to honor the war damage 
claims. The Rumanian treasury had no funds. Nevertheless, Teagle 
ordered the claims presented to the Rumanian government, and 
eventually a settlement resulted. In 1927, Rumanian production 
still lagged, and Teagle expressed his annoyance at the failure of 
a one-time promising producing affiliate to ease the marketing 
problem. Certainly, Rumanian production failures steeled Teagle, 
ably supported bv Riedemann, Bedford, and Sadler, in demanding 
that Jersey and the United States share in the known oil treasures 
of the Middle East. And, while frustrations with Rumanian oil 
did not solely account for his great Russian mistake, those setbacks 
helped to shape more important oil decisions for a decade. 
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Jersey's difficulties with the Rumanian affiliate proved less com- 
plicated than did the company's abortive effort to gain entry into 
the Russian oil fields of Baku. Teagle knew only too well the story 
of that area and how it had affected the Jersey operations after 
1900. The Nobel family invested in Caucasian oil in 1875, and by 
1914 had become the largest single firm operating there, accounting 
for more than a third of Russian crude production. They also dom- 
inated refining and marketing. Oil from the Nobel refineries had 
flooded Western Europe in pre-war vears, causing Jersey major 
marketing problems. 

The Bolshevik revolution created widespread confusion in the 
Black Sea oil provinces. As the revolution spread, oil interests either 
fled or sold properties and claims. Completely ignorant of the 
forces engendering this uprising and doubting both its vitality and 
longevity, Jersey, in January 1919, purchased for $320,000 eleven 
plots of undeveloped Baku oil lands. Teagle justified this purchase 
as part of the new global strategy of acquiring oil bearing proper- 
ties abroad. 

As agents of scores of petroleum companies flocked to Paris and 
London, anxious to acquire lands in the new oilrich State of 
Azerbaijan [embodying Caucasian Georgia, Armenia, and Azer- 
baijan], oil fever spread throughout the Western world. Sadler 
discussed with the "Big Board" several interesting opportunities 
for investment in Russia. Royal Dutch-Shell already owned proper- 
ties there and hastened efforts to get oil out. But Anglo-Persian 
remained aloof, seemingly uninterested in these speculative ac- 
tivities. In November 1919, Sadler and James Moffett, Jr., met with 
Gustav and Emmanuel Nobel. A most tempting offer to Jersey те- 
sulted. The Nobels, ostensibly seeking to avoid competition and 
anxious to have the support of Standard in the coming struggle 
against the Bolsheviks, agreed to “unload” one-half of their interest 
in Russia (including Azerbaijan) and to purchase other properties 
there which they would share with Jersey. Frank E. Powell, 
head of Anglo-American, one-time affiliate and still excellent cus- 
tomer of Jersey, advised his close friend Teagle to weigh the 
proposal carefully. Cheap Russian oil, he pointed out, would 
flood the British and Continental markets and seriously injure 
Standard’s trade. Fred Asche, in London, obtained financial in- 
formation on the Nobel enterprises and forwarded it to Teagle. 
After examining these data, Teagle dispatched Sadler on a tour 
of the Nobel properties. Sadler returned from a five-week tour with 
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copious notes, judiciously assessing those properties. The oil fields, 
in his opinion, would remain reliable producers for many years, and 
the refinery, despite two years of poor handling, appeared to be 
advanced in design and usable. Even with the uncertain political 
situation, Sadler stated, “opportunities for gain are greater than the 
risks involved,” and he added, “I cannot believe that a violent 
Bolshevism . . . can have a long life.” It was Sadler's opinion “that 
the Standard Oil Company could operate profitably in Russia. . . ." 

Teagle consulted Riedemann, whose extensive knowledge of 
European affairs did not include a familiarity with the new 
Russia. Riedemann seemed, for once, to abandon his usual caution; 
he approved the proposed merger. Negotiations then began in 
Paris. А. C. Bedford, F. Н. Bedford, Sadler, Asche, and Riedemann 
either negotiated with Gustav Nobel or served as consultants during 
the conference. 

One of the first actions of the Bolsheviks in assuming con- 
trol of the Russian government had been to nationalize the 
petroleum industry, thus in effect casting doubt on the title to 
Nobel properties. While the oil diplomats bargained, Red armies 
easily defeated the army of Azerbaijan and seized all properties 
there, including those of the Nobels and Royal Dutch-Shell. 
Strangely, this dramatic change in the situation did not interrupt 
the oil negotiations in Paris. 

Why did Jersey continue to negotiate for properties already 
in Bolshevik hands and even make an effort to acquire additional 
properties? The answers are many and complex. Jersey needed oil 
for its Mediterranean markets, and at 26 Broadway there was a new 
attitude toward owning foreign production. The chief explanation, 
however, is quite simple. No one at Jersey or elsewhere in the 
Western world expected the Bolshevik regime to long endure. The 
Western mind failed to conceive that a government based on the 
renunciation of both private property rights and the sanctity of con- 
tracts could survive. Teagle and all of his associates at Jersey waited 
for what they assumed would be the early collapse of the Communist 
state. Eagerly, they placed themselves in position to resume business 
when this occurred. Teagle seemed fully aware of the risks involved 


in buying an interest in the already confiscated Nobel properties, 
for on April 27, 1920, he wrote to A. C. Bedford: 


Personally, while recognizing that twelve to fifteen million 
dollars is a very large figure, and also recognizing the un- 
certainties as to the stabilitv of anv investment. whether in 
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Russia or Azerbaijan, still if at the same time we ever expect 
to be a factor with the direct financial interests in this large 
producing area, it seems to me that there is no other alterna- 
tive but for us to accept the risk and make the investment 
at this time. If we do not do it now, I think we will be de- 
barred from ever exercising any considerable influence in the 
Russian producing situation. 


He concluded emphatically, "If we feel that the internal situation 
in Russia is such as to make an investment there questionable, 
then we had better stay out altogether." 

Heinrich Riedemann summed up the Jersey position in his 
usual incisive manner, ably setting forth a decisive line of reasoning: 


The Standard Oil Company has very large investments in 
Europe to protect, and for the supply of their various organi- 
zations there the Standard Oil at present has to rely on ship- 
ments from America exclusively. We have no second basis 
of supply in reserve that would assure us of any quantities to 
speak of. The Russian field is а proven rich field with a 
potential production far in excess of the crippled Russian 
home consumption, and very favorably situated for the supply 
of Europe. It is bound to come back sooner or later, and if it 
should do so without our having a strong hold on its produc- 
tion, it may mean, in the hands of our competitors, a very 
severe menace to our European investments, especially if the 
development of the oil situation in America should reduce 
the surplus available for export more and more. 


Teagle believed Riedemann's opinion to be correct; if Jersey re- 
jected the Nobel offer, the Nobels would move to form an alliance 
with the British firms. From the pragmatic viewpoint, the decision 
was made for Teagle. 

The negotiators in Paris arrived at a price for the Nobel prop- 
erties. “In what could have been one of the most brilliant transac- 
tions in all the history of petroleum, Standard paid the Nobels 
$11.5 million [actually $9 million] for a half share in this new enter- 
prise, in effect for a quarter of all Russian oil" Teagle prudently 
determined that John D. Rockefeller, jr., and the State Department 
approved before he signed the official documents. It should be 
noted that Deterding and Gulbenkian were also involved in Russia 
—Deterding demanding that the property of Royal Dutch-Shell be 
returned on the one hand, while on the other hand he negotiated in 
London with Leonard Krassin, Bolshevik Commissar for Oil. Gul- 
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benkian, too, sought to acquire property, at prices described by 
everyone as “bargain basement.” 

The confidence with which Jersey Standard embarked on its 
Russian adventure evaporated quickly. A worried Teagle wrote 
Riedemann in May 1921 that the company had “gambled all that 
we are justified in Russia.” He added that Jersey should await 
developments before investing more, and that they should keep 
informed about the Communists. To Fred Asche, he stated in a 
Wilsonian phrase that the Jersey policy could be descibed as 
“watchful waiting.” Unfortunately for Standard, the Bolsheviks 
refused to collapse. The already prickly problem now became 
thorny as the Russians began producing oil and prepared to offer it 
to Western companies at ridiculously low prices, in order to obtain 
either gold or credits. From 1920 until the advent of the great 
depression, Teagle cudgeled his brain in a vain effort to arrive at a 
workable solution for the Russian problem. He wrote to an English 
associate: “You Englishmen have a saying that one gets ‘fed ир; 
this is exactly the way Y feel about the Russian situation. I have 
spent more time and thought . . . on it than on any other one matter, 
and so far as I can see now without accomplishing anything.” 

A. С. Bedford suggested to Teagle that all the oil companies 
with Russian holdings join together and form a front uni against the 
Soviets should they seek to peddle oil from these properties. Teagle 
and Deterding liked the idea, and in July of 1922, Teagle, Riede- 
mann, and Asche met with Gustav Nobel and Deterding in London. 
There, Teagle drafted the so-called "London Memo." This docu- 
ment, left unsigned by all the participants, was, as Teagle explained 
to Bedford, “merely for purposes of information and for avoiding any 
possibility of future misunderstanding." Teagle also intended that the 
"London Memo” serve as the basis for a concerted effort to gain 
compensation for expropriated properties and as a guarantee against 
unilateral negotiations with the Soviets. Further meetings were 
held to implement this somewhat vague document. Ultimately, 
sixteen petroleum companies participated in these sessions. Teagle 
and Riedemann did not believe that Deterding would honor any 
agreement arrived at in such a conference. Teagle's view has been 


previously stated. Riedemann's opinion bore out that of his friend. 
He said that Deterding's 


one great weakness was his lack of "negotiating qualifica- 
tions. He did not have the temperament for negotiation and 
made himself even offensive at times. Moreover, he would 
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contradict himself—he was like champagne, with bubbles 
rising all the time, but what he said at one moment he might 
—honestly enough—contradict at another. . . . 


Certainly, Teagle’s refusal to tie Jersey to a rigid position indicated 
that he shared Riedemann’s evaluation of Sir Henri, the conferee. 
On August 12, 1922, the New York Times carried a public 
announcement of the new policy. Hardly had the ink dried before 
Teagle’s and Riedemann’s judgment of Sir Henri’s attitude toward 
agreements was vindicated. Late in 1922, and again in 1923, Royal 
Dutch-Shell took advantage of the ridiculously low prices offered 
and bought heavily of Russian oil, which Deterding used to under- 
cut Socony and its affiliate, Vacuum Oil, in Eastern markets. 
While Teagle agonized over whether or not his strategy had 
been in the best interest of Jersev, another opportunity to buy titles 
to expropriated Russian oil properties appeared. He turned this 
down and in a letter to Riedemann articulated his concern: 


These long-shot bets come off once in a lifetime or so, but 
I am firmly convinced that so far as the shareholders of our 
company are concerned, they would be much better satisfied 
to have the management pay what they consider any prop- 
erty worth at the time of its purchase rather than risking 
the company’s money on these long-shot bets. 


He professed to believe that the Russian purchase would work out 
in time but seemed annoyed at all the delays and frustrations 
involved in assessing the problems connected with it: 


At the same time 1 am convinced that instead of sitting up 
with a sick child of this character and nursing it along for 
vears, we could have taken the same amount of money and 
invested it elsewhere in the oil business in such a wav that 
the investment would have immediately become productive. 


Teagle sensed that he was on the horns of an economic dilemma, 
for while in 1922 and 1923 he continued to uphold the sanctity of 
contracts and titles, virtuallv all his European managers complained 
that the cheaper Russian oil bought bv competitors was creating 
marketing crises. The managers were told that such purchases 
prolonged the life of the Soviet system; hence, thev had an adverse 
effect on negotiating compensation for the expropriated properties. 
Riedemann questioned this policv. He wrote Teagle a letter. tinged 
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with skepticism, “The decision not to purchase Russian products 
has been taken from a political point of view. I quite understand 
this and J am in sympathy with it to some extent. From the market- 
ing viewpoint I regret the decision had to be taken.” Soon, Teagle too 
began to question the hard-line approach in negotiating with the 
Soviet. He questioned whether “some of the bets we have made . . . 
among others this Russian one—could be criticized from the stand- 
point of not being as conservative as good business judgment 
prompts." 

Riedemann became the first of Teagle's advisors to advocate a 
shift in Jersey's basic strategy. In 1923, he opposed the policy of 
"drift" and of "placing everything on the one chance" that the 
Communists would fail. By 1924, Teagle and most Jersey leaders 
agreed with Riedemann that, if an attractive proposal came along, 
Jersey should be ready to negotiate with Russia. As Heinrich put it, 
"None of us will like the thought of helping Soviet ideas, but if 
others should be willing to come in, what would then have been 
the use if we had kept aloof?" Deterding appeared to embrace 
Standard's new approach to this problem, and in the summer of 
1924 he met with Teagle to prepare for this eventuality. They 
created a jointly owned company in Liechtenstein "for the restora- 
tion of the Russian oil industry" and to seek a long term contract 
with the Soviets. Now, if the revolution proved a success, the great 
oil companies would be in position to buv. 

Almost immediately, however, Teagle and Deterding began to 
move in opposite directions. Teagle sought to convince himself 
that Jersey should deal with the Soviets, while Sir Henri, newly 
wed to his White Russian wife, politicized his business views as 
a part of his increasing hostility toward the Soviets. Soon, Sir 
Henri became the world's leading anti-Communist. This change 
came at a time when Socony and its affiliate, neither of which 
owned expropriated property in Russia and both irritated by 
Deterding's large 1923 purchases of Russian oil, decided to break 
the front uni and buy from the Communists. Deterding demanded 
that Teagle force these companies back in line, and when they 
began to sell Russian oil in India, he retaliated with a full-scale 
price war. To Teagles dismay, many newspapers in the United 
States and abroad did not distinguish between Jersey Standard and 
Socony. This error persisted for some years. Deterding, who also 
continued to regard all Standard Oil Companies as one, hammered 
away in press releases in friendly newspapers at the immorality of 
dealing with the Soviets. Teagle finallv launched a carefully planned 
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counterattack, aimed at informing the public that the two com- 
panies—Jersey and Socony— did differ, and that no Jersey company 
had made a direct purchase from the Communists. 

While he sought a better alternative—whether to purchase oil or 
to continue to apply pressure to the Soviets—he remained com- 
pletely convinced about the nature of Communism. He summed 
up his position on that subject to one of his European managers: 


The one fundamental thing about Communists that we need 
most to know, and that so many generally overlook, is that 
the Communists repudiate the civilized code of ethics. . . . 
When you deal with Communists you deal with those whose 
basis of operations is deception, which means that no non- 
Communist can deal with them and come out anything but 
a loser. 


Then, he added, "I know I am oldfashioned in feeling this way, 
but somehow or other the idea of trying to be on friendly terms 
with the man who burglarizes your house or steals your property 
has never appealed to me as the soundest course that could be 
pursued toward him. . . .” 

Riedemann, ever realistic, still recommended the commencement 
of negotiations with the Russians for the oil of Baku, and in 
1925, Teagle authorized the foreign managers to undertake to 
"make a trade." Jersey proposed that the Liechtenstein company 
contract for all the oil the Soviets would sell. For a time, Russian 
negotiators even dangled compensation for expropriated properties 
before the Jersey negotiators. Some compensation had always been 
the first step for Teagle and his aides. Then, when all the parties 
seemed to agree on terms, Sir Henri abruptly changed his mind and 
the negotiations collapsed. Deterding expressed pleasure that “noth- 
ing came of these Soviet deals." In 1927, when Socony began to 
buy oil from Russia and to sell it in Royal Dutch-Shell markets, 
Deterding answered with another price war. The front uni was 
dead. Soon, however, news of the great strike at Baba Gurgur eased 
the pressure on Jersey. In October 1927, Riedemann wrote Teagle, 
"Personally, I have buried Russia." Deterding unwittingly helped 
the Soviets. His obstinacy prevented a compromise with the Com- 
munists. 

Without question, Teagle erred in ignoring his original hunch 
which told him not to deal with the Russians, though it is equally 
true that about the larger matter of Russian oil "there can be no 
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clear-cut judgment." In dealing with the Nobels and with Russia, 
"Jersey policy ranged from the astute to the naive." It is certain 
that Teagle refused to buy the confiscated producing property of 
others, and there can be no doubt that the purchase of the Nobel 
properties represented for Teagle a calculated risk well worth the 
stakes, but one that failed to pay off. The Russiaus cleverly ex- 
ploited the fact that an increasing number of nations were eager 
to recognize the Soviet government, and they also extended new 
trade offers as a lever to break a commercial bovcott by the oil 
companies. 

Even though Teagle had acted with the unanimous support 
of the "Big Board" in his dealings with Russia, he quietly shouldered 
full responsibility for the $9 millon gambled away to the 
Nobels for Russian oil. Yet, once committed, Teagle could not have 
done anything more to prevent failure. Like all other leaders of 
the world petroleum industry, Teagle simply failed "to gauge the 


magnitude of the economic, political and ideological forces they 
sought to contain." 


In Poland, too, Teagle’s thirst for oil was not appeased. 
Shortly before World War I, the Riedemann brothers developed 
marketing outlets for the Deutsch-Amerikanische Petroleum- 
Gesellschaft in Poland. Though the volume of trade could not have 
been termed large, the area was important. D.A.P.G.'s keenest com- 
petitors there were the Nobel brothers in Warsaw. After the war, 
Jersey and the D.A.P.G. decided to use the markets, acquired 
earlier, as a wedge to open the door for trade with the newly 
created Polish nation. In London, Frank Powell heard rumors 
that the Nobel brothers might be willing to dispose of a portion 
of their Polish oil properties, and he advised 26 Broadway accord- 
ingly. In November 1919, Teagle sent Sadler and James A. Moffett, 
Jr., to London, to arrange a merger of Standard’s Polish interests 
with those of the Nobel Company. The Jersey pair sought Riede- 
mann's opinion on the proposal that emerged from the conference; 
when he endorsed it, they forwarded the text to Teagle. The 
“Big Board” approved the contract. By means of this transaction, 
Jersey acquired a 25 per cent interest in the Nobel holdings in 
Poland. This acquisition (in addition to the D.A.P.G. interests) 
should have provided Jersey with an opening in the Polish market. 
Conceivably, Teagle's attention had been diverted by other prob- 
lems at that time, for 26 Broadwav did not thoroughlv investigate 
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the proposition offered by the Nobels; thus, Jersey bought another 
headache for Teagle. 

For once, Teagle ordered a complete investigation of an opera- 
tion [in Poland] only after the purchase. He selected for this task 
a trusted accountant, Leigh Ballenberg, with whom he had worked 
at Imperial in Canada. Ballenberg reported to Fred Asche that the 
business needed drastic overhauling and that an assistant manager 
had been found to be dishonest. Though not a production expert, 
Ballenberg believed that field production was inadequate for the 
refinery, and the investment would not pay until more crude oil 
could be found. 

Teagle sent Sadler and Seth Hunt to Poland, and they agreed 
with Ballenberg's report. To attain increased production, funds for 
exploration and drilling were needed. The Nobels refused to invest 
more money in the company; hence, the financial burden fell upon 
Jersey and its continental affiliate, who together poured $4,250,000 
into the Polish companies. Harry Seidel, who at that time was 
working for the Foreign Producing Department (headed by Sadler) 
in Paris, took charge of the revived operation. 

Year after year, deficits were reported. Teagle, then busy with 
production problems of greater importance and gambling for higher 
stakes elsewhere was unable to keep abreast of the Polish situation. 
The affair became even more complicated when the French govern- 
ment began to pressure the Polish government for oil concessions. The 
Polish finance minister, in an attempt to play the French oil interests 
and Standard of Jersey against each other, tried to persuade Jersey to 
make a larger financial commitment. International politics drama- 
tized the Polish company's difficulties, but the decisive problem 
calling for Teagle's attention proved to be the continual requests 
from Seidel and Ballenberg for more funds to finance the search for 
oil. In 1924, in a drastic move, Teagle replaced Seidel with H. E. 
Bedford, Jr., as supervisor of the Polish companies. When the "Big 
Board" finally reviewed the Polish operation in 1925, Teagle and 
his colleagues demanded to know why it had continued to lose 
money. Seidel received the blame, and a famous jurisdictional dis- 
pute began at Jersey. Sadler, in a letter dated September 11, 1925, 
directed a withering blast at Teagle and defended Seidel. Sadler 
stated that the total operation had been the responsibility of 
Teagle's close friend, Fred Asche, and that it was stupid to blame 
Seidel who had been in charge of production only. In this effort 
to assess responsibility, the muddled lines of administration at 26 
Broadway were dramatically revealed. The Polish imbroglio clearly 
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demonstrated to Teagle the drastic need for restructuring the entire 
Jersey operation at company headquarters. In 1925, Teagle wrote 
to Riedemann, "I feel that in large measure we are indirectly re- 
sponsible for the situation existing. In other words, the question 
of management and method of procedure has not been followed 
up by us as it should have been, having in mind the large invest- 
ment we are making." Subsequent reorganization of the companies 
involved in Poland achieved a closer coordination of all aspects of 
the business, and small profits resulted for several years. Later, 
in 1937, the Standard-Nobel company sold out to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company. 

Ledger books aside, Jersey’s $8 million loss in Poland could 
be considered money well spent for a valuable lesson received, 
provided that 26 Broadway understood the need for reform of its 
internal administrative structure. The dollar loss might have been 
avoided, if responsible executives had analyzed the matter carefully. 
Instead, Teagle and the directors refused to support either Seidel 
or Bedford sufficiently. The situation had not been given proper 
attention by the "Big Board" before 1925, and Teagle's vaunted 
"brain trust" failed him in the matter of Poland. Then too, Sadler, 
who had once worked so closely with Teagle, now gave evidence 
of an increasing tendency to differ sharply with him on policy 
and administration. That Teagle could operate on the assumption 
there was nothing personal in such a letter as the one Sadler 
directed to him regarding Seidel, is indicative of his genius at 
utilizing the talents of subordinates who did not always agree with 
his policies and decisions. 


Teagle had long esteemed the friendship of Frank E. Powell, 
who headed Anglo-American after the 1911 dissolution. Powell 
once noted Teagle's personal interest in that company, even after 
the Supreme Court ordered the separation; in particular, Teagle 
helped to supply Anglo with oil during World War I. The personal 
relationship between the two executives also prompted Anglo-Ameri- 
can to remain within the Jersey orbit after the war, when Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Persian pressured the English company to 
purchase oil from them. Through the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, Jersey contracted to share losses incurred by Anglo-American 
due to price wars. By 1928, Deterding's forceful efforts to un- 
dercut Anglo-American prices with cheaper oil had exploded 
into a full fledged war. and Humble was losing millions of 
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dollars. When the losses reached $1 million monthly, Humble's 
president, William S. Farish, wrote Seth Hunt to complain 
that "A few more contracts like this and we will all be sick 
or in our graves. . . . We are not in a position here to judge the value 
of the future business with Anglo but it will have to be extremely 
valuable to stand this kind of pressure." 

Anxious to keep this British outlet, Teagle began to explore the 
possibility of purchasing the one-time affiliate. At that time, as 
much gasoline was consumed in Britain as in Germany and France 
combined. Consequently, the "Big Board" decided that ownership of 
Anglo-American would provide a better way of meeting Russian oil 
competition and of countering Royal Dutch-Shell maneuvers than 
would contracts similar to that existing with Humble. Once again, 
the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act provided a legal way by 
which Jersey could buy a foreign affiliate. While negotiating this 
transaction, Teagle made two trips to London to confer with Powell. 
Riedemann joined them there each time. At first, the terms offered 
to the British firm did not satisfy either its officers or its stock- 
holders. However, the stock market crash of 1929 induced them to 
re-examine the Jersey offer. Powell again circularized his stock- 
holders, detailing the Jersey proposition. This time, they responded 
favorably, and in 1930 the merger became a reality. Thus, the 
friendship between the two oil chieftains, Teagle and Powell, had 
proved an important factor in returning this company, in which 
Teagle and Jersey had a special interest, to the fold. With this 
merger, Teagle reunited Jersey with one of its largest outlets for 
petroleum products. 


In directing Jersey's search for oil outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Teagle achieved distinctive success. As an "oil finder" execu- 
tive, he had few equals. His hunch that there was oil to be found 
in Sumatra brought Jersey a huge return on a comparatively small 
investment. This happened before pressure from the State Depart- 
ment forced the Dutch government to tacitly recognize the "Open 
Door" policy. In the Middle East, Teagle led the American com- 
panies in negotiations for concessions with the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, whose title to Mesopotamian oil properties had not vet 
been confirmed. 

H. C. Morris, Chief of the Petroleum Division in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a letter written to Christian А. Herter in 
November of 1923, clearly outlined the position later adopted by the 
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United States goverment. Herter, later to be Secretary of State, 
showed the Morris letter to Herbert Hoover, who initialed 
it. Morris stated that the effort of the American companies to 
gain a share in the T.P.Co. was an evasion of the “Open Door” 
policy. He opposed goverment approval of this attempt and 
pointed out that the State Department “could be severely and 
justly criticized” if it approved the plan. His reasoning was based 
on the fact that the United States had “repeatedly denied the 
legality of the Turkish Petroleum Concession” and “the project, so 
far as we are concerned is dead.” The oil companies, in his 
opinion, were forcing their way into the T.P.Co., and to Morris 
this provided a valid basis for anyone to conclude that "our prime 
interest in the open-door in Mespot was merely to force our partici- 
pation in the oil development. . . .” He added, “Politically it may 
be expedient but ethically it is open to grave dispute." 

Of course, Teagle knew that his decision to share in the T.P.Co. 
was contradictory to the course he had taken in the Dutch East 
Indies. However, in neither case could he have known that the 
British or the Dutch would acknowledge the *Open Door" policy. 
And as usual, his first consideration was to locate oil. 

It is obvious that the Middle East venture cost Teagle much 
time and worry, but there can be no doubt that the more pressing 
demands on his time resulted from his efforts to renew and regroup 
jerseys old marketing ties in Russia, Poland, and Great Britain. 
The Russian oil venture should be considered a defensive maneuver 
that became a major and expensive miscalculation. As Riedemann 
had so bluntly phrased it, "Shell in the 1920s had immensely larger 
production; by the middle 1930s the picture was reversed.” Riede- 
mann said that Teagle brilliantly assessed the major problem con- 


fronting Jersey and then had the skill and fortitude necessarv to 
find an answer. 
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Chapter Thirteen 
RECONSTRUCTION OF JERSEY 


NW here Rockefeller had built on domination of markets, Teagle 
** planned to build a still more powerful and even greater Stan- 
dard based on control of oil production. To that end, he devoted 
much of his energy during the following years of his presidency. 
In these same years, Standard faced related pressing difficulties. 
Teagle believed that changes had to be made to improve over- 
all management of the Standard companies and to strengthen 
production policy. He knew that the acquisition of far flung pro- 
ducing, refining, and marketing companies would require adjust- 
ments in the home office. The administration of Jersey's variegated 
enterprises had continued through World War I, much as it was 
when the Senior Rockefeller headed the organization. Standard's 
management prior to World War I could, in fact, have been de- 
scribed as as economic patriarchy or, more generously, as an eco- 
nomic oligarchy. Throughout the corporate structure, facilities, 
personnel, sales divisions, administrative staffs, and even executives' 
responsibilities had been duplicated to such a degree that the lines 
of authority and responsibility were blurred. So long as the Jersey 
directors were owners of the company and men of vast experience 
in the oil business, the committee system, through which they for- 
mulated policy, functioned fairly well. Teagle, Sadler, and perhaps 
James Moffett, Jr., had benefited from experiences comparable to 
those of Archbold, Flagler, Rogers and Moffett, Sr., in earlier years. 
But other younger directors coming to the "Big Board" lacked this 
breadth of training and experience. More and more the manage- 
ment of Standard tended to be put into the hands of specialists, 
whose interests were primarily in particular functions of the com- 
pany or in affiliates, rather than viewing the total operation and 
establishing general policy. 

Too, Standard's accounting system required drastic change. 
Luckily for Jersey, one of the obstacles that the Department of 
Justice could never surmount in building the case that resulted 
in the dissolution decree had been the company's failure to keep 
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uniform records. Even S. С, Т. Dodd, Jersey’s general counsel at 
that time, did not really comprehend the method of record keeping 
nor, for that matter, did he fathom the intricate web of relationships 
between Standard companies. It is doubtful that even Teagle did. 
Few records showed which function or what company made a profit 
or which lost money. Production had not been correlated to ship- 
ments by either pipeline or tanker; crude oil production had not 
been integrated with refinery capacity; refined products had never 
been closely adjusted to market demands. There were some man- 
agers who objected to change—old oilmen, long accustomed to 
complete independence. The new-fangled notion of market research 
did not appeal to many Jersey marketers. For that matter, re- 
search for new petroleum products, where it had been conducted 
throughout the empire, had never been coordinated. Where Teagle, 
as president of Imperial in Canada, first pioneered by using service 
stations to improve marketing and to increase sales, many Jersey 
leaders in New York continued to hold to the less efficient system 
of bulk distribution. Some of the older lawyers at 26 Broadway, 
still liviog in the shadow of the dissolution decree, argued that 
Jersey would antagonize the antitrust section of the Justice De- 
partment and risk irreparable damage in the public eye, should 
they buy strategically located land, build service stations there- 
on, and then lease them to operators—the modern lease and 
license system. So for years Standard stations continued to be oper- 
ated by salaried employees, while Jersey's competitors adopted 
the newer service station idea. Standard already owned land— 
millions of acres all over the globe—but no one department had 
been assigned responsibility for keeping track of titles or taxes. 

The first World War complicated management and accounting 
problems; taxation became a major concern, necessarily requiring 
adjustments in bookkeeping. Mark L. Requa, protégé of Herbert 
Hoover and Teagle’s close friend and office-mate at the Fuel 
Administration during the war, emphasized this very point in a 
letter to Hoover, in June 1921. 


As a result of my observations while in charge of the oil 
division of the Fuel Administration . . . I now offer the 
following [suggestion]: (a) Standardization of accounting 
in the oil industry similar to standardization accounting in 
the railway . . . operations. 


One of the most unsatisfactory discussions I had with the 
oil industry was the attempt to arrive at certain costs. This 
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work . . . was never completed because of the armistice. 
It convinced me of the desirability of a standardization of 
accounts in the petroleum industry. . . . There should be 
certain standard fundamentals that would fit companies of 
various sizes. 


Teagle surely must have been aware of the problem to which his 
friend referred. Requa’s letter to Hoover suggested a statutory 
requirement for the standardization of the oil industry's accounting 
systems. However, neither Teagle nor Hoover chose to take this 
road—the industry [and Jersey] was left to find its own way. 

By 1922, Teagle’s correspondence reveals an increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the administrative machinery of the company 
which he headed. In one letter he commented, “Ever since I came 
to New York over seventeen years ago I have felt that there was a 
loss of efficiency and an increase in expense through an effort to 
centralize too much of our detailed work at 26 Broadway.” Even 
earlier, in 1919, when Sadler had charge of Transcontinental in 
Mexico, Teagle had quickly responded to the formers complaints 
regarding the lack of planning and coordination of production and 
refining. The "Big Board,” at Teagles suggestion, created the 
Foreign Producing Department. Sadler was placed in charge of the 
new department, where he began to accumulate for the first time in 
Jersey history the statistical information so necessary for proper 
management of the manifold foreign-based operations. 

Teagle’s energies seemed inexhaustible; and his even temper 
and friendliness never failed, as he sought to reorganize Jersey. His 
role at Jersey was that of an empire builder. He continued to 
expand every division of the company. At the same time, he could 
detach himself from details, step back and see the giant corporation 
stumbling—"clumsv and poorly coordinated." This overview en- 
abled him to move from one problem to another without losing 
sight of his objective. And even with decisions confronting him at 
headquarters as well as on three continents, Teagle continued his 
practice of packing his briefcase and leaving the office for the 
woods or streams. Once there, the concentration necessary for fine 
wing shooting or fly fishing served to refresh him—his mind grew 
clear. At night, he might be working on his reports, but in the day- 
time he followed his sports outdoors. Observers noted that in- 
creasingly Humble Oils Bill Farish joined him in the search for 
game and fish. The mental relief Teagle received from his activities 
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as a sportsman enabled him to tackle all and surmount тапу of his 
problems. 

No Teagle admirer could claim that Teagle possessed a well- 
developed business or economic philosophy; rather, he was a man 
of action. Thus, he eschewed the usual tools and devices used by 
management consultants in planning and expounding on corporate 
changes. Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., who has ably summarized the 
change from the old to the new administrative system at Jersey, 
found in interviews with Teagle’s associates that they all agreed 
on опе point—the Jersey president wanted no organizational charts, 
diagrams or manuals. “Such forms created more problems,” Teagle 
contended. Nor did he want committees to study operations, espe- 
cially not large committees. In 1926, he wrote Sadler, “I horror 
[sic] of too large committees as they never accomplish much but 
spend endless time in talking.” But he adopted no inflexible position 
—when it served his purpose, he utilized whatever management 
aids he could locate. As Riedemann pointed out, Teagle under- 
stood finances, While others at 26 Broadway тау have visualized 
more clearly most organizational phases of the business, for Teagle, 
efficiency remained secondary to profit: “Size, organizational form, 
and technical alertness were not . . . ends in themselves.” Jersey's 
declining income served to goad him to make decisions despite a 
plethora of equally important demands on his time. When asked 
if he considered reorganizing Jersev Standard one of his major 
contributions, he answered, “Hell no. That wasn’t anything at all. 
That kind of thing vou'd have to do anvway.” 

The Foreign Producing Department, responding to Sadlers' re- 
lentless drive, began to coordinate all the various foreign operations 
beneath the Jersev banner, even though his activitv cut into areas 
delegated to other departmeuts. Sadler opened an office in Paris, 
and, in 1922, this office became the headquarters for all of Jersey's 
European branches. Harry С. Scidel, who had presided over pre- 
war Rumanian operations, headed the office. Seidel, whose escape 
from the onrushing German armies in World War I rivalled the 
wildest fiction, proved to be an excellent foreign aide for Sadler. 
In 1924, the chief European executives began to meet annually 
and, more important, to correspond regularly. This group became 
known as the Board of European Executives. Shortly, the office 
was moved to London where the knowledgeable Riedemann played 
a major role in decision making. 

Sadler quickly stirred into action many Jersev men residing in 
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Europe. He ignored office routines, called meetings at all hours, 
and in general revitalized the entire operation. Geologists, drafts- 
men, translators, photographers, and countless others, were added 
to the Paris (later London) office staff. Sadler also kept the “Big 
Board” fully informed about the work of the Foreign Producing 
Department. On his own initiative, he began a system of regular 
reports, to provide the home office with a basis for general discus- 
sion of Jersey's foreign business. 

By 1919, the old Manufacturing Committee had begun to yield 
to changing conditions. Skyrocketing demand for gasoline, com- 
plicated by refining problems created by varying chemical con- 
sistencies of crude oil from different fields, added a new dimension 
to the Committee's operations. Earlier, Teagle, when president of 
Imperial, had obtained the rights to the process for cracking gasoline, 
developed by Dr. William M. Burton of Standard of Indiana. 
When Teagle returned to Jersey, а companv infinitelv richer than 
Imperial, he found royalties being paid to the Indiana Company 
for use of that same patent. Immediately, in 1918, he decided— 
with A. C. Bedford's enthusiastic support—that Standard should 
develop a more efficient and cheaper refining process for cracking 
gasoline. Teagle and Bedford realized that for this they needed 
a key man, one who possessed the respect of scientists and who at 
the same time would prove a good administrator. They concluded 
that the man they wanted was Edgar M. Clark, superintendent of 
Standard of Indiana's Wood River refinery. Teagle persuaded him 
to join Jersey and take charge of the Bayway refinery. Clark 
proved to be another excellent Teagle appointment. In 1920, he 
became an active member of the "Big Board.” A man of genius— 
inventor, scientist, and talent recruiter—he irritated many of his 
colleagues who did not share his views. Teagle liked him, listened 
to him, and usually supported him. Thus, Clark came to wield 
great influence in shaping the new Standard of Jersey. 

After joining Jersey, Clark continued to correspond with his 
patent lawyer in Chicago, Frank A. Howard—who also had an 
engineering degree. Teagle shared Clark's concern about Jersey's 
patents. He borrowed from Clark his correspondence with Howard, 
and shortly thereafter he began to write Howard directly. He asked 
Clark to have Howard draw up a research and development pro- 
gram for Jersey. Teagle examined the proposal, and then he wrote 
Bedford that he "felt more than ever the need for a thoroughly 
organized and competent research department." This department, 
Teagle added, should carrv on pure research, in addition to research 
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in all the branches related to production, refining, and marketing. 
He concluded, “Our research department up to date is a joke pure 
and simple. . . .” Teagle’s and Clark's strong interest in research 
became a major factor in Howard’s decision to join Jersey in 1919, 
to take charge of the new Development Department, and, in turn, 
the appointment of Howard proved highly valuable to Jersey. In 
1927, the Manufacturing Department reported that by using new 
processes developed under Howard's supervision, Standard was 
obtaining twice as much gasoline per barrel of crude as it had 
prior to the formation of that department. The Development De- 
partment also quickly patented a process to supplant that of Burton, 
thereby ending royalty payments to the Indiana Company. 

Strangely, for a time Teagle allowed the Development Depart- 
ment to become a confused part of both the Manufacturing Com- 
mittee and the Engineering Committee. However, Clark and 
Howard reported directly to Teagle. Friction soon developed among 
the men of the overlapping departments, and indeed that proved 
useful; from their critiques and reports, Teagle took ideas which 
he converted into major administrative changes. 

The Development Department operation commanded Teagle’s 
attention first. Part of his genius lay in an ability to project to 
everyone his personal interest and concern for all activities 
related to his company. When Howard's team began to attack the 
problems of fuel in the automobile age, the president of Standard 
kept up with the details. In 1925, and for several years thereafter, 
he wrote Howard and Clark expressing concern over the problems 
encountered in refining “Smackover Crude.” [Stephens-Smackover 
oil from Arkansas.] In the mid-twenties, he wrote Bob Woodruff 
about a new lubricating oil and a grease the Development Depart- 
ment had perfected. Teagle said that he planned to send ample 
quantities of both to the White Motor Company for testing. [Both 
he and Woodruff were directors of that company.] He continued 
to bombard his researchers—and others—with suggestions. No 
research area or problem encountered by the Development Depart- 
ment appears to have escaped Teagle's attention, and his close rela- 
tionship with and interest in this department later proved a decisive 
factor in the Jersey—I. С. Farben Industrie relationship. 

It is doubtful that anyone at Jersey, except Teagle and Bedford, 
saw the overall organizational needs at 26 Broadway; however, in 
Clark and Howard, Teagle found executives willing to join with 
Sadler in pointing out critical weaknesses in the management of so 
vast an enterprise. These men wanted new techniques adopted at 
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the refineries, but the Manufacturing Committee could reach no 
firm decision on the abandonment of the older and inefficient batch 
stills, In 1923, Howard toured the refineries of other companies 
and recommended to Clark and Teagle that the Committee be made 
a department under the jurisdiction of a single executive, with clear 
lines of authority and responsibility. This, he thought, would 
stimulate reform throughout the company. Yet Teagle and the 
directors failed to respond at that time. 

By 1925, two factors forced the president and the “Big Board” 
to move rapidly in reorganizing the giant corporation. New oil 
fields were discovered—instead of a shortage, a glutted market 
developed, and Jersey's refineries overproduced, creating an inven- 
tory crisis. With plentiful supplies of petroleum, Jersey's profits 
began to drop. These were not good years for the home office. The 
company had staked its future on a continuing oil shortage and now 
it had lost heavily. Years later, both Sadler and Moffett, Jr., claimed 
in interviews that in 1921-1922 each separately had assessed the 
national oil supply, and that at that time—at either Sadler's or 
Moffet's suggestion—Teagle and the directors had authorized 
the purchase of huge quantities of crude. Jersey stored these 
supplies. Meanwhile, new oil discoveries in Arkansas, California, 
Oklahoma, and Texas caused such a precipitate drop in the price 
of crude that the storage losses ran into millions of dollars. Sadler, 
who really both liked and marveled at Teagle, pointed out that 
while the company unloaded portions of the seventy-five million 
barrels of oil, purchased at two dollars, for as little as ten cents per 
barrel, neither Teagle nor the board ever mentioned the fact. 

In the same summer of 1925, Teagle took the brilliant Orville 
Harden, secretary to the Manufacturing Committee, with him on 
the annual oil field inspection tour. Teagle quickly realized the 
waste in allowing crude stocks to increase despite inadequate 
storage facilities and declining markets. Back home, at 26 Broad- 
way, he called a major conference of all directors there and of 
the marketing executives of Jersey's affiliates. He met continu- 
ously with them for three weeks—in fact, the president sat and 
listened, until the executives wore each other out. Then he moved 
to get approval for better marketing and distribution procedures, 
and a new more competitive price structure. The "Big Board" 
approved. 

Teagle demanded more. In August, the directors approved a 
separate Coordination Committee and Department. Composed of 
members of the Board of Directors and assisted by a competent 
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staff, this committee was intended to gather information about all 
Jersey interests, to analyze the whole range of operations, and to 
provide information necessary for the overall planning of company 
activities. The Board also approved a new Finance Committee or 
Budget Committee and Department and the restructuring of the 
Domestic Marketing Department. The appointment of Harden as 
secretary to the Coordination Committee proved to be an excellent 
choice. Soon, he mastered product flow—oil from field to consumer 
—as it had never been mastered before. He assembled data on 
crude production, refining, and transportation, which enabled him 
to begin planning and to gauge the market for all Jersey products. 
Next, he sought to accumulate figures on refining costs. Harden's 
burden increased constantly; yet, because of this data, clearly 
presented, waste and loss could be exactly determined and located 
and then quickly ended. Chandler aptly described the result: “The 
consequent effective coordination of the flow of petroleum from 
well to market improved Jersey's economic efficiency. . . . Only 
with such planning could integration help make possible lower 
costs per unit and higher output per worker." The outcome con- 
clusively supported Clarks and Howard's contention regarding 
refinery efficiency—that batch stills were horribly inefficient when 
compared to other refining practices. Yet, it was 1931 before 
Standard shut down all of them. 

In April 1922, Teagle appointed an Efficiency Committee. What- 
ever his intentions, the committee soon became known as the 
"carbon removal committee" because one of the designated func- 
tions was to study and see what internal reports could be elimi- 
nated. This committee travelled everywhere, visited Jersey affiliates, 
sought out records, and made recommendations to Teagle on mat- 
ters ranging from personnel management to record keeping. Still, 
it did not achieve everything that Teagle wanted; the new Budget 
Department, created in 1925, provided more positive financial 
controls. 

Working with the Coordination Committee and the Budget 
Department, Jersey Treasurer Seth Hunt began to develop pro- 
cedures, including review of the proposed budgets of affiliates— 
unheard of until then at 26 Broadway. The company called in 
independent accountants who developed a uniform system of 
accounting practices that gave a clearer picture of actual costs and 
profits. Finally, in 1934, they wrote a complete company accounting 
manual. 

During all of this dramatic conversion to a new Standard of 
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Jersey, it soon became evident that the creation of new depart- 
ments and committees did not always solve dilemmas. Teagle and 
the Jersey directors soon leamed that the new committees frequently 
succeeded in gathering and analyzing information directly in line 
with the specialized interests of the board member who served 
as chairman. Additional internal changes were needed. The persistent 
Sadler urged coordination at the top; so did his new allies, Clark 
and Howard. Teagle had become “convinced that the responsi- 
bilities forced upon him were more than any one executive could 
carry." The frustrating experiences he encountered in dealing with 
Russia—he remarked to an interviewer, “we handled that situation 
badly"—convinced him that the multiple demands on his attention 
left insufficient time to keep abreast of Jerseys more important 
problems and interests. Frank Howard put the message across— 
Jersey should separate from its operating companies and become 
a holding company. Howard contended that the Jersey company 
had failed to distinguish between those functions best exercised 
by a holding company and those that properlv belonged to an 
operating company. “The inability or unwillingness to draw a sharp 
line between these functions had been provocative of confusion. . . . 
Effective policy-making for the organization as a whole could only 
be assured by splitting Jersey Standard asunder." 

In the Lamp for October, 1927, Teagle reported that this had 
been done. He advanced the reasons for making the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) a holding company and for creation of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersev, incorporated in Delaware— 
thereafter known as the Delaware Company. In exchange for the 
stock of the Delaware Company, Jersey surrendered all of its refin- 
ing and marketing business, together with the stock of the Carter 
Oil Company and two pipeline companies. Another new company 
was created to take over shipping and the marine interests. The 
parent company, Jersey Standard, moved toward becoming ex- 
clusively a holding company. The new plan provided that top 
executives of affiliates be elevated to an enlarged Jersey board; 
an executive committee of the board would meet daily and plan 
strategy and policies. Two of the old committees were retained— 
the Board of European Executives and the Coordination Com- 
mittee. 

Nevertheless, the same men who ran Jersey under the old 
arrangement continued to dominate the reorganized company— 
Teagle, Riedemann, Sadler, and Farish. But other men, like Clark, 
began to contribute much to the “Big Board" meetings. Generally, 
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Riedemann and Sadler had the best eye for talent; men they ap- 
proved rose rapidly at 26 Broadway. Teagle came to depend on 
Farish of the Humble Company more and more. They shared many 
ideas; both were vitally concerned with conserving the oil supply 
and in improving the entire discipline of oil technology. Ultimately, 
in 1933, Farish became Chairman of the Board at Teagle's insis- 
tence. [George H. Jones, who replaced Bedford in 1925, had died 
in 1928. No one replaced him until Farish became chairman. Teagle 
himself presided over the "Big Board" sessions from 1928 to 1933. 
By-laws were changed in 1933, making the president chief executive 
of the company.] 

By means of the 1927 reorganization, Teagle hoped to end for 
all time the idea that decisions could be made by committees or, 
as Chandler put it, "by a room." He knew that decision makers 
needed all the information they could get, and he knew even better 
that there could be no committee responsibility substituted for an 
administrative act. An executive made decisions and then could be 
held accountable. He felt that the 1925 changes already made had 
not provided solutions. His oil field inspection tours convinced him 
that Jersey still needed clearer lines of authority. He had hoped 
that by decentralizing Jersey, the companies would become more 
efficient. In the next two years he began to doubt that the change 
had worked. The onset of the depression and attendant problems 
slowed reorganization. In the years ahead, however, the 1927 
decentralization proved to be a blueprint for later and more lasting 
changes. 

Teagle also found that the enlarged "Big Board" did not work 
well; rarely did the members attend to policy matters. So in 1933, 
the directors decided to reduce the size of the Board and to con- 
fine its activities to policy formulation and overall coordination. 
Under the new plan, each of the directors advised and consulted 
an assigned group of affiliates. The smaller Executive Committee 
met daily, continuing the pattern set in 1927. Soon, each member 
could send an alternate when he was unable to attend. Then the 
decentralization proceeded further. The financial, secretarial, and 
legal departments of the Jersey Company and the Delaware Com- 
pany were separated. 

In nursing Jersey through major alterations and redefining 
executive functions and departmental procedures, Teagle continued 
to shoulder the major responsibility for decision making and to 
accept the public role thrust upon him by bis position as Jersey's 
president. When he had the necessarv time, he demonstrated that 
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he could think clearly about administrative lines and divisions. In 
making these changes, he eased not his own burden, but that of 
company presidents to come after him. His was the best enterpre- 
veurial mind at Jersey. 

While setting in motion manv reforms at Jersey, it became 
evident as early as 1923 that Teagle lacked the degree of utter 
ruthlessness necessary to houseclean Jersey. Though he shrank from 
personal confrontations, no one at 26 Broadway ever approached 
his unusual talent for making a reprimanded person fcel better 
because an error or omission had been noted. Sadler frequently 
took issue with Teagle for ordering a clear line of authority 
or detailing a staff function, and then ignoring his own order. 
Even when Teagle accepted a recommendation from one of the 
committees, he often “dragged his feet” before implementing it 
—especially when it involved discharging old and trusted employ- 
ees. Teagle personalized Jersev—it was his companv—he knew 
hundreds of Jersey workers and managers, and his gentleness 
prevented him from evaluating personnel according to efficiency 
charts. He rated loyaltv and friendship highly. Edward F. Johnson, 
a leading Jersev lawver, once related an incident illustrating this 
Teagle attitude. 

In 1934, as part of a general reform program, designed essential- 
lv to remove Jersev from directing operations, the “Big Board” was 
reduced in size. Those directors who headed operating companies 
were not allowed to continue in a dual management capacitv. Two 
of these directors also served on the Board of European Executives: 
Harry С. Seidel, head of the Rumanian Company, and John A. 
Mowinckel, head of the Italian Companv. Teagle had worked 
intimately with them, knew them well, and frequently had bene- 
fited from their suggestions or ideas. He and Johnson were in 
Europe when the final word came that the "Big Board" had ap- 
proved the plan (which Teagle had helped to formulate). Teagle 
told Johnson to go and tell these men of the decision—he'd be 
damned before he would perform апу such errand, Board 
or no Board. Johnson then had the unpleasant task of telling 
two top executives that their resignations werc in order. This 
feeling for human beings prevented Teagle from being a true 
efficiency expert. When absolutelv necessary, he could be the hard- 
boiled executive, but he always tried for other solutions first. 

In this same period of years, from 1919 to 1933, Teagle also 
played the leading role in the formulation of a new labor policy for 
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the company. There were some Jersey affiliates that lagged behind 
in reducing the number of work days and working hours. The 
Humble Oil Company, in the 1920s, kept the twelve hour day, 
seven day week. After the Bayonne strikes and the implementation 
of the new program established at Jersey by Clarence J. Hicks, 
Teagle, on October 25, 1927, went on record stating, “I wouldn't 
work seven days a week for anyone, and would not expect anyone 
to work seven days [a week] for me.” [In 1922, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., had declared the twelve hour day seven day week "unnecessary, 
uneconomic and unjustifiable.”] In 1927, Teagle gently suggested 
to Humble that they should adopt a six day week of eight hour days 
—the work schedule generally prevailing among Jersey affiliates. 
Humble leaders opposed the plan. In one of the rare cases where 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., ever addressed a letter to a Humble presi- 
dent, he wrote Farish expressing “his strong distaste for any 
connection, direct or indirect, with a company that worked any 
of its employees eighty-four hours a week.” Teagle avoided giving 
orders to Humble—he and Farish by then had become almost a 
team—, and he valued highly Humble’s able executives. Within a 
few months, however, Humble adopted the new work schedule. 
Later, efficiency experts charted labor performance throughout 
Jerseys entire operation. Labor-saving devices were installed. 
Labor experts devised profit-sharing schemes, retirement programs, 
and other benefits to encourage workmen to achieve higher pro- 
duction. For that time, Teagle's efforts represented pioneering moves 
in the field of industrial relations. 

Teagle continued to push Jerseys Marketing Committee to 
vigorous action—company products had to be sold. He enthusiasti- 
cally approved a rapid increase in the number of service stations. 
To aid these Standard stations obtain and maintain a steady flow 
of business, the president reorganized Jersey's specialty product 
companies and bought several others, such as Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Inc. Fred "Fritz" Bedford, a Jersey director, ran these companies 
well. New and better oils, greases, and equipment—carefully 
researched, tested, and developed in the Development Department 
—were made available to these stations as well as to other retail 
outlets. The growth of the specialty products divisions was phenom- 
enal. They developed items ranging from cold cream to Nujol, 
from gear grease and tires to Flit [an early pesticide]. 

Teagles all encompassing interest in every Jersey product has 
been previouslv illustrated bv the story of the Standard Dust Bath 
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for Poultry and Standard Incubator and Brooder Oil, which he per- 
sonally had developed. Under his leadership, the Marketing Com- 
mittee and the Development Department constantly searched for 
ways to perfect the company’s products and to improve trade. 
Teagle also plaved an important role in establishing supervision of 
such marketing outlets. He wanted direct and responsible field 
supervision. Drawing on his experiences as field manager and 


salesman for the Republic Oil Companv twentv-five years earlier, 
he told Moffett, Jr.: 


These men can onlv do this work bv traveling around con- 
tinuously in the field . . . their homes can be wherever they 
see fit... . My thought is that the [field] managers should 
be in charge of and responsible for the entire business in the 
field, including equipment, construction, service stations, 


as well as sales, accounting, etc. I am opposed to a division 
of authority. . . . 


The ideas expressed by him were essentially those adopted and, 
with the help of well-chosen field managers, Jersey in a short span 
of time captured more than its share of the retail trade їп oil 
products. 

Another striking example of Teagle's vision was his interest in 
personnel. Standard's chief executive constantly sought to recruit 
young men of high quality to work for Jersev. In interviews, he 
hammered at the theme of work opportunities available throughout 
the great company. He wanted to arrange for "bright" voung men 


to compete for high places in the organization. In 1999, he wrote 
to Clark regarding recruitment: 


I am wondering whether we are active as we should be in 
bringing into our organization, more particularly in the 
Manufacturing Producing end, scientifically trained young 
men. The ‘rule of thumb’ method of refining and producing 
seems to me a thing of the past. If this is so are we as active 
as we should be in our own interest in bringing into our 


Organization young men of scientific ability to be trained in 
the fundamentals of business? 


He and Clark discussed this idea for several months. Teagle espe- 
cially liked the idea of recruiting fifty young men each year, pre- 
dominantly graduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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He proposed to send these new employees to Baton Rouge for 
experimental and commercial training. He wanted an almost equal 
number of young men recruited for the Development Department. 
Teagles ideas about such employment practices became policy 
at Jersey. He believed in a flexible personnel system, providing for 
advancement on merit, and one that enabled young people of 
talent to move up into the companv's managerial hierarchy as far as 
their abilities would permit. 

In the fifteen years from 1918 to 1933, Jerseys management 
structure and administration completely changed. The fundamental 
problem of whether Jersey Standard’s finances and resources, strong 
as they were, could keep up with growth and change in the oil 
industry had been resolved. Teagle sought to restore the chief 
executive of the company to his pre-dissolution position; in his view, 
the president should devote himself to planning, policy formulation, 
and matters of strategy. These duties should be shared by the 
executive committee of the “Big Board,” which would assist in 
planning and in coordinating policy. Since most of the directors had 
basic experience in a division of the company or from one of its 
subsidiaries, they were expected to provide information on 
changes leading to savings—hence, to more profits. All of Jersey’s 
leaders at that time acted without an articulated management phi- 
losophy; rather, Jersey's declining profits and dividends forced 
action. Of the directors, Sadler, and perhaps Clark, had the clearest 
understanding of organization and of a staff system. This restructur- 
ing of Jersey in the New Deal era was accomplished without the 
benefit of either scientific or systematic analysis. Orville Harden, 
Frank Howard, and Sadler provided the data necessary for change 
—and Teagle came to depend on them. Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., 
concluded his essay on this major transition at Jersey: "Not onlv 
was the Jersey Company the first major oil firm to have fashioned 
the modern multidivisional structure, but it was also one of the 
very first American enterprises of any sort to do so." As Chandler 
explained the multidivisional structure: "In this type of organiza- 
tion, a general office plans, coordinates, and appraises the work ofa 
number of operating divisions and allocates to them the necessary 
personnel, facilities, funds and other resources." Whatever moti- 
vated Teagle or whatever errors or administrative deficiencies may 
be ascribed to him, he accomplished this business revolution as 
a secondary consideration, while he kept his primarv attention 
directed to a more compelling goal. the search far oil. 
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Chapter Fourteen 
FROM SHORTAGE TO GLUT 


B y the end of World War I, the public became concerned over a 

threatened oil shortage. Teagle, like other oil company executives 
who had served in Mark Requa's Oil Division of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration during the war, took notice of the growing public concern 
with oil production practices—and especially with the rise of 
prices. He recognized that the critics of "Big Business" would 
dramatize inefficiency and waste in an effort to promote federal 
regulation of the industry. In August 1922, when Teagle returned 
from his meeting with de la Huerta and Obregon in Mexico, he 
walked into a public uproar. U. S. Senator Robert M. La Follette 
had again denounced Jersey as a monopoly. The Senator charged 
that the Standard Oil Trust was conspiring to squeeze out inde- 
pendents and small producers and to rob the general public by 
price fixing. On August 15, the newspapers announced that a special 
committee of the Senate would investigate gasoline prices. Teagle 
immediately went to Washington, called on Senator Charles Mc- 
Nary, the acting chairman of the committee, and offered to 
testify. Hearings were set for December. 

Teagle stopped everything else and turned his full attention to 
acquiring information for the testimony he hoped to give. At night, 
when he left 26 Broadway, he took several members of his staff 
and several of Jersey's lawyers (including Guy Wellman) to Lee 
Shore to help him prepare for the hearing. Night after night, hour 
after hour, the Jersey men worked in the Trophy Room summariz- 
ing figures, reviewing data and reports, and discussing legal ques- 
tions. Teagle regarded La Follette's statements as a personal 
challenge, and they stimulated his seemingly endless supply of 
energy. After many gruelling hours, Teagle and his co-workers 
began to amass data giving precise details about Jersey's price 
structure. Then the staff fed these figures into the famed memory of 
"The Boss." Rowena Teagle hovered discreetly in the background, 
concealing her mounting concern over the obviously tired guests 
and constantly ministering to their wants. Finally, one night when 

947 
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the great clock in the living room boomed three times, she burst 
into the conference. When her startled husband looked up, she 
said, "Walter, you simply must stop now! You're killing these nice 
people." Teagle grinned and apologized. He had become so en- 
grossed in his work that he had forgotten the time. 

When the day of the hearing arrived, the oilmen were ready. 
Teagle's prodigous memory and his briefcase bulged with facts. 
The first document he proposed to show explained concisely the 
Jersey Company and its function. But La Follette, without expla- 
nation, recessed the hearing for two weeks. The delay may or may 
not have been necessary, but in any case it proved to be a masterly 
bit of psychology, serving to throw the oilmen off balance. 

On Thursday morning, December 14, Teagle finally took the 
stand. “Mr. Chairman,” he stated, “I have a statement that I have 
prepared . . . covering the position of our company." 

“I think we will proceed, Mr. Teagle, in the other way—to 
interrogate vou first," La Follette coldly replied. Neither then nor 
later was that document admitted into the body of evidence. The 
proceedings were bluntly steered along the course that would 
lead soonest and with greatest impact to the foreordained con- 
clusion. Committee Counsel Gilbert E. Roe worked over his wit- 
nesses with methodical skill to create the desired impression. Under 
pressure, Teagle remained patient, direct, and good humored. No 
other oilman who took the stand was a better source of information. 
Most of the witnesses called upon their technical advisers for 
detailed information—Teagle answered all questions himself: 


Mr. Roe. Have you, Mr. Teagle, some one who is especially 
familiar with the foreign branch of your business who 
could take this list and run through these companies and 
in a paragraph state with regard to each one, telling us 
the essential facts about it? 

Mr. Teagle. Well, I do not think there is anyone here who is 
more familiar with it than I am, Mr. Roe... . 


Teagle remained cooperative to the end: 


Mr. Teagle. I would like to make one short statement, if I 
may, before we adjourn. Are you through with me now, 
or must I come back tomorrow? 

Mr. Roe. We will be very glad to have you come. 

Mr. Teagle. But you will not need me; there are no further 


questions that any of the other members of the committee 
mav wish to ask me? 
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Mr. Кое. I do not think so, although there may be some ques- 
tions of the other witnesses that they may want to refer 
to you. 

Mr. Teagle. Then, Ї will come back tomorrow, in case there 
are any questions that anybody wants to ask me, but as 
I am finishing up now, I just want to say this, that speak- 
ing on behalf of the Standard Oil Company, of New 
Jersey, we were delighted to have the opportunity— 

Senator [Smith W.] Brookhart. I am afraid we will have to 
adjourn now until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 


For Jersey's president, the ten days before the Committee 
were the hardest kind of an ordeal, not so much because of the 
Committee’s seeming avoidance of facts as for the highly selective 
type of questions asked. But none of this showed in his bearing. 
Everyone agreed that he had conducted himself with dignity and 
had successfully avoided everv legal trap while satisfying all 
demands for information. 

When the members of the press interviewed Teagle, he took 
delight in the opportunity to explain that the 1922 Jersey dividend 
in no sense represented "melon cutting." [It was the last large 
dividend paid for several years.] He denied that either he or Jersey 
had engaged in price fixing or that any "Standard Oil Group" as 
La Follette had alleged continued to exist. 

The testimony at the hearings provided sensational news copy, 
and the revelation of executive salaries paid by Jersey Standard 
caused a stir as well. There was something awesome in the annual 
stipend of $125,000 received by both Teagle and A. C. Bedford, 
even though these were by no means the largest business salaries 
of that day. [Deterding received $1,250,000 per year from his 
company.] The strategy of salary disclosures backfired on the Com- 
mittee, however, for the press refused to become indignant. Even 
the New York World, long hostile to Standard, concluded that the 
company "pays men big salaries for doing big things" The press 
and public were less interested in the social and economic justifica- 
tion of big pay checks than in the life stories of those who earned 
them. The rags-to-riches theme was sounded fortissimo, in brass. 
Some operations at Jersey did not come off too well in the hear- 
ings; patent fights and marketing practices were questioned 
sharply, and with good reason. Teagle admitted that many in- 
efficiencies of the war years had not been rooted out. He "force- 
fully declared that if the oil companies did not clean their own 
houses the government might attempt to do so." 
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The entire La Follette report seemed to rake only dead ashes. 
Ten years earlier, the report would have touched off a national 
witch hunt. But in 1923, Senator La Follette’s murky conclusion 
that “the dominating fact in the oil industry today is its complete 
control by the Standard companies” was inaccurate. After Bedford 
read the summary, he called it “frankly a political document.” But 
the report did reflect popular dissatisfaction with prices and con- 
ditions in the industry. 

Teagle lost no time or opportunity in counterattacking. The 
press carried a brief, brisk exchange of verbal torpedoes. In the 
May, 1923, issue of The Lamp he accused the Committce of errors 
and distortion. The Committee, he charged, had deliberately 
suppressed evidence. Teagle flatly declared that the Committee’s 
purpose had been to substantiate charges of a Standard monopoly. 
He concluded that “no single material finding in the La Follette 
report relating to the Standard Oil Company is supported by the 
evidence or is in fact true." Then the controversy died away. “It 


was like a big firecracker,” Teagle later declared. “It made a bang 
and everybody cleared out for a little while.” 


The Teapot Dome scandal rocked a nation, now vitally: con- 
cerned with oil conservation. It served to fuel the popular belief 
that oil company executives were dishonest and immoral. Teagle 
had known the men involved for many years: E. L. Doheny, he had 
long admired as the possessor of one of the all-time great “oil 
noses.” Harry Sinclair, he thought to be more a speculator than an 
oilman—though Teagle admired the fine organization Sinclair had 
built. Jersey's president had served on directorial boards with them, 
and they had travelled together to Mexico in 1922. There is no 
evidence that Teagle had ever met Secretary of the Interior, Albert 
B. Fall; however, he did know Harding. 

Teagle had sound reason to agree with the later judgment that 
Harding became a victim of misguided friends. Albert Lasker, who 
headed the public relations and advertising firm of Lord & Thomas 
in Chicago and who directed Harding's campaign publicity, was a 
friend of Teagle. Years later, Lasker related a story that illuminates 
the point that the President had been abused by his friends and 


that Walter Teagle had given Harding advance warning of the 
Teapot Dome scandal: 


One morning Mr. Teagle came in unexpectedly to see me. 
... Mr. Teagle said, Tve come down just to see you and my 
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cab is waiting outside. {m taking the next train back in 
thirtv minutes. I understand the Interior Department is just 
about to close a contract to lease Teapot Dome, and all 
through the industry it smells. I'm not interested in Teapot 
Dome. It has no interest whatsoever for Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, but I do feel that you should tell the President 
that it smells—that he must not permit it to go through.’ 


Lasker seemed reluctant to tell the President that story; whereupon 
Teagle reminded him of an agreement with Harding to channel 
any important information through Lasker. Teagle then left. 

Bothered by the interview all day, Lasker called the White 
House and arranged to see the President. He told Harding what 
Teagle had said. "The President paced up and down in back of 
his desk. . . . He turned to me and said, ‘Albert this isn't the first 
time that this rumor has come to me, but if Albert Fall isn't an 
honest man I'm not fit to be President of the United States.' " 

On April 7, 1922, Fall signed the Teapot Dome lease, and thc 
die was cast. The subsequent unfolding of the great scandal and 
tragedy is well known. In the moment of shame, many of the 
President's friends deserted him; but Walter Teagle did not join 
them. 

So far as is known, Teagle never talked about the oil scandal. 
The investigation tarnished the reputations of several of his close 
associates. Henrv Blackmer, for one, had been a hunting companion 
for many vears and was one of the original incorporators of the 
Norias Club. When the Continental Trading Companv scandal 
broke, Blackmer fled to France, where he remained for almost 
thirty vears. 

While the tragic storv of Blackmer failed to involve or reflect 
on Teagle or Jersey, the circumstances leading to the firing of the 
old “Rough Rider,” Colonel Robert W. Stewart, from the board 
chairmanship of the Indiana Companv did hurt Standard of Jersey. 
Although Teagle was not involved, the affair bothered him con- 
siderably. Teagle knew and admired Stewart, who had been an 
attorney for the Indiana Company prior to the dissolution. Later, 
while on the Export Trade Committee, in 1913, Teagle negotiated 
a contract with Stewart, enabling Jersey to handle the foreign 
licensing of the Burton patent for the Indiana Company. This 
arrangement became effective in 1915. In 1918, Stewart became 
board chairman of his company. The two men were friends. They 
often hunted together and even more frequently counseled each 
other on business problems. In the mid-twenties, when the great oil 
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strikes in California, Oklahoma, and East Texas occurred, they 
either arranged meetings on the scene or travelled together to their 
destination. 

Stewart had several associates whose names became news in 
connection with the Teapot Dome scandal. He was subpoenaed to 
give testimony. Whether deliberately or not, Stewart left the coun- 
try when the court met, creating the impression that he sought to 
avoid testifying. Hence, what he knew about the Continental Trad- 
ing Company organized by his and Teagle's friend, Н. S. Osler, 
did not appear in the records. Osler, too, failed to testify. This set 
off the anti-Standard New York World on its syndrome of the 
Rockefeller power and evil. [John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was indeed 
the principal stockholder in the Indiana Company.] The World 
attack resulted in a full scale press barrage against Blackmer, 
Stewart, and others. All the salary information, revealed by the 
La Follette hearing, again proved useful. The newspapers made 
space for both hoary and new tales of the "demon" Rockefeller. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., telegraphed Stewart to return and clear 
his name. Ultimately, Stewart appeared before the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee, where his behavior led to his arrest for contempt. 
Then the Junior Rockefeller received a summons to testify. Public 
interest continued to be fanned by new stories. Finally, John D. 
asked Stewart to resign for the good of the Indiana Company and 
the oil business as well. Stewart refused, and a great proxy fight 
ensued. While this continued, Teagle and Stewart went grouse 
shooting in Scotland. In 1929, Stewart failed to be reelected to 
the Indiana board, after a bitter struggle in which, for the moment, 
all the legendary Rockefeller control became real. 

Just what role Teagle took in this struggle, as Rockefeller's 
friend and admirer on the one hand and Stewart's friend on the 
other, may never be known. He did not take a public position. 
John D., jr., did ask Teagle to allow his shares of stock to be voted 
against Stewart. Teagle categorically refused and sold his stock. He 
admitted concern and reiterated that Colonel Stewart had 
been and would remain his friend. From his remarks it appears 
certain that he regretted the entire affair, for it not onlv reflected 
upon Stewart but on the entire industry. 

The Stewart affair pointed up the fact that the Jersey president 
had a sixth sense for avoiding questionable practices. One can 
only marvel at his capacity to work closely with so many persons 
whose names, whether proven guilty or not, were connected to the 

Teapot Dome scandal or other scandals, and at the same time avoid 
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any taint of corruption. The truth is that Walter Teagle never specu- 
lated in the gambling sense of the word: he always availed himself 
of those investment opportunities he judged to be safe. He was total- 
ly committed to Jersey, and he believed that his function was to 
make profits for that company. This he did with marked success. 


Walter Teagle and a few other thoughtful oil executives began 
as early as 1920 to question whether the oil business had been 
and was being properly managed. Administrative and operating 
reforms were needed; the entire industry seemed to be “locked in" 
on alternating "boom and bust" cycles. To him and his colleagues, 
there appeared to be something fundamentally wrong with the oil 
business. Looking further afield, these men took note of an impor- 
tant change in the attitude of the United States government toward 
the oil industry. It was clear to everyone that oil had become a 
vital national resource. Атегїсап industrial development could not 
continue without large quantities of petroleum. 

While pursuing the changes required to make the Jersey opera- 
tion more efficient, Teagle had become increasingly aware of the 
deleterious methods used in the search for and production of oil. 
On every oil field inspection trip and on every visit to new fields, his 
orderly mind sought an answer to the question of how this unre- 
stricted competition in production could be geared to supply and 
demand. When such overall efficiency had been achieved, Teagle 
knew waste would be lessened. Along with most of his associates, 
Teagle preferred that the answer be provided by the industry 
rather than by the governments. He knew that conservation of oil 
presented a vital problem, and for years he sought—unsuccessfully 
—the solution. 

Interest in oil conservation rose in direct proportion to first the 
oil scare, and later the glut market. Oil companies drilled wells in 
accord with the theory that an increase in the number of wells in 
a field led to an increase in the amount of oil recovered. In those 
years, oil derricks, placed so closely that they touched at the bases, 
became a familiar feature of the landscape in some new fields. 
Among other places, Teagle had seen this happen at Spindletop. 
Needless to say, such fields were soon exhausted. 

Little was known about the behavior of oil underground, and 
oil companies knew even less about what constituted good produc- 
tion practice. Shortly after World War I, Wallace Pratt, certainly 
not a conventional petroleum geologist, began to question whether 
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the then current practices brought to the surface all the oil present. 
Reflecting on his experiences as a global oil finder many years 
later, he stated that through wasteful procedures men had lost more 
oil than they had ever used. This concerned Teagle, as it had 
Rockefeller fifty years earlier, for both men abhorred waste. 

A good part of the problem of oil field waste was predicated on 
application of the Common Law principle of the rule of capture. 
The owner of land owns the mineral rights beneath the surface, 
and “in the absence of regulation, he may drill as many wells as 
he pleases on his land, wherever he wishes to locate them and 
produce them to capacity.” This rule of capture had been accepted 
for centuries. The waste problem developed because oil and gas 
migrated underground; when one landowner struck oil, unless all 
owners around him drilled on their property, the oil and gas would 
migrate to the area of low pressure at the drilled well and be 
brought to the surface as the property of the solitary well driller. 
Therefore, all property owners drilled on their land when a “strike” 
occurred. This usually resulted in field production far in excess of 
available storage and pipeline capacity. When a new field “came 
in,” earthen dikes were erected in which to store the oil while the 
owners sought transportation. Teagle (and Farish) had seen 
this type storage system at Spindletop. To no one’s surprise, the 
results of tests run on oil stored in such fashion showed that much 
of the oil had evaporated and there was loss in gravity. Established 
oil companies finally objected to unrestricted drilling and un- 
regulated oil flow, because such loose production resulted in tre- 
mendous waste of oil and gas. It also caused their oil in storage 
to drop in value. They wanted uniform supplies in order to avoid 
fluctuating crude oil prices, which affected costs of refining and 
transportation and thus profits. The whole pattern of oil production, 
beginning with Colonel Drake's discovery well in Pennsylvania, had 
been purely exploitative and therefore wasteful. 

The oilmen—Rockefeller, Archbold, Teagle, Farish, Sinclair, 
Doheny, Marland, and others—could not alone be blamed for this 
waste. The legal system of Common Law land rights worked 
against the public interest. The post-Civil War period that saw the 
emergence of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) also 
spawned the anti-monopoly movement and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. Thus, initially on the state legislative level and 
after 1890 on the national level, any effort on the part of several 
ail producers to join in regulating oil production by agreement was, 
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in the eyes of the judges who interpreted these laws, a conspiracy 
to restrain trade and fix prices. 

The famed Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution also served to bar efforts to conserve the nation's oil supply. 
The amendment specifically forbade all states to deprive any 
person of property without due process of law. Since private pro- 
duction agreements restricted individual rights, the courts held 
them to be deprivation of property. Also, court tests of early pro- 
duction pooling made by oil producers invariably resulted in 
decisions upholding the right to property and the Common Law 
principle of rule of capture. 

Clearly, oil conservation practices lagged greatly in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, just as they had earlier. It 
appears equally certain that the laws of that generation did not 
restrict an individual's right to drill on his property and to dispose 
of what he found. But as early as 1916, leading oilmen—Texas’ 
own J. S. Cullinan for example—had supported federal control to 
conserve the nation's petroleum resources. Teagle, the individualist, 
did not then believe that federal control would provide the answer. 
But he understood that production control was necessary to protect 
both the public interest and private investment. 


In November, 1921, Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
called a conference of oil executives and informed them of the 
government's interest in finding more oil. Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes joined him in this appeal. But efforts by major oil 
companies to import more oil aroused the independents and smaller 
firms to protest. As Congress moved to investigate the oil shortage, 
Teagle and others were called on by both the Congress and the 
press to give answers to the questions raised. 

In 1923, the American Petroleum Institute established a com- 
mittee to study the waste and to make recommendations regarding 
oil preservation. In 1924, Coolidge created a new agency, the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, headed by the Secretary of 
Interior, Hubert Work, with the Secretaries of Commerce, War, 
and Navy comprising other members. In his letter to Chairman 
Work, Coolidge stated: “Oil industry welfare is so intimately linked 
with the industrial prosperity and safety of the whole people, that 
Government and business can well join forces to work out . . . 
practical conservation." The A.P.I. report proved valuable to the 
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federal board; Teagle and Farish, both A.P.l. directors, moved to 
have the industry cooperate fully with that board. But the period 
of cooperation lasted only a few months. 

The F.O.C.B. questionnaires were considered “prying” by com- 
pany leaders. Rather than answer directly, the A.P.I. created a 
“Committee of Eleven” to study oil industry practices. Teagle and 
Farish drafted a report for the entire committee that summarized 
its thinking. The report denied that an oil shortage was imminent 
and advocated free operation of the law of supply and demand. 

Teagle's loftiest flight into the stratosphere of economics was 
powered by his anxiety over high crude oil prices in the face 
of mounting production and stocks in storage. He attacked the issue 
in an address delivered in 1924 before the Okmulgee [Oklahoma] 
District Oil and Gas Association. It was one of his most important 
speeches. Characteristically, he agreed to make the address only 
with extreme reluctance—not because he did not wish to publicize 
the issue, but simply because he hated to make speeches. Northrop 
Clarey urged him to accept the invitation. “I think it is the kind 
of a crowd that you could talk to without feeling that vou were on 
a platform facing an awe-inspiring audience,” he told Teagle 
soothingly. 

The address attracted national attention. In it Teagle attacked 
overproduction. Crude oil prices, he said, must reflect the prevail- 
ing fact that improved refining processes were making it possible 
for one barrel of crude to do the work formerly done by two. 
Gasoline, the major product, could now be recovered from fuel oil 
by “cracking” at a smaller cost than it could be separated in its 
natural state from crude oil. Thus, the value of crude oil was to a 
large extent based on the value of fuel oil, which was in turn de- 
termined through competition with the country’s huge deposits of 
coal. 

This intricate argument for lower prices and consequent reduced 
production fell upon deaf ears. Teagle himself was far too experi- 
enced to entertain any real hope that prices alone would regulate 
the drill. The only other hope lay in direct curbs upon production. 
This meant regulation—but bv whom? Almost nobodv wanted 
federal or state control, and voluntarv cooperation between oilmen 
fell in the twilight zone of restraint of trade. By 1924, the issue had 

achieved national prominence. Teagles December address on 
"Over production, Its Causes and Effects" before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute received wide circulation. 
One listener thought it “full of meat and straight to the point.” The 
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-address established that Teagle had a masterful grasp of economic 
conditions in the industry. 

Teagle continued to insist that the industry itself could best 
solve the problem of conserving so vital a resource as oil. He once 
expressed his opinion in a letter to his old friend, Walter Edge, “I 
often wonder why it is that the great majority of the people in this 
country when they get up against a problem the solution of which 
seems to be difficult feel that the government is the only one compe- 
tent to deal wisely with such matters.” Teagle’s answer to oil con- 
servation later found expression in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

Farish and Teagle differed somewhat on oil conservation. Farish 
had the advantage, however, for he enjoyed the counsel of the 
sagacious Wallace Pratt. Pratt early recognized the function of 
petroleum technology in lessening waste, and he persuaded Farish 
to hire John Suman, one of the all-time greats in that field. Jersey's 
lawyers had yet to concern themselves with oil conservation, while 
Humble's brilliant Hines H. Baker virtually pioneered in legal 
aspects of conservation. Thus, the younger man, Farish, assumed 
the task of educating his friend Teagle in some phases of this most 
pressing problem. 

Initially, Teagle and Farish agreed on industry-wide cooperation; 
both expressed the opinion that if industry worked out a plan of 
conservation that failed, government control would become a 
political issue. Their opinion suffered from ignorance of the con- 
ditions that affected oil recovery from a reservoir. Both men agreed 
that government regulation was not necessary. 

The leading champion of oil conservation in the 1920s was 
Henry L. Doherty, who may be termed the intellectual of the oil 
business. Owner of the Cities Service Company and of considerable 
oil property in Mexico, he had a reputation as a fine executive. 
Teagle agreed with Doherty's analysis of the oil business; excessive 
drilling would dissipate gas pressure and lead to water encroach- 
ment on the underground oil, and overproduction would lead to 
waste. Doherty fathered a plan, endorsed by most major oil com- 
pany executives—Teagle included—of unitization for each field. 
This plan called for the creation of oil districts similar to drainage 
districts. The trustees for the oil districts would "settle with indi- 
vidual land holders according to the calculated amount of oil or 
gas underlying each man's land." This unit production plan would 
enable oil to be held underground until needed and would eliminate 
unnecessary competitive, hence wasteful exploitation under the rule 
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of capture. Teagle ascribed to unitized field development. So 
did Farish. But Doherty wanted oil districts placed under federal 
control. On that point, both Teagle and Farish differed sharply with 
him. 

Again, the question of law entered the picture. Agreements 
fashioned to regulate production seemed certain to violate antitrust 
laws, especially those relating to restraint of trade. Most of the 
large integrated corporations favored amending the antitrust laws, 
in order to allow the industry to police itself. In 1927, Teagle 
went to see Secretary of Interior, Hubert Work, in an effort to 
persuade him to support such action. Work equivocated, and 
neither Coolidge nor the Justice Department desired to take a stand 
on the issue. While the politicians procrastinated, the new Semi- 
nole field in Oklahoma came in, and oil prices fell. Teagle and 
Farish led other industry leaders in the development of a volun- 
tary plan to restrict production. They took it to Work. This time, 
Teagle received an answer: Work refused to endorse the proposal, 
and he also was unwilling to support revision of the antitrust laws. 
He told the two oil executives that the government’s concern lay 
mainly in “protecting the public against artificial price manipula- 
tion.” 

However, Teagles views regarding the role of government in 
oil conservation began to change. He joined other oil executives 
in a statement, repudiating a remark made bv Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, "that natural laws of supply and 
demand would solve problems relating to the oil surplus." In that 
year, 1927, Teagle indicated again his flexibility when he remarked, 
"The oil industrv is faced with financial chaos unless the govern- 
ment can help to extricate it from overproduction.” Teagle now 
desired legislation to permit cooperative development of oil fields 
and allow the necessary agreements by producers under proper 
governmental safeguards. The failure of the Coolidge administration 

to alter the antitrust laws and to permit production agreements led 
Teagle to become an advocate of some form of state regulation. 

In the years between 1927 and the New Deal of 1933, the oil 
market remained glutted. Herbert Hoover became president in 
1929, and he advocated a policy of self-regulation without any 
change in antitrust policy or law. The industry, however, remained 
divided, principally along the lines of producers against refiners, 

and independents and small companies against larger multi- 
divisional companies. Then the world supply of oil increased due 
to great strikes in East Texas, the Middle East, the Dutch East 
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Indies, and Venezuela, thus dooming efforts at self-regulation. The 
depression merely emphasized the confusion prevalent in the 
industry. 


Whenever Teagle returned from a trip abroad, many questions 
asked by newspaper reporters indicated the general assumption 
that he had arranged “a big deal” to fix prices or restrain trade. 
Newspapers seemed to delight in such stories as that of March 2, 
1920, featuring the accusation of a subcommittee of the British 
Parliament that Jersey Standard [and Teagle] had cooperated with 
Royal Dutch-Shell to fix petroleum prices in England. The same 
hue and cry went up when he entertained Deterding at the Uni- 
versity Club in New York, in 1926. The charges were made often 
and, as could be expected, were denied each time. 

In the second week of August, 1928, newspapers picked up the 
scent of something big. The focal point of interest was Achnacarry, 
the lonely castle of Cameron of Lochiel, in Inverness-shire, Scot- 
lar@. Achnacarry, reported the London Sunday Express in breaking 
the story, "is an impenetrable fortress which harbors one of the 
most interesting groups of silent personalities in the world." 

Deterding was there along with Sir John Cadman, oil diplomat 
extraordinary and chairman of the British Government's Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. Deterding had rented the castle. Then Teagle 
arrived, after eluding American reporters when he sailed and 
London newshounds when he debarked. Riedemann, Moffett, 
Mowinckel—Teagle aides—suddenly appeared, though they were 
not identified by the press. Stewart from the Indiana Company 
came, as did W. L. Mellon of Gulf Oil. A motor car loaded down 
with lesser officialdom pulled in at the keeper's cottage. The curious 
reporters were met with stony silence. "The Scottish lochs them- 
selves are no more communicative than the oil lords," observed the 
Express. 

Teagle, his associates, and their staffs remained at Achnacarry 
for more than two weeks. In early September, Teagle, Cadman, 
and Deterding approved, without signing, “а statement of principles 
entitled ‘Pool Association.” ” It became known later as the “Achna- 
carry or As Is Agreement.” In a long preamble, the oil titans 
assessed the growing international concern over oil supplies, 
pointed out that per barrel yield of petroleum products had vastly 
increased, and dramatically called attention to widespread over- 
production throughout the world. The agreement outlined prin- 
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ciples for the companies to follow: allocation of foreign business on 
the basis of the portion then (1928) held by each member of the 
group; sharing existing facilities, with payment for demonstrated 
cost; increasing the number of production facilities only when 
demand required it; drawing supplies from the nearest producing 
area; handling excess production by closing wells; and holding 
down costs. 

When Teagle returned to New York in mid-September, he said 
that all involved parties had reached “a clear understanding on 
the desirability of action throughout the crude production industry 
to regulate its output to conform more closely to requirements of 
the consuming market.” However, the Achnacarry Agreement 
could never be implemented. Comprehensive world-wide marketing 
control foundered on the low prices for crude. American production 
especially mushroomed, and surplus oil flowed in a steady stream 
into world markets. The executives met again in 1929, 1930, and 
1932. New agreements were fashioned; but again world production 
rose too rapidly in two areas not bound by the agreement—the 
American Gulf Coast and Russia. These two areas drenched the 
world in a spate of oil. 

At Achnacarry, the romantic phase of the world search for 
oil may be said to have ended; a major effort to cartelize world 
petroleum resources, production, and markets occurred there. In 
essence, the great oil companies agreed upon the maintenance 
“of their power positions with reference to consumption in foreign 
markets and with reference to the acquisition of foreign oil 
interests.” They agreed to maintain the status quo of all American 
exporting companies. Teagle, Deterding, and Cadman envisioned 
an era of cooperation in world markets. But the rule of capture, 
as applied in the United States, aided in destroying the agree- 
ment. Also, politicians, fearing the giant companies would increase 
prices and take exorbitant profits, refused for some years to 
suspend antitrust laws. Wallace Pratt once philosophically ob- 
served that however rational, cartels appeared to be contrarv to 
both human nature and individual rights. 

The episode at Achnacarry had a deeper significance than its 
immediate impact on the oil industry. There Teagle, Deterding, 
and Cadman—three powerful, brilliant, and far-sighted oil giants— 
fashioned an agreement to cooperate in foreign lands. These men 
possessed more information about the oil business than was then 
available to any single government in the world. Too, they had 
acquired more skill in managing such great industries than had any 
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men who ever lived. No government alone could so effectively have 
changed the course of the world oil industry as could these three 
men. Ánd no conclave of governments at that time of virulent 
nationalism could have cooperated to deal with the forces they 
sought to contain. 

When asked about Achnacarry in a later interview, Teagle 
thought for a moment and then replied, "Not bad, but not alto- 
gether good. Just overemphasized because of the cartel features." 
Then he recalled, "It was a queer bunch of people. Deterding and 
his wife, and she had two nieces. Cadman and wife, Cadman was 
a poor fly fisherman. Riedemann and Mowinckel. Deterding's two 
nieces were hellions, fourteen and sixteen. Fixed up Riedemann's 
bed with molasses and tied his pajamas in knots. Riedemann was 
mad—oh boy, he was mad!” Quietly Teagle added, “The hunting 
was lousy." 


Teagle's interest in oil conservation and efficiency of operation 
led him to seek a merger with the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. In 1928, Gulf sold to the California Company an interest 
in the fantastically rich Persian oil concession acquired from the 
group headed by Major Frank Holmes. When California purchased 
the interest, it had already a surplus of domestic oil beyond its mar- 
ket capacity. Riedemann continued to suggest that Jersey should 
merge with one-time affiliates such as the California Company, so as 
to be able to secure oil locally—and more economically—with 
which to fight Royal Dutch-Shell on the West Coast and in the 
Far East. Also, Teagle recognized in the Middle Eastern properties 
of the Califomia Company a possible source of oil for Jersey markets 
south and east of Suez, markets which the California Companv 
lacked. 

California's president, Kenneth R. Kingsbury, "King Rex" as he 
was known to Jersey men, had been a Teagle friend for many years. 
їп 1929, he asked Teagle whether Jersey would discuss the re- 
affiliation of the two companies. Teagle wrote John W. Davis (re- 
tained by Jersey) on April 1, telling him that Kingsbury would be 
in New York and that they wanted "to discuss a personal matter 
confidentially with you." Davis made an appointment with the two 
men at the Ritz Hotel for April 4. 

The talks began. Davis urged caution, during which time the 
Justice Department could be sounded out regarding the legal 
limitations set bv the court in 1911. In March, 1930, he answered 
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the questions raised earlier: "1 addressed an inquiry to the Dept. 
of Justice as to its attitude. . . . The Dept. expressed the opinion 
that such a merger was forbidden by the decree of 1911.” In a 
memo, Kingsbury stated a point of great importance to Teagle and 
to himself. "Expansion through the duplication of facilities already 
sufficient to meet existing requirements would involve uneconomic 
waste of tremendous proportions with no compensating benefits to 
either company." The worldwide surplus of crude and the cost for 
building new refineries appeared to dictate a merger. 

In 1930, James Moffett, Jr., wrote Teagle that the "Big Board" 
might balk at such a proposal. Swain, Hunt (and Sadler) were not 
anxious "to make [a] deal" He added, "Before discussing legality 
let us discuss desirability.” Davis and the Justice Department 
guessed wrong. In 1931, the merger of Socony and Vacuum Oil 
was approved bv the Federal District Court [and immediately 
appealed by the government]. Teagle and Kingsbury then wrote 
to each other. The letters crossed in the mail. Kingsbury arranged 
to see Teagle in March, after the American Petroleum Institute 
meeting in Chicago. They met again in New York in June. "Ken," 
as Teagle called him, had too much oil. Regardless of the Supreme 
Court action on the appealed Socony-Vacuum case, Ken wanted 
to join an export association or to arrange marketing quotas for 
the Far East. Soon afterward, the Supreme Court, upheld the 
combination of Socony-Vacuum, and now a merger became a legal 
possibility. 

Kingsbury operated with great caution. He rented a cottage at 
Lake Tahoe where Teagle, he said, could stay with him. Rooms for 
associates and the staff were reserved at a nearby inn. He com- 
mented, “I think we would be as frec from publicity there as any 
place I know. If you and I both registered at a hotel in Banff or 
Calgary for several days, somebody would surely pick it up and 
put it on the wires.” Teagle rented a private railroad car in 
Orville Harden’s name and took Moffett, Farish, Harden, Swain, 
and his secretary, Kurt Quick, to Lake Tahoe. 

The impetuous Sadler disliked “King Rex” personally and he 
also objected to the merger. He wrote to Teagle, advancing the 
reasons for his opposition and concluded, “The writer can see 
many reasons why the Califomia Company would like to merge 
with Jersey, but few, if апу reasons which would warrant Jersey in 
making a merger. . . .” Unruffled by Sadler's outburst, Teagle 

calmly replied, “Viewing the situation from the standpoint of 
the immediate present I quite recognize the force of the argument, 
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but if the situation is viewed—as I think it should be—from the 
standpoint of the future, and by this I mean anywhere from two 
to twenty years, then I do not think the argument is sound." Teagle 
valued highly Sadler's abilities, but in this case as in others involv- 
ing aides and subordinates, when the occasion arose, he forcefully 
exercised his prerogative as chief executive of Jersey. 

For more than two weeks, the oil executives met in seclusion 
at Lake Tahoe. On August 24, they reached apparent agreement. 
Teagle went so far as to telegraph a statement to Northrop Clarey, 
which he and Kingsbury had planned to release jointly to the press, 
announcing that Jersey and California were "working toward a 
plan and no insurmountable obstacles have developed." Teagle 
wrote Riedemann a few days later that they had actually en- 
countered a problem. “Until there could be a reconciliation of 
accounting methods and practices it was quite impossible to 
make any convincing comparisons as to present book value and 
past earnings of the two companies." 

Wallace Pratt had been surprised when he first heard that 
Teagle had begun negotiations with "King Rex." Jersey had Pratt 
evaluate the California Company's underground resources and 
estimate the value of their property. Pratt always maintained that 
Kingsbury had been a "sharp trader" and that he had waited until 
the last moment to reveal his personal estimates of California's 
worth. These, Pratt said, were correct regarding the quantity of 
oil but they did not consider the quality of it. The California 
reserves consisted of low grade asphalt-based oil. Also, Kingsbury 
took the Gulf Oil estimate of Humble's reserves (to be part of the 
arrangement) at one and one-half billion barrels instead of the 
Humble estimate of five billion barrels. Farish was outraged. Sadler 
exploded, "Those sunkist sons of bitches." 

The break between the two parties did not "leak" out to the 
news media. Business Week ran a feature story on the assumption 
that the two giant companies would combine. The lead read, 
“Teagle, of World Experience Slated For Biggest Job In Oil.” The 
story announced that Teagle would head the merged companies. 
Teagle remained busy. The Jersey president accumulated a vast 
array of figures on Jersey production and estimates of net worth 
of the company’s property. Some of this information circulated 
among the executives at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. But the accounting 
problem persisted. In September, Teagle wrote Kingsbury that “to 
recast the figures . . . would certainly require at least six months for 
us to get even rough figures.” Riedmann wrote to Teagle questioning 
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Jersey's bookkeeping system. Не added, "My heart is set on the 
merger with California strongly. . . . I certainly trust that a basis 
can be found upon which to carry it out.” “The Boss” answered: 


You have marked psychic ability as we have run into exactly 
the snag you refer to, due entirely to the fact that under 
our past methods of accounting our published balance sheet 
and earning statement do not correctly reflect either the 
actual earnings or the book value of the company. 


He added that the two companies’ balance sheets were simply “not 


comparable.” Then Teagle singled out the major issue that 
had stalled the negotiations: 


The situation insofar as we are concerned is even worse 
than this because the management of the company; i.e. the 
board of directors do not know today the actual book value 
of the property nor what its actual earnings were over the 
past five or ten year period. Therefore, before we can make a 
trade with anyone it would seem almost essential that the 
management of this company should place itself in a position 
to know what it is actually talking about in discussing either 
past earnings or book values. 


He knew that the failure to merge could not be wholly blamed on 
the California Company. 

Teagle and Kingsbury continued to explore several variations 
of the merger scheme, but to no avail. They remained on good 
terms, while the associates of each man became more hostile to 
the plan. In December, 1932, Kingsbury offered an adjusted base 
for jointly exchanging stock. Farish and Sadler believed that 
Jersey's first offer had been fair, but Teagle overruled them and 
increased the first offer—but not to the amount “King Rex” had 
demanded. Orville Harden then joined Sadler and Farish in 
opposing any sort of combination with Standard Oil of California. 
When Farish indicated that if Teagle pursued the matter, he 
would initiate a dissenting memorandum for the directors to sign, 
Teagle apparently decided to break off all conversations on the 
subject. Not until a year later did he have accurate figures on 
stock values, company eamings, and true worth. In 1933, the two 
presidents agreed on a cryptic announcement, to be released on 
October 20, “Officers of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and of the Standard Oil Company of California have agreed to 
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discontinue their discussions looking to a consolidation of their 
respective companies.” 

If Teagle had initiated reform of Jersey accounting practices 
earlier, conceivably the merger might have been accomplished. 
Knowing more than any of his directors about the true value of 
Jersey's holdings, he believed he could accommodate Kingsbury and 
still have the advantage. But the depression struck; Teagle left 30 
Rockefeller Plaza to help fight it. Simply put, he did not have the 
time to listen to the "Big Board" argue until their emotional feeling 
about the California merger might shatter on his logic and facts. So 
the opportunity passed. 

Many years later, Pratt reflected to an interviewer that Teagle 
had been right in adopting a flexible position on the transaction, 
for later Jersey was forced to purchase at a high price an interest 
in the fantastically rich Persian oil fields. Wallace Pratt added that 
vision had ever been a quality of great leaders. Teagle, he said, 
had vision. 
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Chapter Fifteen 
“PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZEN” 


T n 1935, the tired old warrior, General Hugh S. Johnson, used the 
* phrase "Public Spirited Citizen" to describe Walter Teagle [and 
two others], who had helped him fight the battle of The Blue 
Eagle From Egg To Earth—the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA). Johnson continued: 


There were all kinds of slurs and slams at him in NRA be- 
cause he was Chairman [president] of the Standard of New 
Jersey and the oil code was up. He religiously never raised 
a finger to influence it. He is a big man, conscientious in the 
extreme—considerate, able and loyal. In all my contacts with 
American Industry, which are now as wide as anybody's, 
I know of no more stable, honest, courageous, and public 
spirited citizen. 


"Old Ironpants,” as the general was called, could boast a broad 
knowledge of American industry during two wars—World War I 
and the war against the depression. His reputation rested upon his 
unquestioned integrity and on his proclivity for calling things as 
he saw them. А paean from such a man, therefore, could not fail 
to warm the heart of Walter Teagle. 

Of course, Teagle's relations with five American presidents did 
vary. However, his correspondence with them reveals a rare per- 
sonal consistency: he accepted opportunities to serve in a public 
capacity because he loved his country. Each time he assumed such 
an assignment it doubled his workload, for he took every task 
seriously. Almost every person who worked with him remembered 
his contagious enthusiasm for serving the public. The great World 
War I machine so hastily thrown together was even more quickly 
.dismantled. What role Teagle had in the demobilization during 
the years from 1918 to 1920 is not known. Upon termination 
of the Fuel Administration, early in 1919, Teagles service to 
Wilson ended. Before he and other ойтеп returned to their 
respective home bases, however, they founded the American Petro- 
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leum Institute, making an effort toward greater industry-wide co- 
operation as well as an attempt to improve the industry's public 
image. 

For most Americans who did not equate war with politics, na- 
tional treaties with former allies appeared to be anticlimactic. 
Teagle did not agree with the widespread opinion that the trans- 
fusion of federal money through contracts and purchases into 
personal incomes had suddenly brought prosperity. He acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless, that this money had stimulated business. But 
people were growing tired of being forced to be logical and 
rational; the disquieting appeal of the cold, precisely styled, and 
carefully verbalized speeches of President Woodrow Wilson had 
irritated many Americans. It was time to go back to work and 
forget the tirades of the reformers. Harding—Warren Gamaliel 
Harding—represented the antidote to Wilson. America needed just 
such a change, in order to get ready for the binge of the 1920s. 


Whether Walter Teagle had met Harding before 1920 cannot 
be determined. Teagle's close friend, Senator Walter Edge, was an 
established Republican politician with entree in the select circles 
of the party who knew Dwight Morrow and other ranking Republi- 
cans. It is probable, therefore, that Teagle had made Harding's 
acquaintance earlier. But Teagle himself was never a politician. 
Rarely did he feel comfortable with any politician other than Edge. 
In the sense of the term as used in the United States in the first half 
of the twentieth century, he considered himself a patriot. Love of 
country and service to it were for him ideals that had poignant 
meaning. 

Both Edge and Albert Lasker remembered how Harding, in 
conversations, after his election and before his inauguration, re- 
marked that he knew and thought well of Teagle. In 1920, Walter 
Edge travelled to St. Augustine, Florida, with the President-elect 
to assist him in deciding on major appointments. Edge telegraphed 
that when he suggested Teagle for Secretary of the Navy, Harding 
replied, "I am very fond of Teagle, but I have another responsi- 
bility for him." Teagle indicated his willingness to discuss and 
possibly accept any important position offered him by the Presi- 
dent. On February 21, the Washington. Post announced that Teagle 
had gone to St. Augustine. The Post stated that the President-elect 
would ask Teagle to chair the Shipping Board. 

This offer was made to Teagle, who refused it. On February 
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23, he wrote Harding, with a copy to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
advancing cogent arguments against accepting: 


It is inconceivable that the ex-president of a large private 
company as a government official, could sell government 
property to private interests (including possibly his own com- 
pany) at a price of twelve and one-half cents on the dollar of 
value as popularly estimated, without exposing your adminis- 
tration to much hostile and destructive criticism, and to a 
serious misconception of its motives in the minds of a very 
large number of people. 


In his place, Teagle endorsed for the position his bridge playing 
companion, Albert Lasker. The answer from Rockefeller, Jr., indi- 
cated approval of Teagle’s position; however, John D. correctly 
judged that Harding would again approach Teagle and ask him 
to serve. 

The President did just that. Lasker, too, pushed Teagle, offering 
to serve as his assistant. Next, Harding invited Edge, Lasker, and 
Teagle to dinner, where they talked for three or four hours. Teagle 
finally said, “All right. I'll do it... but before I can say positively 
yes, I have . . . to get the assent of Mr. Bedford, the chairman of 
my board. . . ." The party broke up. Senator Edge returned to his 
hotel Lasker caught the Chicago train, and Teagle rode the 
midnight train back to New York. 

When Lasker reached Chicago, he found awaiting him a long 
telegram from Harding. The President-elect stated that Teagle 
had gone to Bedford, who had approved his becoming head of 
the Shipping Board but that while Teagle was placing the ac- 
ceptance call to Harding, Bedford suffered a serious heart attack. 
That left only Teagle to run Jersey Standard. One version, prob- 
ably incorrect, has John D. Rockefeller, Sr., (who at that time 
rarely concerned himself with company affairs) telling Harding 
not to appoint Teagle because Standard had too few experienced 
executives. 

Finally, Lasker took the job with the understanding that Teagle 
would advise him. True to his word, Teagle did provide advice to 
Lasker, as his voluminous "Shipping Board Files" attest. He spent 
countless hours assessing problems submitted to him by Lasker. 
There is no hint indicating that Jersey (or Teagle) benefited in 
any way from the time its chief executive spent on Shipping Board 


problems. 
Although he had been born in the Buckeye state, Teagle was 
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never referred to as one of the “Ohio gang,” despite his occasional 
visits to the White House during the Harding years. Sometimes 
he attended sessions of what the press dubbed Harding’s “poker 
cabinet.” According to Teagle, Harding played poker well, and 
they both found the sessions interesting and rewarding. Senator 
Edge, Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Dwight Morrow, and 
various others usually joined Harding and Teagle at the table. 
They always had a good game. Morrow and Teagle often won. 
Teagle recalled one occasion when Morrow won so much that he 
became embarrassed and sent the winnings to Mrs. Harding, ask- 
ing her to donate them “to their [the Harding’s] favorite charity.” 
The leading historian of the Harding era, perhaps naively but 
certainly unaware of the intellectual enrichment to be derived 
from poker, says of these games, “Perhaps, they indicated the 
relatively low cultural level of Harding’s background. . . ." 

Certainly Teagle did not seek favors for himself or for Jersey 
Standard when he associated with Harding. The two men were 
friends, and other members of the group had been acquainted for 
many years. Poker, as they played it, was all engaging. It provided 
relaxation. 

On his part, Harding asked Teagle for two favors, neither of 
which was ever granted. The first, to direct the Shipping Board, 
Teagle refused in the manner already recounted. The President 
also requested that Teagle form a group to purchase the Cleveland 
Indians baseball club and name George Christian, Harding’s secre- 
tary, general manager. (Teagle was a baseball fan and an enthusi- 
astic rooter for the Cleveland Indians.) From the business stand- 
point, the proposition appeared dubious because the club owned 
a poor ball park. After Teagle checked with friends in Cleveland 
who told him that any club owner could expect only bitter criti- 
cism from the press, he rejected Harding's proposition. 

The New York Times of August 4, 1923, reported Teagle’s 
comments after the news came of Harding's death: "His tact, his 
kindness to all, his sympathetic interest in whatever went on about 
him, were outward manifestations of the man. . . . One could not 


meet the late president without being impressed immediatelv by 
his unassuming greatness." 


Calvin Coolidge, Harding's Vice President, was also numbered 
among Teagle’s friends. The two men became acquainted through 
Walter Edge. It is very doubtful, however, that Coolidge ever 
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played poker with Harding and the others. Teagle remembered 
that the New Englander, labeled “Silent Cal,” actually talked a 
great deal and often asked penetrating questions. When Walter 
Edge married his second wife, Camilla Sewall of Bath, Maine, 
Harding could not attend the ceremony, but the Vice President did. 
The whole party went to Bath on a private train. Teagle said the 
“guests were pastured out among [the] Sewalls.” The Teagles and 
the Coolidges stayed at the same house. There was a big blizzard, 
and everyone remained close to the fire. The two men spent the 
afternoon together, the Vice President questioning Walter con- 
tinuously regarding what he would have done with the Shipping 
Board had he taken the job. Teagle told him that he thought a 
merger with the British might have worked, to which Coolidge 
replied that he did not believe Congress would have permitted 
such a combination. Teagle next saw Coolidge toward the end 
of his presidential term. When Coolidge announced, “I do not 
choose to run for President in 1928,” Teagle made a trip to Wash- 
ington and tried to persuade him to head the American Petroleum 
Institute. Coolidge refused the offer. 


Teagle’s grave concern about overproduction of crude oil and 
his repeated admonitions to the industry seemed a little absurd 
in the rosy final months of a dying “jazz age.” In 1928 and early 
in 1929, almost everybody was making money. Jersey Standard 
appeared to be highly prosperous; yet, the great empire had not 
been fully reorganized, and its various activities coordinated. Thus, 
Jersey energetically contributed to the growing imbalance of 
supply and demand. Teagle, Farish, and others simply could not 
stem the tide of new production. No one company could. Broad 
cooperative efforts among oil companies had been suggested and 
had been largely ignored, since proposed agreements were either 
impractical or a violation of antitrust laws. Teagle himself per- 
ceived danger, but he failed to be explicit in his warnings. With 
dogged insistence he maintained that supply and demand for any 
commodity must be balanced through an effective pricing structure; 
otherwise there would be trouble. He had no appreciation of how 
terribly right he was or of how soon his forebodings would be 
realized. 

Herbert Hoover won the presidential election of 1928. Teagle 
respected the new President, although his feeling for Hoover 
stopped short of the friendly confidence he had placed in Coolidge. 
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The Republican victory greatly impressed him, and he did not 
hesitate to say so. "The significance of the election," Teagle told 
the press on November 8, 1928, "lies in the assurance that there 
is to be no interruption for another four years in the policy under 
which the U. S. has steadily progressed to higher standards of 
living and more evenly distributed prosperity. . . ." Persons from 
the farm belts were prepared to dispute this interpretation, but 
people in the offices of the great buildings of lower Manhattan 
enthusiastically agreed. Teagle did not participate in the speculative 
orgy on Wall Street, but he did follow the market closely—twice 
each day his staff placed on his desk the latest quotation on all 
the stocks he owned—and he expressed the private opinion that 
speculation had gone much too far. His attention was chiefly 
riveted on industry affairs and on Standard operations around the 
world. 

The August, 1929, issue of The Lamp represented a curious 
document, a blend of high hopes and unconscious inconsistencies. 
In one article it hailed a decade of refining progress and in another 
warned refiners that their over-efficient efforts were flooding the 
market with gasoline. A final touch to the crazy-quilt pattern of 
the summer of 1929 was imparted by a letter. dulv published, from 
a young correspondent in the South: 


Will you please sell me as little an intrest or shear [sic] in 
your Oil Wells at $4.00 four dollars to start with and then 
take what it makes for me . . . until it amounts to a fifty dollar 


share? .. . I am a poor girl and 1 work on a farm with my 
home people and I hired out to work in Tobacco to get this 
money. 


The Jersey directors were amused. Unaware of the calamitous 
fate in store for stock values and prestige, they could not, of 
course, savor the full poignancy of the communication. Teagle 
answered the letter, sending the organization's good wishes and 
cautioning the young girl against any "get rich quick" schemes. 
A subsequent issue of The Lamp reported that readers had sent 
in enough money to buy her a share of Jersey Standard stock, 
which in the meantime had plunged from eightv-three to sixty-one. 


The sickening slump of Wall Street on Black Thursday, October 
24, 1929, and the cataclysm of the following Monday and Tuesday 
found Teagle out of the city. Frank Mott urged him to return at 
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once. Teagle’s personal position and that of his alter ego, Mott, 
appeared to be absolutely secure. So was Jersey Standard's, not- 
withstanding a formidable sum of idle capital the company had 
put to work in the call loan market. But panic possessed people in 
high places—stable, sensible people. There were long faces at 26 
Broadway, and the directors frequented their offices less than 
usual. Teagle felt concerned about the more than a million shares 
of Jersey stock that employees had purchased in response to his 
energetic urgings that all the workmen "become capitalists." In 
late October, 1929, the advantages of being a capitalist were not 
as conspicuous as they had appeared a few weeks earlier. 

Teagle drafted a prompt and decisivc answer to one crisis. 
In response to reports that many of the employecs had been caught 
in the market, a noticc circulated throughout thc organization 
that the company would support anyone in danger of being sold 
out. There were, however, just 129 applications for assistance. 
Subsequent investigation disclosed that ninety per cent of these 
requests for assistance came from persons employed in the main 
offices at 26 Broadway. Teagle heard rumors that some of his staff 
members had become over-extended in the market; he asked 
Frank Mott to find out how much monev they needed to cover 
their purchases. Then he had a check drawn on his personal ac- 
count for the required amount, gave it to Mott for distribution, and 
continued working at his desk. He also came to the rescue of several 
of his friends and associates who werc in precarious circumstances 
after the crash. The December, 1999, issue of The Lamp carried a 
sharp editorial on investing versus gambling in the stock market. 

On the evening of October 30, a group of tense people as- 
sembled in the office of Myron C. Taylor. They had gathered at 
the request of J. P. Morgan and Owen D. Young. Present were 
Teagle, Walter Gifford, Eugene Grace, Charles Mitchell, representa- 
tives from Morgan's bank, and a score of other well known business- 
men, "Things are pretty bad," Young said. "Let's talk about it 
and see what we can do." Mitchell volunteered the advice that 
all the large corporations should contribute to a fund which 
would be placed in Morgan's hands and used to reverse the 
downward trend in the stock market. There was much support 
for this plan, but Teagle, Grace, and Gifford stood strongly op- 
posed. "Why," asked one of them, "should we put up the money 
to support someone else's stock? If we're going to put money 
into the market, it should go to support the securities of our own 
companies." Despite these objections, the group decided to adopt 
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a refinement of the original plan—Mitchell received credit for 
it. Teagle contributed $2 million in cash, which he borrowed from 
the National City Bank, as well as the large sum he had on call. 
The buying pool did arrest the decline in stock prices for a few 
days. 

On November 21, 1929, President Hoover gathered the leading 
businessmen in the country for a National Business Survey Con- 
ference. The business leaders gathered to assist in putting into 
effect Hoover's plans for “keeping the nation on a high level of 
prosperity.” It appeared that these consisted largely of getting 
business to “equalize itself.” The President placed Teagle, who 
attended the conference, on a twenty-one man executive com- 
mittee. The conference outlined no positive program, and its most 
conspicuous contribution proved to be a promise by the industrial- 
ists present that wages would not be cut. 

The statements of confidence that emanated from Hoover's 
conference created little impression throughout the country. The 
time when “jawboning” would work had passed. Almost everyone 
believed, or at least said he believed, that business conditions were 
fundamentally sound. The stock market crash could be blamed on 
speculators, and the event did not initially or perceptibly tarnish 
the reputations of the nation’s business aristocracy. When James 
W. Gerard compiled his 1930 list of the fifty-nine men who ruled 
America, he named only businessmen (Teagle and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., included) and conspicuously omitted any political figure, 
even President Hoover. 

The stock market, however, sagged lower and lower, and the 
wheels of business began to creak and slow down. Jersey Standard's 
earnings per share plummeted from $4.75 in 1929 to $1.65 in 1930, 
and then to an alarming $.33 in 1931. Cynicism and despair spread 
over the nation like a cold fog. The optimistic speeches of the busi- 
ness leaders began to lose their magic—words now seemed to em- 
bitter the people. 

As a part of the post-panic ritual, Teagle, in 1929, joined his 
contemporaries in asserting that nothing really serious had hap- 
pened to the economy. Thereafter, however, he confined himself 
mostly to factual comments on conditions in the oil industry. As 
the depression deepened, he remained calm, keenly aware that 
conditions were fundamentally bad but unshaken in his faith that 
the economy could be stabilized if the leaders pursued a policy 
of action. "Let us face frankly the difficulties which confront us," 
he told the executives at 26 Broadway, "at the same time I see no 
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grounds for discouragement.” But by 1932, Teagle saw clearly 
that economic prosperity required a much greater degree of 
federal participation than he had previously believed to be neces- 
sary. Teagle's economic philosophy included the theory that 
purchasing power must not be allowed to decline. Layoffs among 
the work force had to be avoided, and buying power should be 
spread as widely as possible through a reduction in working hours. 
Hence, in June of 1932, he placed Jersey Standard on a forty-hour 
week. (Employees at Bayway refinery voted to share work 
so as to keep everyone there employed.) Government expenditures, 
Teagle held, should be kept down in order to ease tax pressures, : 
and public improvements of a “self-supporting character” should 
be inaugurated. The last two points represented the conventional 
wisdom of the day. Like most of his business contemporaries, 
Teagle also felt that the prohibition laws should be modified and 
international disarmament expedited. 

In a mild departure from traditional business thinking, Teagle 
declared that one of the most vital forces at work was the spreading 
ownership of industry. He contended that large corporations be- 
longed to the investors; therefore, they should be operated with 
the public interest always in view. While his publicly voiced 
opinions closely paralleled those expressed by spokesmen of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Teagle privately expressed impatience with 
both those organizations, and he did not actively participate in 
either. “АП they do," he said, "is talk." If businessmen failed to 
act, the alternative appeared obvious—“There is,” he told the 
Cotton Textile Institute meeting at Spartanburg on November 15. 
1932, 


a third interested party [in addition to management and 
labor] that has the right to veto over policies inimical to the 
best interests of the public. It is the state. Do you Gentlemen 
wish to invoke exercise of that power? I hope not, for you 
yourself can handle such matters infinitely better out of your 
intimate knowledge of your business. 


These views, broadcast in articles, speeches, and radio addresses, 
made Teagle one of the leading spokesmen for the petroleum 
industry. Public affairs occupied more and more of his time. In 
August, 1931, Hoover nominated him to a committee concerned 
with the provision of food and other relief for the unemployed— 
a gesture rendered largely futile bv lack of strong federal backing. 
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In November, 1932, Teagle was elected to a three-vear term 
on the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Several months later, he took his place on a committee of that 
board charged with finding wider use for government credit. This 
endeavor also failed, for it did not attract sufficient support to 
provide any real help in the deteriorating business situation. 

During August, 1932, Hoover called another conference of 
business leaders. The President proposed an intensive drive to 
reduce unemployment. Teagle attended this conference. The plan 

of work spreading—reduction of working hours from forty-eight to 
forty per week based on a work week reduced to five davs—might 
create more jobs and thus ease unemployment. Hoover appointed 
Teagle chairman of a twelve-member committee, all prominent 
industrialists, to organize a Sharc-the-Work program. Share-the- 
Work divisions paralleled Federal Reserve districts, and national 
headquarters were opened in New York. Less than twenty-four 
hours after the committee began to work, it announced an 
offensive against the depression, raising the battle cry “Job security 
by job spreading.” Teagle announced that the committee had 
approved no specific plan; instead, it would push for adjustment 
of hours, so that more men could be employed. William Green, 
head of the American Federation of Labor, hailed the movement 
as a great step toward solving unemployment, and he supported it. 

Few historians have dealt kindly with the efforts of the Hoover 
administration in 1931 and 1932 to stem the ebb tide of prosperity. 
So it has been with Share-the-Work, an energetic and dedicated 
effort to accomplish, within the framework of conventional theory 
and practice, a restoration of morale and a halt to the alarming 
spread of joblessness. Share-the-Work, a voluntary movement, 
depended upon publicitv and upon the confidence of the business 
community. Teagle sought to bolster the latter with assurances that 
“we are emerging from the depression definitely and on a basis 
which gives promise of rcal stabilitv." Committees, formed in each 
Federal Reserve district, promoted the plan through local trade 
associations and chambers of commerce. 

Both Teagle and Northrop Clarey took official leave of absence 
from Jersey. Teagle established offices in the Federal Reserve Bank 
building at 33 Liberty Street and immediately began the formidable 
task of directing the Share-the-Work crusade. In order to present 
his case to the people, he undertook the preparation of pamphlets 
for distribution among the committee members as well as to the 

general public. In this work and in the preparation of his speeches, 
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Teagle found Clarey's aid invaluable. Submerging his distaste for 
public appearances, Teagle made speech after speech. These 
speeches and others made by leading industrialists, such as Owen 
D. Young, were widely distributed. For example, in November 
Teagle delivered seven major addresses in five different cities. He 
collected employment figures from all over the country, tabulated 
them, and periodically made progress reports to the President. 
Teagle planned the Share-the-Work effort well, and he worked 
hard. However, his responsibilities to Jersey did not end when 
he moved to 33 Liberty Street; each night his briefcase bulged with 
files of material on Jersey problems. 

The Jersey president had not expected the White House con- 
ference to settle on any single plan as a panacea for mounting un- 
employment. He knew that work-spreading did not necessarily 
enhance purchasing power, but it did increase company operating 
costs. Conceivably, he never really believed that the plan would 
work, for it conflicted with his business acumen; he may have 
envisioned it as a stimulant for a total program of economic revival. 
But such a program never took shape while Hoover occupied the 
White House. As the business situation became more desperate, 
even Jersey Standard, where jobs had been spread as widely as 
possible, laid off workmen. Voluntary action simply could not solve 
unemployment. 

Meanwhile, "the big wind," as Teagle termed the stock market 
crash of 1929, continued to blow. Though many firms implemented 
Share-the-Work, the efforts of Teagle and his staff did not ap- 
preciably slow down the depression. Yet, his discouragement over 
the failure of President Hoover and the Congress to revitalize the 
economy was known to only a chosen few friends. On January 12, 
1933, during a visit at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, he called in Kurt Quick 
and dictated a brief note to his friend, Walter Edge, then U. S. 
Ambassador to France. He told Edge that 


Matt Sloan has agreed to come in here on Monday next and 
join us as co-chairman of the Share-the-Work movement. 
This is going to enable me to resume my active connection 
with the oil business. It is about time I got back there if I 
wanted to save my job. as I have been away for nearly five 
months. 


When Sloan took over, the program declined, and in March of 
1933 the remnants of the Share-the-Work program were transferred 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce. Teagle sat down and 
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wrote out personal checks for cach of the volunteer workers at the 
Liberty Street headquarters. In a final statement to the press he 
asserted that because of this temporary program 57,000 employers 
with a total personnel of 5,000,000 had kept 1,091,282 workers at 
their jobs. In retrospect, the only lasting effect of the movement 
proved to be the adoption by some firms of the forty-hour work 
week without any reduction in pay. Of equal significance was the 
fact that while 3,500 companies went on the forty-hour week to 


spread employment, only four of the companies hired extra men 
to do it. 


Otherwise, Teagles life as jerseys chief executive remained 
comparatively uncomplicated by outside business interests. Jersey 
Standard's policy discouraged outside commercial activity on the 
part of its leaders, although in practice the policy had many times 
been violated. But Teagle had no great desire and little time for 
directorships, especially those in companies that could be said 
to have business relations with Jersey Standard. In 1919, however, 
he had been persuaded by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., to become a 
director of the Equitable Trust Company. This affiliation con- 
tinued until 1923, when Harrv Sinclair applied for a large loan. 
When the bank's president asked Teagle to pass judgment on the 
application, he exclaimed, “Nothing doing! Гт not going to bc 
in a spot where I have to sav whether or not my competitors can 
borrow money." Shortly thereafter, he resigned. Sometime later, 
the Jersey Company adopted a rule forbidding its officers to hold 
bank directorships. 

Occasionally, Teagle accepted an appointment to a company 
board, provided there was no conflict of interest. He and Walter 
White, son of the founder of the White Motor Company, were 
lifelong friends. They frequently discussed business, and together 
they invested in promising enterprises. In this fashion they acquired 
control of Bishop & Babcock, manufacturers of soda fountains апа 
cooling equipment. Prior to World War I, Bob Woodruff had 
worked for White Motors, and after the war he became general 
manager in charge of Southern sales. Teagle, White, and Woodruft 
frequently served together on corporate boards. In December, 1927, 
Teagle and Woodruff were appointed to the board of directors 
of the White Motor Company. After the tragic accidental death of 
Walter White, Woodruf served as president of the White Motor 
Company concurrently with his presidencv of the Coca Cola Com- 
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pany. He once told a friend that during this period he lived in 
Pullman cars. In. 1931, Woodruff asked Teagle to serve on the 
board of directors of the Coca Cola Company. Teagle accepted the 
appointment, and the two executives worked together on the 
two boards, although pressures of public service during the New 
Deal vears prevented Teagle from attending meetings regularly. 
The bond between the two men remained close; they appreciated 
each other's administrative abilities. Once, immediately after the 
first World War, when the Coca Cola sales and stock slumped due 
to the soaring price of sugar, Teagle told Woodruff that a good 
executive position at Jersey was his for the asking. 

Prior to World War II, when the United States began to 
rearm, firms such as the Coca Cola Company diversified their plants 
in an attempt to help the government in the preparation for war. 
Early in January, 1941, Woodruff informed Teagle that he proposed 
to put the soft drink company into the munitions business. Wood- 
ruff believed that Coca Cola could build a shell packing plant near 
Atlanta, recruit an adequate labor force and aid the preparedness 
effort. He concluded, “Confidentially, my feeling is that if we take 
this government job, we should do it without profit.” Teagle replied: 


As to the munitions matter, in the absence of any further 
details my view is exactly the same as I expressed it to 
you a couple of weeks ago. Certainly if you decide to go into 
it, then I am 100% with vou that it should be on a no profit 
basis. 


Woodruff proceeded to build the plant. 


When serving as director of a company, Teagle alwavs read 
the annual report with great care. On one occasion, in 1941, he 
grumpily challenged the Coca Cola Company’s annual report, 
saying, "The report in itself is not very illuminating.” He went on 
to criticize the method used in presenting the data, "It fails to show 
the earnings per share, the one thing the average stockholder is 
most interested in.” When Woodruff received the letter, he became 
irritated; he immediately telephoned Teagle and they "had a little 
conversation.” Then Woodruff wrote a rather testy letter to his 
friend, although he never mailed it. This little contretemps pro- 
vides the only known instance where the two friends and fellow 
corporate leaders differed sharply; more importantly, however, it 
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illustrates a key point: for Teagle, no position could ever be 
honorary. 


Teagle's interest in baseball never flagged, and in the depths 
of the depression the opportunity again rose to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in the Cleveland Indians baseball club. Teagle 
fancied himself the kind of person who could rebuild the ebbing 
fortunes of the Tribe. But his Cleveland advisers objected, calling 
the purchase a bad move for any businessman who needed to retain 
the public good will. In the end, however, while discussing the 
proposition with Frank Mott, Mrs. Teagle voiced the decisive nega- 
tive opinion, based on her conviction that Sunday baseball was 
wrong. Mott repeated the conversation to “The Boss,” who quickly 
dropped the idea. 

There remained, in fact, precious little time for distractive 
pleasures during the strenuous days of the Great Depression. Share- 
the-Work kept Teagle away for one full season from Florida quail 
and New Brunswick salmon—something that even the most press- 
ing Jersey Standard problems had rarely done. In the face of 
terrific physical and mental pressures, felt while serving in a public 
capacity and at the same time heading a major business firm, he was 
a man of iron, always displaying good nature and a reassuring 
manner. Only his staff and intimates sensed the strain or became 
aware of the burden he shouldered. Even in the privacy of his 
homes, Rowena and “The Boy” remembered no relaxation of self- 


control, no explosive reaction due to the tribulations of his trying 
days in the office. 


The election of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt dis- 
appointed most business leaders, but few industrialists viewed it 
as a calamity. The Democratic platform, and even Roosevelt's past 
record, were not in themselves portents of fundamental challenge 
to the way of life businessmen knew and understood. In the darkest 
"year of the locust," 1932, a surge of hope permeated the business 
community—an anticipation that out of the political shake-up a 
healthy economy might emerge. 

It is certain that Teagle had encountered Roosevelt prior to 
1932, probably in Washington during the first World War, but 
Teagle never discussed with interviewers his first meeting with the 
President. From 1932 until many years later, Roosevelt held a place 
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as a star member of Teagle's "pension list" for pheasant and salmon. 
Soon after the grim inaugural day of March 4, 1933, Secretary of 
Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, named a committee of forty-nine to 
serve as his Business Advisory Council. Teagle became a member 
of the nine-man Executive Committee designed to guide the 
Council. Then, the Congress of the Hundred Days brought forth 
the National Industrial Recovery Act; the National Recovery 
Administration was born, and General Hugh S. Johnson became a 
name, much in national news. Johnson relied heavily on the advice 
of Bernard Baruch in selecting his assistants, and the latter remem- 
bered the fine job Teagle had done for the Petroleum War Service 
Committee of World War I. So in June, 1933, Johnson appointed 
Teagle to the chairmanship of the Industry Advisory Board, charged 
with the responsibility to assist in the administration of the NRA. 
When news of Teagles appointment became known, Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, who jealously watched the NRA 
emerge, made an entry in his diary stating that Johnson had moved 
too fast. Later, in August, 1933, President Roosevelt appointed 
Teagle a member of the National Mediation Board, established as 
a combination of the Industry and Labor Advisory Boards to handle 
the mounting volume of labor disputes. In all, Teagle had been 
named to three public offices within six months—a record even for 
a man with Teagle's reputation as a fine administrator. 

Roosevelt himself had served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
to Josephus Daniels, whose zeal for oil conservation distinguished 
his years as Secretary of the Navy. Thus, the new President entered 
office fully conscious both of the importance of oil to national 
security and of the pressing need to conserve such natural resources. 
Glutted oil markets became customary during the depression. Pro- 
duction quotas set by legislative statute, gubernatorial proclama- 
tion, and regulatory commission all had failed to stop the flow 
of vast quantities of “hot oil” across state lines. The term “hot oil” 
referred to crude produced in excess of quotas set by these regula- 
tory bodies. Because this cheap oil drove down the price of legiti- 
mately produced petroleum, the oil companies fought a seemingly 
losing battle. In January, 1933, the president of the American 
Petroleum Institute said that the oncoming Roosevelt administra- 
tion should impose strong federal controls in order to curb exces- 
sive oil production. 

General Johnson gathered leaders of American business and 
industry, labor, and spokesmen for the public, to serve in the 
NRA. From these groups, committees were appointed and em- 
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powered to develop codes that would bring order to the panic- 
stricken industries. Teagle was assigned to represent industry on 
a committee of the Petroleum Administration, a section of NRA. 
This committee had been formed to make an effort at industrial 
self-regulation—a cooperative activity now permitted by law. All 
summer the oil industry seethed with excitement and disagreement 
over codes proposed by various groups. Then a basic issue emerged 
to fragment it further—the question of price control. Not only did 
the industry divide on this issue but so did Roosevelt's chief ad- 
visers; Johnson opposed price-fixing, whereas Ickes supported it. 


In the midst of the bustle of the New Deal, Roosevelt ap- 
pointed his friend and a generous contributor to his presidential 
campaign, Jimmy Moffett, Jr., vice president of Jersey Standard, to 
the nine-man committee chaired by Teagle, formed to advise 
General Johnson on petroleum affairs. 

Teagle possessed a highly devoloped sense of obligation to 
individuals who had helped him during his career—one he never 
forgot was the dynamic James Andrew Moffett, Sr. Therefore, in 
1919, when James “Jimmy” A. Moffett, Jr. was transferred to 
Jersey headquarters, after serving as Bedford’s secretary in the 
Oil Division of the United States Fuel Administration, he began a 
swift rise. In August of that year he joined the “Big Board.” For 
several years thereafter, it appeared that Jimmy could do no wrong. 
Blessed with an engaging personality, he became a colorful and 
apparently efficient executive, and Teagle came to depend on him. 
On numerous occasions, he served as Teagle’s aide. Moffett was 
named vice president of Jersey in 1924. Many Jersey employees 
assumed that upon Teagle' retirement Jimmy would become 
president of the company. In 1927, Teagle’s hunting companion, 
Bill Farish of the Humble Company, joined the “Big Board” and 
frequently appeared with “The Boss.” About the same time Teagle 
learned that many executives at 26 Broadway believed that Mof- 
fett had become almost inaccessible to his [Moffett's] staff, that 
he frequently made rash decisions without listening to all the 
evidence presented to him, and that he refused to change deci- 
sions once made, even though they were proved wrong. Everit 

Sadler considered Moffett, Jr., a Teagle mistake, and he said so. 
However, these facts were known to only a privileged few at 26 
Broadway. Teagle never discussed Moffett's shortcomings, and 
in 1929. when Moffett needed financial help because he had mis- 
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judged the stock market, Teagle quietly bailed him out. Jimmy 
continued to participate as Teagle's adviser at important meetings 
and conferences such as those held at Achnacarry and Lake Tahoe. 

Moffett, however, while serving as head of the Louisiana Com- 
pany, fought hard to preserve its separate identity. He resisted 
efforts to alter that unit's administration, while Teagle struggled to 
restructure the entire Jersey organization. Some Jersey executives 
felt that Jimmy Moffet had greatly injured the company—"my com- 
pany” as Moffett called Louisiana Standard. After that time, Mof- 
ett's enemies alleged that Teagle kept him at Jersey out of loyalty 
to James Moffett, Sr. However, Jersey records do nót indicate any 
disruption in the Teagle-Moffett, Jr., relationship before 1933. Then, 
on June 6, 1933, as part of Jersey's administrative reform, Farish 
was elected chairman of the Jersey Board of Directors. When that 
news became known, Moffett stormed into Teagle’s office and 
handed him a resignation. Teagle coolly read it and remarked, “No. 
I don't think you are thinking right on this, Jimmy, and I won't 
accept it." He told his angry subordinate to reconsider and placed 
the resignation in a drawer of his desk. 

On top of these events, Moffett’s appointment by Roosevelt 
created a crisis at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, one which Teagle handled 
summarily from Washington. He called Jimmy to a conference in 
his suite at the Carlton Hotel, where a heated discussion ensued 
among Teagle, Farish, and Moffett. Teagle issued an ultimatum— 
either relinquish the appointment or resign from Jersey Standard. 
Moffett refused to resign; rather, he said, Teagle should do so. 
On July 28, Teagle received Moffett's formal refusal. Moffett said 
that he was a Roosevelt man and that Jersey should not demand 
support of its selfish interests against his country's needs. Teagle 
became very angry; he picked up the telephone, called Frank Mott, 
told him to take Moffett's earlier resignation out of his desk, call 
the "Big Board," and tell them to accept it. Mott followed those 
instructions promptly. 

Only the Washington Post and the New York Times bothered 
to do any research on the affair and to corroborate information with 
Jersey sources before they printed the details of Moffett's resigna- 
tion. Thus, the true story of the Teagle-Moffett relationship did 
not appear in all the newspapers, nor did the policy disagreement 
within the Jersey Board that precipitated Moffett's resignation 
ever receive clarification. 

The entire Jersey board had supported the creation of a pe- 
troleum code "that had as one of its objectives the bringing of oil 
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production into balance with consumption.” Teagle and Farish were 
the two members most violently opposed to including in the 
petroleum code fixed prices on every step of the operation—from 
oil field to consumer. Jimmy Moffett alone on the board had 
favored such price controls, This problem had been aired thoroughly 
during numerous sessions, and finally the decision had been reached 
that Jersey's position would be to endorse control of production 
in excess of consumer demand. Farish later related this agreement 
in a letter to the Solicitor of the Interior Department, Nathan R. 
Margold, and he added the concomitant opinion of the “Big 
Board” that “if an equilibrium is achieved and maintained . . . 
prices will take care of themselves and will reach levels at the 
same time reasonably compensatory to the industry and fair to the 
consuming public.” 

The question of whether or not to fix petroleum prices almost 
wrecked efforts to create a petroleum code. Industry leaders fought 
this battle as vigorously as they competed for markets. Finally, on 
July 28, 1933, the salty Harold Ickes was able to enter into his 
diary that Roosevelt had announced from Hyde Park that the 
Department of Interior would administer the oil code. On the same 
day the announcement came of Moffett's "resignation" from Jersey's 
“Big Board,” Teagle lamely stated to the press, “When he [Moffett] 
was invited to become a member of the Industrial Advisory Board, 
it seemed the public might misunderstand the presence of two 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) people on a nine-man board.” He 
added, “This led to the acceptance of Mr. Moffett’s resignation.” 

Events moved rapidly, and for the first time Jersey’s president 
became the target for widespread newspaper censure. [Several 
years earlier, he had been scurrilously attacked in anonymous 
circulars and pamphlets, which he had ignored.] For Teagle, these 
highly personal attacks soon became a hideous nightmare, even 
more so because of his record of public service. Jimmy Moffett 
stated to the press that he considered the President’s request “the 
equivalent of a command. I have been a lifelong Democrat, a sup- 
porter of the President. . . . My views as to the policies to be 
pursued apparently are not in accord with those of the board of 
the New Jersey company.” He added that he had worked for 
Jersey twenty-eight years and that his father had served the same 

company forty-three years. Many newspapers carried headlines, 
such as “Standard Oil Ousts Officer Aiding NRA.” On August 4, 
1933, the Drew Pearson and Robert $. Allen column, “The Daily 
Washington Merry-Go-Round,” reported that Teagle, “a stand-pat 
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Republican, a brother-in-law of Ambassador Walter E. Edge, New 
Jersey G.O.P. boss, Senator, and Hoover intimate," stood in danger 
of losing his [Teagle's] job through the intervention of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Pearson and Allen characterized Teagle as a 
"zealous Hooverite" and stated that he enjoyed "basking in the 
floodlight of publicity." 

Five days later, the sensation-seeking columnists lashed out 
again. After describing the "bitter fight" between New Dealers and 
conservatives within the inner sanctum of Standard Oil to name 
a successor to Teagle, Pearson and Allen went on to attack Farish, 
Teagle’s new heir-apparent. Farish, they said, was hostile to any 
form of conservation or government regulation of oil that inter- 
fered with profits. According to them, Farish had been opposed 
by various liberals concerned over the effects of Teagle's "re- 
actionary policies" on the company. Only on one point—Edge's 
politics—did this report have any factual basis. 

It was a bitter draught for men like Teagle and Farish, who 
for a decade had led the fight for adoption of measures leading 
toward stability in the oil industry. Teagle— possibly one of the least 
zealous Hooverites in the Republican Party and among the very 
few in the community of business leaders who had been universally 
hailed for faithful service under both Republican and Democratic 
Hags—believed himself particularly wronged by this catalog of 
New Deal sins. For him, bitterness was rare, but now hc did not 
bother to rebut the falsehoods. “It seems to me," he stated in his 
only response to the publicity, "that it behooves every company to 
make whatever sacrifices are necessary to bring about the success 
of the National Recovery Plan." 

Teagle's outward appearance belied his true feelings; he had 
always been fond of Jimmy Moffett. Later, when Ickes appointed 
Jimmy to represent the government (along with Mike Benedum 
and Donald R. Richberg) on the Oil Committee of the Petroleum 
Administration, Teagle made no comment, nor did he issue any 
statement when President Roosevelt designated Moffett to head 
the Housing Administration. It was almost as if the castigation in 
the press had never taken place—as though he had an inner lining 
of armor. Teagle continued to serve on the Business Advisory 
Council and to urge upon the oil industry those practices of co- 
operation that һе had first called for in the early 1920s and that 
now had become supporting assumptions of NRA doctrine. On 
August 6, President Roosevelt praised members of his Mediation 
Board, including Teagle, for their success in arranging a truce in 
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the Pennsylvania soft coal strike. In September, Teagle and 
William Green mediated a dispute between the United Mine 
Workers Union and the bituminous coal operators. In fact, Teagle 
continued to serve the New Deal administration as though his 
role had never been questioned. 

Jackson Reynolds who chaired the Labor Advisory Board—the 
counterpart of the Industry Advisory Board headed by Teagle— 
also served on the National Mediation Board, composed of selected 


members of both groups. Reynolds graphically related how some 
disputes were settled: 


I remember coming here to New York. We had a lot of 
trouble out in New Jersey with the artificial jewelry manu- 
facturers. They were having strikes and all that sort of thing. 
I remember we called the head of the business into a meeting 


at the University Club, Teagle and I. and settled it. That's 
the way we used to do things. 


During the winter of 1933, Teagle's praise for the NRA received 
widespread attention. In the fall, he told the Academy of Political 
Science that while it was still too early to pass judgment, no one 
could say that President Roosevelt's promise of a new deal had not 
been fulfilled. He added, "Our economic Humpty-Dumpty of 1929 
has been pushed off the wall and all the king's horses and all the 
king’s men can’t put it together again.” 


Gradually, however, the New Deal moved to the political left 
and alienated some of the business leaders who, like Teagle, had 
stood solidly behind the early emergency measures. After six months 
of service, Teagle rotated off the Business Advisory Council, but 
he continued to serve as chairman of the Industry Advisory Board 
and as member of the National Mediation Board. Three other 
business leaders, including Moffett, were also rotated off the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. At that time Teagle believed that the essen- 
tial job of getting the NRA underway had been accomplished. But 
he also felt that the administration had ignored the Council's 
advice, thus effectively undermining its prestige. In fact, Teagle's 
continued service to the New Deal did not prevent him from ex- 
pressing his views on certain basic issues. Taxation, he held, should 
be an equal burden on all, rather than a "Soak the Rich" device. He 
also took a strong stand in opposition to price fixing and to “en- 
croachment of government into the field hitherto regarded as ex- 
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clusively that of private business.” These opinions were always 
expressed in a most dispassionate way. 

Mrs. Teagle was more outspoken. “That old Roosevelt!" she once 
exclaimed. "The only good thing he did was to get Walter down to 
Washington." 

Whatever Teagle’s private misgivings and however frank he 
was in pointing to what he believed were faulty public policies, 
the fact remained that he continucd to be regarded as a progressive 
and fair-minded influence in the business community. Some of 
Teagle's friends began to organize their discontent. Many of them 
later joined the Liberty League, a rich-man's political protest 
against the New Deal. In November, 1934, Teagle's friend, Bob 
Woodruff, wrote to him saying that by all reason Teagle should 
be a member of that group, "but [it] would actually be inconsistent, 
in fact, with your ultra-liberal views." At that time, Teagle was 
serving "a sentence" on a Planning and Coordination Committee 
operating under the Petroleum Code of the NRA. 

Expressions of esteem and support for Teagle came from many 
quarters. S.C.T. Dodd, the venerable chief counsel who had 
directed Standard Oil's legal battles during an earlier generation, 
wrote, "With men of your sterling character and foresight at the 
head of American industry, I have no fears for the future." And 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., saw fit to scribble a personal note on the 
back of an engraved birthday thank-you card: "With special thanks 
to the grandson of my first partner. . . . All praise to the grandson 
who is doing such great credit to his ancestor and his ancestor's 
friend, and who is rendering such service to his fellowmen." 

Crusty Hugh S. Johnson never was effusive, but his comment 
had greater significance for Teagle than did the remarks of the 
senior Rockefeller. Johnson wrote: 


In my opinion he is one of our best. I worked with him 
through all the heart-breaking negotiations for the petroleum 
code. I never saw him reaching for the slightest advantage. 
He sat throughout the most trying days of NRA and was 
so fair that the old Tories were openly accusing him of 'going 
radical." 


This last statement did not exaggerate. Scarcely a year after the 
scathing attack by Pearson and Allen, Matthew Woll, a vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, maintained that the 
NRA was in fact Walter Teagle's brain child. This allegation, no 
doubt based on Teagle’s long and well publicized advocacy of 
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shorter working hours, could hardly stand the test of proof, but 
it seemed somewhat less preposterous than Pearson’s and Allen’s 
“reactionary” label. 

Another labor representative, Boris Shishkin, alleged that in the 
early days of the NRA Teagle habitually sided with Alfred P. Sloan 
of General Motors. Shishkin, who had little information on the 
labor policies of 30 Rockefeller Plaza, termed Jersey Standard “a 
breeding ground for company unions which were built up during 
the depression.” John L. Lewis, who also spoke for labor, held 
Teagle in the highest esteem as a mediator. Others who reminisced 
about their New Deal years have praised Tcagle's work. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that during his service with the Roosevelt 
administration he remained hard working, personable, and, as 
always, reasonable—ever willing to listen first and then decide. 

Undeterred by either friends or opponents, Teagle continued 
to serve the Roosevelt administration when asked and wherever 
he could. He followed no consistent political line, but rather advo- 
cated those measures he felt were sound. In November of 1934, he 
retumed to the Business Advisory Council, where he joined a sub- 
committee that formulated and approved a “hot” report on loans 
to small business, a report that was not flattering to big business 
and bankers. Nine months later, he sent a letter to all Jersey 
Standard stockholders, warning that the President's tax proposals 
discriminated against big business and constituted an unwarranted 
effort to emplov taxation as a regulatory tool. 


"The First Thousand Davs,” as Secretary of Interior, Harold 
Ickes called the first forty-four months of the New Deal, were 
hectic indeed for all Americans. Ickes, determined to assist his- 
torians in their later assessment of those eventful vears, related 
several incidents concerning Walter Teagle, two of which illustrate 
"Teagle's vision as well as his pragmatic approach to every problem. 
Ickes saw Teagle at an oil conference on April 2, 1934, when the 
president of Jersey asked for an appointment on the following day. 
During that meeting, while discussing the petroleum problem gen- 


m Teagle made a significant suggestion. Ickes noted in his 
iary: 


His proposal is that the Government make an oil reserve out 
of the East Texas oil field. He said this is the way, and 
the only way, to control the production of hot oil. His com- 
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pany is the largest producing company in the oil field, but 
he seemed to think that not only his company but other large 
producers would readily fall in with the plan, which contem- 
plates the issuance by the Government of bonds for the value 
of the properties taken over, such bonds to bear interest at 
3% per cent. The Government would then put someone in 
charge of this whole field, produce whatever oil it wanted 
to produce, . . . 


Teagle proposed that the oil be allotted to refineries according to 
the proportion of land ceded at the time of sale to the government. 
This plan included features of the unit field plan, long endorsed 
by Teagle and Farish. But even the redoubtable Ickes could 
conclude only that it was “а startling proposition to come from the 
president" of Jersey Standard. 

Ickes later became Petroleum Coordinator, and in August, 1934, 
Teagle and Deterding called on him to press for a multi-national 
boycott of Japan, because the government of that country had 
issued an order requiring all companies selling oil to Japan to "keep 
a six-months supply" in reserve. On this visit, the two men were 
accompanied by Stanley K. Hornbeck of the State Department. 
АП conferees expressed interest in the fact that the Japanese had 
begun to purchase large quantities of fuel oil for their Navy—"a 
significant fact, of itself" noted Ickes. Teagle and Deterding wanted 
Ickes to endorse a boycott of oil sales to Japan, to be imposed 
jointly by the Dutch, Great Britain, and the United States. Ickes 
referred their proposal to the State Department since "it was 
largely a matter of international policy," and no further action was 
taken to stop the Japanese from stockpiling petroleum. 


At the request of Secretary of Commerce, Dan C. Roper, Teagle 
continued to serve on the Business Advisory Council, but he main- 
tained few other ties with the New Deal after 1937. When Teagle 
attended meetings in Washington, he and Rowena enjoyed staying 
at the Carlton Hotel. At night, he delighted in playing bridge with 
Woodruff and other close friends on the Council, while "Reenie," 
Nell Woodruff, and other wives escaped to a play or concert. But 
these happy months were few, for soon the country began backing 
away from Roosevelt's attempted reforms, and a peaceful world 
began rapidly to change into a world of war. 

When the Supreme Court declared such New Deal legislation 
as the NRA unconstitutional, Teagle, in speeches, interviews, and 
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through The Lamp reassured company stockholders and employees 
that Jersey would not reduce salaries and wages; and on some 
of these occasions he endorsed social security and old-age pensions. 
In 1934, Roosevelt had appointed Tcagle to the National Advisory 
Council to assist in framing a Social Security Act—some features 
of which he had included earlier in his labor policy reforms at 
Jersey Standard. Teagle worked with the Council until the act 
passed Congress and became law in 1935. 

Teagle's involvement in the drafting of the Social Security Act 
provided an occasion to exercise his well-developed but rarely 
mentioned sense of humor. On April 1, 1937. he sent a note to 
E. W. Dean, director of the Bayonne research laboratory: 


Dear Dr. Dean, 


That we may have the record clear, will you let me know 
what provision has been made for providing for Minnie 
Esso's declining years under the social security act? And how 
are you handling her case in view of the decision to award 
a flat monthly increase of $15 to those employees receiving 
under $1800 per year? Before settling the latter point, I sug- 
gest you look into Minnie's home life and seek to discover 
how many dependents she has. 


Minnie, the laboratory cat, had alreadv become famous for her 
place on Jersey Standard's payroll at a weekly wage of $3.20. 
“TEAGLE,” reported the Herald Tribune. “SMELLS A RAT- 
CATCHER IN PENSION ACT." 


The strain of the depression years left their mark on Teagle. 
He was tired. Formal press releases of the mid-1930s showed him 
as a smooth-faced, remarkably young looking, man, but these pic- 
tures were salon protraits that had been taken several years earlier. 
New photographs snapped at public dinners and Labor Board 
conferences caught bim looking weary, with deep lines framing his 
mouth. Aging imparted distinction and led one reporter into an 
ambitious attempt to capture in words the complex portrait of a 


man whose contradictory traits of personality were mirrored in 
face and appearance: 


He has shoulders like a Primo Carnera, and is light on his 
feet as a Jack Dempsey. He has the wide, heavy foreface 
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of a fighting man, and the thin, straight lips and cold blue 
eyes of a Yankee trader. 

But when he smiles his eyes light up with humor and he 
flashes a mouthful of even white teeth that could have made 
him a matinee idol. . . . He looks like a dramatist's concep- 
tion of a captain of industry and finance when he sits at a 
director's table, looks like a collector for a brewerv when he 
goes on a fishing jaunt. 


Teagle enjoyed excellent health for a man in his early fifties. 
"Reenie's" unceasing watchfulness had seen to that. Regular out- 
door exercise and indoor swimming kept his weight around the 
240 mark, and the rotundity of earlier years seemed diminished. 
His massive torso seemed more appropriate to his age at fifty 
than it had twenty years earlier. 

Jersey's president tired himself by carrying too heavy a burden 
of ceaseless responsibility. For seven years he had delegated to 
others at 30 Rockefeller Plaza the decision making power as rapidly 
as the company's evolving management structure permitted, but 
so long as he commanded Standard's legions, he could never re- 
frain from personal and continual interest in every phase of the 
business. By the spring of 1937, it began to look as though the 
opportunity to step down had come. For 1936, Jersey reported 
earnings of $3.75 a share, a seven-year peak. Though there remained 
problems to be dealt with, the more pressing ones of the past two 
decades appeared to have been resolved. That giant enterprise, the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), had taken on the attributes 
of a great and stable industrial state, virtually impervious to short- 
run catastrophe and relatively secure against attack by combinations 
of competing oil companies. This security derived in no small 
measure from Teagle's administration of affairs at Jersey headquar- 
ters in the years from 1917 to 1937. 

It was 1924 all over again, and this time Teagle refused to let 
his dream of stepping down as Jersey's chief executive officer 
be frustrated. Їп one sense, resigning as president in 1937 
proved easier to achieve than it would have been in 1924, for 
now Jersey could boast of an outstanding successor to the top 
operating job—Bill Farish. The two men occasionally disagreed 
but, like Teagle, Farish had been flexible. Teagle led Farish out 
of an early conservatism, while Farish helped Teagle in the fight 
for oil conservation. Most Jersey executives realized their good 
fortune in having two such great leaders run their company. 
Twenty years later, Riedemann remembered how the two men 
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complemented each other, He said, “Teagle was the finest man 
to work with. He was even easier than Farish to work with. He 
inspired loyalties. Farish had a superb knowledge of production, 
vision and capacity for organization. He was the perfect executive. 
The combination of Teagle and Farish was a perfect combination.” 

Once Teagle had decided to give up the presidency of Standard, 
he could not be dissuaded. He wrote Bob Woodruff a brief note, 
“At the annual meeting on Tuesday, I am changing places with 
Bill [;] he will be president and chief executive officer and I will 
become chairman. I have carried the responsibility for 20 years and 
it's time to let someone else take over the job." And so, on June 1, 
1937, Teagle resigned and Farish became president. Although 
Teagle had no use for superannuated board chairmen and 
had never wished or intended to become one, he accepted that 
position on the “Big Board" at Farish's insistence. The new presi- 
dent said that he wanted and needed Teagle’s advice and close 
support. 

On June 14, 1937, Time Magazine carried the story under the 
caption “11#% Of The World.” The account quoted a portion of 
Teagle’s valedictory address to the stockholders: 


The basis of our business is crude oil. In the year preceding 
my election our interests produced 9,658,000 bi. In the 
year for which you have just had a report our production 
was 206,356,000 bbl. In 1916 our share of the total world 
production was less than 2%. Last year it was 11%. In 1916 
our total refinery runs, both domestic and foreign, were 
46,827,000 bbl. Last year the comparable figure was 271,- 
096,000—an increase of about six times over the amount 
refined 20 years ago. 


While the oil business everywhere benefited from the boom of 
the automobile age, everyone at the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) knew that this impressive record was largelv Walter Teagle's 
personal achievement. 

This was the official end of Teagle's active business career— 
thirty-eight years in the oil business, and thirty-five of them in 
positions of authority, He celebrated the event by going on an 
extra long fishing trip—demonstrating the new pattern of life he 


intended to follow. Upon his return to New York, he accepted the 
chairmanship of the United Hospital Fund drive. 
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The news that Walter Clark Teagle had handed over Jersey's 
leadership to Bill Farish led scores of men who had worked with 
him and others who had known him to write letters, expressing 
their regret and good wishes. Teagle received such mail from 
every corner of the vast empire that Jersey had become under his 
guidance. Frank Powell of the Anglo-American Company sent 
a nostalgic note to Teagle, reminding him of their first meeting in 
Hamburg in 1902, of their trips together, oil wars fought together, 
and of family visits in England and in the United States. Powell 
said, “You leave behind a fine record of constructive work for 
the Industry, as well as a personal reputation that is world-wide.” 
Teagle in his reply became sentimental, too: 


As you say, there are not many left in the company who go 
back to the days before the dissolution. Perhaps that has 
made me feel older than I am. As a matter of fact, I do not 
feel nearly so old as I did on June first last when I stood up 
before our stockholders to tell them that I was relinquishing 
the office of president. I have grown measurably younger 
since then and І do not think I ever did any more creditable 
shooting than was the case over the last weekend when I was 
up at Millbrook for the pheasants. Perhaps that is a sign of 
calmer nerves and a general improvement in health, although 
I have no cause to complain of the health which has been 
vouchsafed me in the past. 

I have now achieved, I think, the perfect balance between 
work and play. More fortunate than most men, I can choose 
the times when I will sit down with my fellow-directors 
and those other and more frequent occasions when I indulge 
hobbies. The result is that I find renewed interest in working 
with my associates on company problems and do not have a 
chance to grow stale by spending too much time fishing or 
hunting. We are particularly fortunate here in that we are 
not a one man company, and decisions do not have to be held 
up when I am out of reach. Probably this is a familiar story 
to you since I am in some respects paralleling the course 
you decided upon some years ago. Ї am sure that we are 
both constantly concerned with the success of the business, 
but not sufficiently so to keep us from enjoying pursuits to 
which we looked ahead for a great many years when in har- 
ness. 


Somewhat wistfully, the older oilmen viewed Teagle as one 
of the last of the oil giants. Everyone seemed to realize that the 
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day had all but vanished when the imprint of one man's per- 
sonality could indelibly mark a great multi-national company. 
There was no dearth of competence, nor of strong leadership, nor 
of the intuitive genius that created great oilmen. But a new age had 
dawned. No longer could one person command the knowledge 
required to administer the vast complexities of gigantic corporations. 
Leadership had become a group function, and necessarily so. The 
age that had produced men such as Teagle, Cadman, and Deter- 
ding slowly passed. It was the ultimate test of Теа е capacity— 
the final act of a career marked by brilliant perception of things 
to come—that this tough-minded individualist should himself have 
created the administrative foundations for an era just beginning. 

Teagle had a rare capacity for cooperating with the inevitable. 
He was a dvnamic leader, and most men followed him without ques- 
tion. He never flatly opposed change, but һе always tried to shape it 
so that it did not destroy the best of whatever was to be replaced, 
nor did he permit the advocates of change to lose sight of the 
very necessary fact that men alwavs needed time to adjust to a 
new order. Here lies the true explanation for Teagle's leadership: 
in the conservation movement; in developing a research program; 
in the search for production; in employee, public, and stockholder 
relations; and in cooperation with the Roosevelt New Deal. It is 
the reason for Teagle's success in guiding the company through 
the organizational crisis of the late 1920s, while seemingly oblivious 
to all personal pressures, and it explains why, after 1933, he escaped 
the anguish experienced by his contemporaries, as they attempted 
to make the transition from the Old Order to the New. 

This fundamental flexibility did not mean, however, that Teagle 
had no fixed tenets or no personal philosophy. With remarkable 
consistency over a span of more than thirty years he maintained 
that the key to business success lay in hard work and intense appli- 
cation to the job at hand. "Positions," he asserted, "are hard to 
find. Someone else has to create a position, but you, yourself, can 
make a job." He never saw or would admit to the evidence in his 
own career that the quality of leadership was granted by the 


gods only to a few or that homespun virtues had to be super- 
charged with the indefinable element of genius. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


PATENTS, CARTELS, AND PUBLIC 
WAR HYSTERIA 


Wa War II had begun. On March 27, 1942, a reporter asked 

Harry S. Truman, then chairing the United States Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the National Defense Program, whether he 
regarded the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)—I. G. Farben 
Industrie agreement of 1939 (The Hague Memorandum) as 
treasonable. Truman replied, "Why yes, what else is it?’ The 
remark brought the Jersey Company a siege of adverse publicity 
so great in volume and so abusive in character, it far overshadowed 
all previous attacks. 

This deluge from the splenetic press, in fact, brought into ques- 
tion both Teagle’s integrity and the quality of his twenty-year 
leadership at Jersey. Tragically, by 1942 “The Boss,” in his capacity 
as chairman of the board, no longer could marshal Jersey's forces— 
Bill Farish was the company’s chief executive officer. Teagle, no 
doubt, knew that he could defend his and the company’s actions. 
But Mr. Truman and Thurman W. Amold, the Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, did not wish to hear from Teagle; they 
sought Bill Farish’s testimony instead. The Jersey president pre- 
sented the case remarkably well (Teagle had assisted him in the 
preparation). But this hearing constituted no jury trial, nor was 
there any effort made on the part of the Committee to have all the 
evidence presented, and then to reach a decision. The great 
preparedness program had been underway for more than a year; 
shortages of material and supplies hampered it everywhere. Then 
came the crushing defeat at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
An outraged American public demanded to know the reason. 
They also expected those responsible to pay for this disaster. 
Sacrificial offerings were in order. Senator Harry S. Truman’s com- 
mittee was one of many seeking to find out what happened to the 
program of national defense. That famed committee has been 
weighed in the balance and there is no question that it made a 
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positive contribution to the war effort, but in the case of Jersey 
Standard its performance bordered on the irresponsible. Teagle’s 
role in developing Jersey’s research program during the period 
between World War I and World War II has been well documented. 
The record reveals an executive endowed with great foresight; high 
patriotism; intellectual curiosity; and a willingness to listen, weigh 
evidence and, if necessary, back judgments with ample топеу. 
The Truman Committee never allowed the true story to be told. 
Nor did it heed rebuttal testimony, not even from highlv placed 
government officials. 


When Teagle worked for the Export Trade Committee, before 
World War I, he and Heinrich Riedemann toured not only refineries 
in Germany but also those German plants engaged in experiments 
that were basic to the chemical industry. Both men were interested 
in the work of Friedrich Bergius, who in 1910 began research in 
hydrogenation, or coal-liquefaction, in an effort to make the process 
of obtaining oil from coal commercially profitable. One of the 
strong bonds between the two Jersey oilmen was their training 
in chemistry and their open-minded attitude toward research in 
that field. Teagle continually reported to 26 Broadway about thc 
attempts of German scientists to find new ways of utilizing pe- 
troleum by-products. Of course, Jersey refiners resented being told 
how inefficient they were as compared to the Germans. However, 
Teagle continued to tell the "Big Board" precisely that. World 
War I interrupted these foreign tours, but even then Teagle did 
not cease to manifest his interest in the application of chemistry 
to the problems of refining oil. 

For many years, numerous chemists and researchers in closely 
related fields worked independently of each other at various Jersey 
owned companies. Also, Teagle kept in touch with Hermann 
Frasch in Cleveland, from whom he had acquired information for 
the famous paper on petroleum which he read while a student 
at Cornell University. As a member of the "Big Board" he received 
information about the research of Dr. W. M. Burton and others 
who attacked such specific problems confronting the company's 
refiners as how to utilize oil with high sulphur content. However, 
before the 1911 dissolution there was no systematic effort to build 

up a laboratory organization. Teaglc believed this to be poor 
planning. The dissolution decree froze Jersey's researchers in what- 
ever places they happened to be working at the time. 
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During World War I, Teagle learned that the British, using a 
variation of the Bergius process, were successfully making oil 
from shale, at the rate of approximately 80,000 tons per year. He 
knew that Germany, starving for petroleum and rubber, had 
fought to keep both industries alive with the aid of chemistry. 
In 1920, Teagle asked Riedemann to obtain information for the 
Development Department on the process of extracting oil from 
shale. Riedemann answered, suggesting that a scientist investigate 
the problem, and pointing out that Jersey should be concerned, 
since every ton of process oil made in Germany represented one 
ton less that could be sold there. Riedemann said that he could 
foresee oil from coal being made so cheaply that it would replace 
natural oil. Both E. M. Clark and Frank Howard tended to agree 
with him. 

The oil shortage scare of the immediate post-war period helped 
focus the attention of Jersey leaders—in fact, of industry leaders 
generally—on efforts to acquire oil from shale, tar sands, or other 
sources, In 1921, Jersey actually purchased shale land in Colorado 
as a hedge against the possibility that a "commercially practicable 
oil-extraction process might be developed" from that source. Ín 
1922, Howard sent one of his assistants, Ross Н. Dickson, to 
Germany to evaluate the progress made in manufacturing oil from 
shale. Dickson reported that the hydrogenation process was far 
from a commercial reality. Then, in 1924, Bergius made additional 
improvements in his laboratory apparatus. When Riedemann 
learned that several very astute European capitalists were backing 
the experiments, he expressed concern to Teagle that Bergius might 
succeed after all. He urged Teagle to take steps so that Jersey would 
have access to such a discovery. 

In 1924, Jersey and General Motors organized the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation “to develop, manage and distribute Tetraethyl 
lead." General Motors held the patent on a process for making 
Tetraethyl lead, but its manufacture had become too costly; Jersey 
had a patent that made possible the efficient development of a 
comparable product. Therefore, a combination seemed. advisable. 
The two companies held equal interest in the new corporation. 
The leaders of that company and of the two parent organizations 
were interested in experiments being conducted by the Badische 
Aniline und Soda Fabrik (merged with LG. Farben Industrie in 
1926) on a similar antiknock additive to motor fuel. Howard learned 
in 1925 that officials of Badische, headed by the brilliant Dr. Carl 
Bosch, had arrived in the United States. At Howard's suggestion, 
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Teagle invited them to go on the annual oil field tour of Jersey 
plants and propcrties. In several ways, this visit may be said to 
have greatly influenced the future of the entire American petro- 
chemical industry. А mild-mannered, delightfully charming man, 
Bosch discoursed freely on science, the arts, literature, and various 
other subjects. The field trip proved enormously enjoyable. Riede- 
man always remembered with awe the entertaining and informed 
lecture Bosch delivered to the group on the geological history of 
the Grand Canyon (to which place Teagle had detoured the party). 
Others present remembered Riedemann’s remark when he first 
viewed the great gorge, "Mein Gott! The Americans arc crazy. 
Each vear thousands go to Europe to look for scenery.” 

At one of the West Texas stops, Teagle received a sheaf of 
telegrams. One of them seemed to disturb him. When Riedemann 
inquired why his friend appeared so worried, Teagle replied that 
the problem was small but personal; his favorite pointer had been 
stricken and appeared to be dving. Heinrich suggested that Bosch, 
who had some pharmaceutical knowledge, might be able to help. 
Bosch said, “Walter, we must get to a telephone at once and I 
must talk with vour trainer" After a long delav, the call went 
through. Bosch put a few questions to the trainer, listened with 
nodding head and an occasional "vah" or "so" and then began to 
prescribe medication and treatment. Hanging up the telephone 
at last, he said gently, "Walter, I think now we can do no more." 
The party resumed its journev, and two days later a telegram 
announced the dog's recoverv. Teayle loved to tell of this 
episode. He greatlv respected and admired Bosch. 

Bosch was very much impressed with Jersey Standard; in turu, 
men at Jersev were captivated bv this man of towering genius. 
Bosch marveled at Teagle's unassuming mastery of the complex 
business he headed. And as a result of that 1995 visit, the Jersey 
president saw clearlv that a research agreement with the Badische 
organization could be crucial to Jersev in later years. The Badische 
research program had been continuous for manv vears. Mutual 
cooperation would make available to Jersev the results of this 
program, thus saving time and moncy. 

Teagle and Howard received invitations from Bosch to come 
to Ludwigshafen for a tour of the great Badische research center. 
Howard went there in April, 1926. As he wrote later, "I was plunged 
into a world of research and development on a scale such as I had 
never seen." So excited did Howard become that he telegraphed 
Teagle, then in Paris, to join him and personally inspect the fa- 
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cilities. Teagle promptly came, bringing with him Jimmy Moffett. 
Howard noted that the three Jersey leaders "met in the lovely 
medieval town of Heidelberg and sat down together there to 
ponder the effect the startling developments at Ludwigshafen, ten 
miles away, would have on the world's oil industry." Teagle came 
away, convinced that, though the Badische process at that time 
would be too costly for large scale commercial use, the prospects 
were excellent for further research which might reduce costs. 
Shortly, negotiations began, ultimately leading to an agreement to 
pool research talent and any patents that might result. 

Late in July, 1927, Rowena and Walter Teagle accompanied 
by his secretary, Kurt Quick, arrived in Paris. To inquisitive news- 
men Teagle stated that he planned to confer with officials of com- 
pany affiliates in Germany and then go to London for a conference 
with Deterding. On August 5, Teagle arrived at Heidelberg where 
the news accounts related that he had conferred with representa- 
tives of the German dye trust. [News coverage of the negotiations 
between Teagle and Bosch appears to have been full and remarkably 
frank.] On August 9, reports revealed that an agreement had been 
reached and that Teagle, after signing the document, left for 
London. Conferees uniformly stated that the world perched on 
the threshold of a new fuel era. 

Riedemann, Moffett, and Howard assisted Teagle during these 
conferences. In order to be absolutely certain that Jersey violated 
no law, Teagle employed John W. Davis as an outside attorney to 
handle the contract negotiations. Davis, a distinguished lawyer, 
was a former Solicitor General of the United States, and in 1924 
he had been the presidential candidate of the Democratic Party. 
The contract, written with the help of Davis, outlined a research 
program, to be jointly undertaken by І.С. Farben and Jersey. 
No money changed hands, but Jersey agreed to expend millions 
of dollars on hydrogenation research and to pay a royalty for the 
use of the existing process. 

Riedemann later remarked that "Standard Oil never paid so 
little for so much as in its agreement with LG. Farben." In their 
History of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), II, George S. 
Gibb and Evelyn H. Knowlton stated: 


In effect, the Farben contract gave Jersey Standard (which, 
like other American companies, had done virtually no effec- 
tive work in the field) access to the tremendously valuable 
knowledge and experience of the Germans—in return for the 
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guarantee that Jersey would engage in research efforts which 
probably would have been undertaken in any case and under 
far less propitious circumstances. This was possibly among 
the most advantageous transactions ever concluded by the 
Jersey Company, one which was to benefit the American 
petroleum industry generally and was to make possible the 
strengthening of the nation for the conflict that lav ahead. 


Teagle later revealed plans to confer with Farben officials about 
a joint experimental plant in the United States. 

By 1928, Jersey scientists believed that they were on the 
verge of success in developing a method of making gasoline by 
hydrogenating heavy oils. All Jersey employees grew interested 
in the success of this program. However, mutual suspicion between 
Jersey and Farben forced re-examination of the contract. New 
agreements were formulated in 1929. For a consideration, Farben 
transferred to Jersey outright its patents on hydrogenation, includ- 
ing all improvements that might be made for the next seventeen 
years. Jersey paid $35 million for this patent and agreed to pay 
twenty per cent of gross royalties on any patent licensing revenues. 
Howard, acting for Jersey, pointed out that his company produced 
petroleum products; chemical developments would be offered to 
Farben at a fair price. Farben agreed to offer to Jersey in the same 
fashion any oil or gas related discoveries. The German firm also 
agreed to share with Jersey on a reciprocating minority basis [five- 
eighths share to the holder of the patent to three-eighths share 
for the partner] any new chemical products made from oil or 
natural gas, depending on where a discovery was made. Even after 
the new contract went into effect, negotiations continued, because 
so many chemical developments had applications in the petroleum 
area. Additional companies were organized by the partners to 
resolve such cases. The Joint American Study Company (Jasco), 


for example, evolved in 1930, specifically to handle borderline de- 
velopments. 


Jersey's large investment in, for the moment, non-remuneratiye 
research during the depression years troubled Teagle. Further, he 
desired to allay mounting concern in the American petroleum 
industry. Therefore, in order to obtain some return on capital 
invested in research and allay suspicion in the trade, Jersey created 
the Hydro Patents Company and sold shares to thirteen oil com- 
panies. Several additional companies were also formed to furnish 
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patent and technical information to holders of Hydro Patents shares 
and to Jersey subsidiaries. Newspapers dutifully reported all this 
activity to the public. 

Research on hydrogenation of petroleum came at the wrong 
time in the United States—during the darkest years of the depres- 
sion, 1930 to 1933, when newly discovered fields were flooding the 
market with cheap oil. By that time, Jersey research expenditures 
approached $70 million, and for the moment no one desired a 
commercial hydrogenation procass to provide more petroleum. 
In 1932, the investment appeared beyond recovery, though after- 
ward Jersey did profit from it. 

A by-product of research conducted under another contract 
led to the development of synthetic rubber. Farben affiliates had 
experimented with "methyl rubber" during and after World War 
I, and they continued to search for a substitute for natural rubber, 
using butadiene as a starting point. Through the 1929 contract, 
these researches became known to Jersey; thereafter, the two 
companies divided the problem because of the tremendous cost 
of these experiments. American rubber firms tested the various 
Jasco products under the supervision of Farben engineers. The 
early synthetic product did not meet established standards for 
rubber performance, and research continued. 

Howard kept Teagle and the Jersey directors informed of the 
progress of this research. After 1932, he also briefed them on the 
joint effort to develop high quality aviation gasoline. fn 1935, 
Standard's Baton Rouge refinery delivered the first 100 octane 
gasoline. Thanks to Major James H. Doolittle of the Air Corps 
Reserve [the famous general of World War II], the United States 
Army began to use this gasoline, and it became a synonym for 
power. 


Teagles move from the presidency to the chairmanship of 
the "Big Board" in 1937 in no way diminished his interest in 
Jersey's growing petro-chemical research. He read much material 
that related to this new area, and he continued to quiz Frank 
Howard concerning developments. 

As the war clouds gathered, Jersey continued to carry out its 
agreements with 1.С. Farben Industrie. In 1937, Dr. Bosch had 
been shoved aside because he refused to join the Nazi Party, and 
he died within three years. Younger scientists, dedicated to the new 
order in Germany, replaced Bosch and others like him. The German 
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government began direct subsidization of experimental research, 
and executives at 30 Rockefeller Plaza became convinced that this 
government support would affect the sharing of research develop- 
ments. Teagle, who rarely commented on politics in writing, wrote 
to Bob Woodruff in September, 1939: 


The war situation is just about as bad as it could be. I find 
it difficult to bring myself to a realization of the fact that a 
comparatively small group, who believe that as Nazis they 
are destined to rule the world, could have brought on such 
a catastrophe. 


Adolf Hitler's ascent to power in Germany complicated Jersey's 
relations not only with Farben but also with the D.A.P.G. Riede- 
mann and his brother, Dr. Tonio, sought to influence the D.A.P.G. 
directors against the Nazis, but several directors insisted upon 
supporting that regime. Part of the problem with Jersey's sale of 
oil to the D.A.P.G. resulted from foreign exchange payments—the 
Nazis imposed a barter system. Jersey did arrange several trans- 
actions with the D.A.P.G. under that system. In June of 1936, 
Teagle attempted to explain the time consuming procedures re- 
quired in recovering money after selling oil in Germany—he used 
harmonicas as a case in point. Teagle said that after a sale of oil 
Standard had to locate an American importer who was willing to 
order German goods. The product was then purchased with 
German Marks belonging to Jersey, and shipped to the importer 
who, in turn, would pay Jersey for the order in American dollars. 
Reporters present heard only portions of the analogy, and for 
several days newspaper stories related how Jersey had acquired 
forty million harmonicas. Despite Teagle’s denials, Jersey received 
thousands of letters, telephone calls, and even personal visits from 
people desiring harmonicas. 

Because of the new emphasis on research at Jersey after the 
Farben contracts, “breakthroughs” in several research programs, 
later vital to the war effort, became certain. Jersey had built up 
a large, well trained research staff, and while the glut oil market 
had served to diminish the need for a coal hydrogenation 
process, the research had led to the development of a refining 
process called “fluid catalytic cracking,” 


Hitler and Stalin invaded Poland in September 1939. England 
and France honored their treaty commitments to Poland. But, within 
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a few weeks, that proud country fell before the onslaught of the 
dictators. Àn international war of nerves ensued. In the United 
States, public opinion varied widely as to whether or not the 
nation would be drawn into the struggle. President Roosevelt 
pushed defense programs, and the country's industries increased 
their output. 

Frank Howard, president of the Standard Development Com- 
pany, and several Jersey executives conferred with representatives 
of the Munitions Board and other military agencies. Periodic 
meetings took place between Jersey representatives and the mili- 
tary services. Researchers at Standard began to give special atten- 
tion to "the manufacture of certain products that they believed 
would be of strategic importance іп war"—aviation gasoline, syn- 
thetic rubber, and synthetic toluene (basic in the explosive TNT). 

Later in 1939, Frank Howard went to France to meet with 
officials there regarding the installation of Jerseys new type re- 
fineries, designed to produce aviation gasoline. While in France, 
Howard became worried over the contracts with Farben, as well 
as the jointly owned patents; he was especially troubled over the 
future of Jasco, Inc. Also, he questioned the status of those Farben 
patents "under which Jersey had rights.” He talked extensively 
about the Jersey-Farben relationship to Farish and the "Big Board." 
A leading Jersey lawyer in France participated in these discussions. 
Howard next met with the U. S. Ambassador to Holland, seeking 
his advice. Then, Farish and the board of directors arranged a 
conference with Farben representatives at The Hague. The meeting 
was called with the full knowledge and consent of the United 
States Department of State. Howard suggested that a staff member 
of the American legation be present at the conference, but the 
Ambassador did not believe that to be necessary. Howard also 
conferred with the British Foreign Office, for they were concerned 
with business relations between Germany and the United States. 
The Foreign Office approved the meeting but saw no reason to 
send an observer. On September 22, the Farben representatives met 
with Howard, and on September 24, he received from them as- 
signments covering two thousand patents. Of great importance 
to Jersey were the rights to patents, held by Jasco, on which the 
research had been jointly financed. Among others, they included 
two of the processes by which artificial rubber had been manufac- 
tured. Howard knew that апу face value cash payment to the 
Germans for their patent rights would be impossible because of 
the increasing risk that the United States would go to war against 
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Germany. The Germans did not seek a monetary exchange, but 
they did desire to recover their investment in petro-chemical re- 
search. Both sides agreed that the trade of properties might provide 
a solution. Ultimately, the representatives resolved this dilemma 
by trading territorial rights—Farben sold its share of Jasco to the 
Standard Development Company and Jasco acquired exclusive 
rights to territory belonging to the United States, Britain, or France. 
Farben received the balance of the potential world marketing 
area. The agreement also provided for a periodic review of earnings. 
This review provided for adjustments in case both parties did not 
receive income comparable to that expected from Jasco, a clause 
which later haunted Howard and the Jersey attorneys. The agree- 
ment became known as The Hague Memorandum. By this docu- 
ment Jersey and Farben terminated a research program that had 
lasted a decade and one that had vaulted Standard's research pro- 
gram ahead by at least twenty years. 

While Howard attempted to arrange these economic treaties 
with Farben, Teagle and Farish were in Washington. There, the 
Temporary National Economic Committee had begun to investigate 
alleged monopolistic practices by large oil companies. These hear- 
ings constituted “the most extensive examination of the oil indus- 
try" in many years. Again, "big business” practices were "revealed" 
—words like "cartel" and “monopoly” filled the news media. In 
1939, Thurman W. Arnold, the Assistant Attorney General, headed 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice Department; in the hearings 
he sought to prove that the entire patent licensing system needed 
drastic reform. 

Early in 1933, President Roosevelt had appointed Dr. Vannevar 
Bush to head the Science Advisory Council and to study the patent 
situation. Because of the changing methods in research, the Bush 
group recommended modification of the law. Previously, patents 
had been given directly to inventors; but in the United States, 
after 1920, the most significant patents awarded went to scientists, 
who, by agreement, assigned those that were based on company 
financed research to their employers. Arnold and others believed— 
and with valid reason—that the assignment of patent rights to a 
corporation contributed to many unintentional violations of anti- 
trust laws, 

Teagle and Jersey had operated within the interpretation of 
the law as it had been understood prior to the hearings. Scores 
of leading American business firms had made similar arrangements 
with German firms and firms of other foreign countries, so as to 
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benefit from their advanced technology and industrial research. 
While lawyers, economists, and many others came to believe that 
the exchange of information and patent rights between such com- 
panies as Jersey and Farben should have been supervised and 
approved by the United States government, no such legislation had 
passed the Congress. Neither the Bush recommendations nor other 
patent law changes and modifications received approval. Therefore, 
while reformers might have argued for alteration of the patent 
system, corporations like Jersey Standard had to rely on existing 
law and did so with great care and full disclosure. Conceivably, 
failure of the Congress to act favorably on all the Bush Council 
proposals may have led Arnold later to demand grand jury indict- 
ments, for the purpose of dramatizing to the public what he believed 
to be the evils of the prevailing patent and licensing system. 
Evidence available at Jersey strongly suggests this to be the case. 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney chaired the TNEC investigation. 
Jersey executives testified for several days. The strain of these 
hearings led Teagle to comment in a letter to Bob Woodruff, "trying 
to remember what happened and what was said back in 1932 I find 
extremely difficult." The TNEC hearings marked the beginning of 
many such investigations. 


Late in 1939, Jersey manufactured 20,000 gallons of synthetic 
toluene for the Army. In the process, the company formulated plans 
for a new plant, in order to increase production of this strategic 
item; and while another contract with the Army was still being 
negotiated, construction began on a plant at Baytown, 'Texas. Ex- 
pansion of Jersey's petro-chemical industries—financed entirely 
by Jersey—continued but on a scale not sufficient to provide later 
war needs, No one at Jersey or in the Roosevelt Administration 
could clearly foresee the course of world events during the coming 
two years. Then, too, the bitter struggle over the role of the United 
States in the war divided the nation; a national political campaign 
in 1940 did little to clear the air. Simply, no one could anticipate 
the quantity of 100 octane gasoline that would be needed in case of 
American involvement in the war. Even the astute Jesse Jones of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation turned down a request by 
major petroleum companies (including Jersey) to provide govern- 
mental support for large scale production of artificial rubber. 

In June, 1940, Farish and Howard testified before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Teagle fumed and fretted; as the 
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originator and principal supporter of the research program, estab- 
lished by “his company,” he could have appeared. [It is not yet clear 
why he did not.] But the committee lawyers obviously did not 
desire to hear his testimony. One important result of this intensive 
and continuing investigation of leading business firms by several 
of the increasing number of committees formed to deal with defense 
problems was the recommendation to establish a program for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. But government funds for even 
this modest start were not made available, as Congress preferred 
to authorize the stockpiling of natural rubber instead. Altogether, 
three years of conferences between Jersey's executives and federal 
officials accomplished little in the way of increasing the output 
of those materials deemed vital to national defense. 


In 1941, Teagle, Farish, and the “Big Board” considered the 
possibility of offering to the Federal government Standard’s re- 
search facilities and personnel, to help with the Nation’s rearma- 
ment. But later in that year, the Justice Department instituted two 
suits against Jersey. In the initial case, the government charged 
that the companies had conspired, contrary to antitrust laws, to 
control petroleum transportation, The second suit concerned itself 
with the relationship between Jersey Standard and the І.С. Farben 
Industrie. The Assistant Attorney General especially questioned 
the 1929 Farben contract relating to patents—Teagle, who had 
helped arrange it, was greatly upset. He and Jersey's lawyers main- 
tained that in no way did these agreements violate any of the laws 
of the United States. John W. Davis continued to serve as con- 
sultant, and he supported their position. But the Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers had spent more than a year digging in Jersey's files, 
and they believed that their findings substantiated a different 
contention. 

Increasing irresponsible newspaper attacks, filled with stories 
based on half-truth and distortion, complicated the problem of 
Jerseys counselors. Because Farish had not been Jersey’s top 
executive long enough to be singled out for this onslaught, the 
chairman of the "Big Board," Walter Teagle, became fair game. 
Typical of these journalistic accounts and equally reflective of the 
tensions and uncertainties of the time was a story in PM, a young 
liberal paper. Appearing on June 1, 1941, the headline read, "Hitler 
Gets Millions for War Chest Through Links with American Firms." 
The only accompanying picture showed Walter Teagle. The story 
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charged: “The plain fact is that Adolf Hitler has used and is using 
American citizens and American laws to advance the Nazi cause 
in this hemisphere. . . .” The account provided “facts” about the 
patent cartel and named Jersey as a leading supporter of the Nazis. 
Moving with ease into the celebrated role of the defunct New York 
World, PM bombarded the old-time favorite devils of the New 
York press—the Rockefellers—this time going “unto the third 
generation.” But the main assault centered on Walter Teagle. What- 
ever Teagle thought about this uninformed but wildly publicized 
accusation is not known; it is a measure of the man that he kept 
a copy of it in his files without marking it in any way. Teagle 
also saved a copy of The New Republic of August 4, 1941, in which 
an editorial charged about the relations between Jersey and Farben. 
“There is certainly an unhealthy obscurity as to who actually con- 
trols these properties, a mystery which Walter C. Teagle, president 
{an error] and chairman of the board of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, seems least of all people to understand.” As the court 
proceedings and hearings continued, the attacks mounted. Teagle 
did not stoop to reply. 

Successive Japanese victories following Pearl Harbor exposed 
to the American people the pitiful inadequacy of American military 
preparations. And so Jersey, together with more than twenty other 
petroleum companies, the American Petroleum Institute, and fifty- 
two common-carrier pipelines agreed to a consent decree in the 
pipeline case. Company executives reasoned that the hostile climate 
toward big business rendered it poor judgment to contest the suit. 

The second case instituted by the Justice Department against 
Jersey Standard became a traumatic experience for the entire 
corporation. The Justice Department contended that Jersey had 
hindered war production of synthetic rubber, had provided Ger- 
many with strategic industrial secrets, had cross-licensed patents, 
and had committed acts of disloyalty, not to mention violations of 
the antitrust laws. The indictment charged the company with sell- 
ing petroleum supplies to Japan and to Germany and Italian airlines 
in South America. While this case was being heard, President 
Roosevelt, on March 19, 1941, appointed Walter Teagle to the 
National Defense Mediation Board. Roosevelt sought men of 
established integrity to arbitrate the increasing number of labor 
disputes, all of which impeded the war effort. Walter Teagle again 
responded to the call of public service. | 

Assistant Attorney General Arnold had the duty of prosecuting 
this second case. Once again. the Jersev board faced an impossible 
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situation. To fight the case would allow Arnold and his aides an 
antitrust field day in a supercharged atmosphere. The allegation 
that the company had delayed production of synthetic rubber was 
both preposterous and ironic. Jersey had made efforts to expand 
that program, as Jesse Jones testified. Their corporate money had 
been used to buy research secrets from Farben, without which no 
research program in artificial rubber would have been feasible 
in 1942. Moreover, all these negotiations had been conducted more 
than a decade before Pearl Harbor. Furthermore, Jersey Stan- 
dard had made the basic patents available to other American firms. 
With these facts at hand, Teagle prepared to fight the case; he 
hoped that he would be allowed to testify. Davis came to Washing- 
ton to assist in the defense. 

Arnold milked the case for full effect, while bchind the scenes 
Harold L. Ickes—now wartime Petroleum Coordinator—and Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle waged a private war. Ickes wanted 
Biddle to suspend antitrust suits for the emergency period, so that 
company executives could busy themselves with production to aid 
the war effort. “Honest Harold” considered the involvement of key 
personnel in such cases a hindrance to his effort to provide ade- 
quate fuel and petro-chemicals for the Allies. Only after Roosevelt 
supported Ickes did Biddle agree to allow consent decrees and 
to suspend temporarily the antitrust laws, in order to encourage the 
companies to devote their undivided attention to the war effort. 

Company and Justice Department attorneys began to confer 
at length regarding such а consent decree. Teagle and other indi- 
viduals named in the suit violently objected to any such settlement. 
But Arnold reassured Jersey lawyers that if the company continued 
to cooperate, as it had done throughout the case, and if an agree- 
ment could be reached, then the files would be closed and Jersey 
would not have to appear before the Truman Committee. Teagle 
and those who believed that a consent decree would serve as an 
admission of guilt and unpatriotic motives on their part wanted to 
fight on. Farish, who had learned that Roosevelt intended to order 

all such suits called off because of the war, did not wish to be 
pressured into making a hasty decision. He wanted the case to con- 
tinue until the Roosevelt order, suspending antitrust suits for the 
duration of the war, reached Arnold. Arnold, in turn, determined 
to press to the conclusion. He demanded that the company make 
an immediate decision. Hence, considerable disagreement and 
bitterness reigned within the ranks of Jersev Standard’s leaders 


- over the next move. 
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Greatly agitated, Teagle drafted and redrafted a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. From the surviving copies it is abundantly evident 
that this once self-assured leader of опе of the world's mightiest 
institutions believed that his patriotism had been challenged. The 
unwarranted attack reduced him to almost trembling uncertainty. 
Finally, һе sent the President a letter, explaining why he believed 
that his service on the War Labor Board represented a conflict of 
interest, especiallv so in view of the still pending charges against 
him. He wrote: 


For five vears I have been in virtual retirement, having 
given up active business and I have devoted myself to such 
public service as has been asked of me. Nearly thirteen years 
ago when I was president of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), I entered into a contract with the I.G. Farben 
Company in behalf of our companv in order that we might 
get possession of some valuable oil processes which have 
since become a means of providing America with 100 octane 
gas, toluene and the basic patents for the development of 
synthetic rubber. I feel that the War, State and Navy De- 
partments which have been thoroughly familiar with our 
course will commend it as in the interests of our countrv and 
our national defense. 


When we made the contract in 1999 we were advised bv 
counsel that it was legal and we have proceeded in all supple- 
mentary transactions on what we felt was a sound legal basis 
as well as a basis that would benefit our own countrv's de- 
velopment with respect to oil and svnthetic rubber. 


It is now being sought to accuse us of retarding the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber. This has no foundation in fact 
whatsoever. 


Our attorneys tell us that the alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws were technical in nature and I believe they could 
be successfully defended in the courts. However, in order 
not to divert the time and energies of our Company's execu- 
tives in wartime and to be able to give undivided attention 
to the Standard Oil Company's war effort, we entered into 
negotiations with the anti-trust division through our attornevs 
with the object of reaching a prompt settlement that would 
protect the interests of all concerned. 


The terms of a consent decree have been worked out and, as 
I understand it, there is little if anv difference of opinion 
about them between the parties. But it is being urged that 
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entirely apart from the consent decree that I and two of my 
associates in the Company shall enter pleas of nolo con- 
tendere and pay fines as a virtual admission of personal guilt. 
It is also proposed by the Assistant Attorney General to air 
this whole matter soon before the Truman Committee of the 
Senate with a continuance of personal attack on me and 
other executives of the Company so that the assumption that 
the settlement in the form now being urged would dispose 
of the matter seems to be illusory. 


Under such circumstances clearly my continued service on 
the War Labor Board might readily prove an embarrassment 
to the Government and possibly to management generally 
whom you appointed me to represent. 


I do not see what beneficial result can come from seeking to 
attach to me or my two associates the stigma of a criminal 
charge for an alleged violation of a technical nature which 
occurred many years ago. It seems to me that the interest 
of the government and the ends of justice are adequately 
served by a civil suit or consent decree. 


But apparently the assistant attorney general thinks other- 
wise and he has made as one of the terms of the settlement 
a condition that I and my two associates shall subject our- 


selves to a criminal charge and then plead nolo contendere 
and pay fines. 


I am in a quandary because I do not think I should continue 
to serve on the War Labor Board under the cloud of ac- 
cusation which settlement in such form must inevitablv bring 
to the public mind with respect to me personally. 


I appreciate more than I can express the confidence you have 
bestowed in me. If necessary, however, I shall withdraw 
from service on the War Labor Board. I would do so with 
regret because I have felt recently, even more than at any 
time since 1 came to Washington and served on the old 
Labor Board in the NRA days, that the friendly settlement 
of labor disputes on a satisfactorv basis is one of the most 


important tasks ahead of us in bringing the war to a vic- 
torious end. 


Roosevelt, harassed with world problems, did not intervene. With 
his usual masterful equivocation, he replied only that he had dis- 
cussed the matter with Biddle and thev agreed that Teagle should 
continue to serve. 


Meanwhile, negotiations continued, and the attornevs finally 
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reached a settlement. The Justice Department agreed to drop its 
charges that the company had hindered synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, had traded with the enemy, or had committed any acts of dis- 
loyalty. The company was to terminate all contracts under question, 
release its patents on a royalty-free basis and submit to a fine of 
$50,000. Teagle, who did not take part in these negotiations, learned 
of their progress. He refused to budge, “Either we are guilty or 
we are not guilty,” he declared, “and 1 don't believe we are guilty.” 
Walter Teagle, Jr., told an interviewer later that while his father 
had always been a good Christian and had prayed often, in the 
troubled days of the consent decree he began to seek spiritual 
comfort more and more. 

The directors consulted the company attorneys; a negotiated 
settlement was recommended to prevent "diversion of the company's 
energy from the war effort.” The attorneys also pointed out that 
changed interpretations of the patent law rendered Jersey (and 
Teagle) vulnerable. This time, the "Big Board," all brought to 
Washington, held a famed and very heated midnight session. They 
overruled the chairman, and Teagle reluctantly accepted their 
decision. When Mott saw "The Boss" so distraught, he became ex- 
tremely angry; he called Farish and rebuked the president of 
Jersey as though he were a minor official. 

The consent decree expressly stating that "without trial or 
adjudication of any fact or law herein and without admission by 
any party in respect of such issue. . ." was signed on March 25, 
1942. At the same time, small fines were assessed against Teagle, 
Farish, and Howard. On March 26, Arnold said that the patent 
situation had been resolved and therefore, at the conclusion of the 
war, Jersey would no longer dominate the oil industry as it had 
done previously. 

At Jersey headquarters morale plummeted. Jersey rebuttals to 
accusations appeared in The Lamp, as did explanations of what 
the "consent decree" meant. Farish and R. T. "Bob" Haslam, a 
director, circulated a letter of explanation to all company employees. 
But house publications lacked both the circulation and appeal of 
PM and other inflammatory newspapers. 

Edward Е. Johnson, head of Jersey's legal department at that 
time, later related an interesting storv concerning the settlement 
of this case. Johnson wrote: 


As to Arnold, he and I got along well together. He was 
a crusader. seeking to obtain acceptance of economic views 
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he held. The Farben agrcement offered him an opportunity 
to further his cause. The atmosphere of war glamorized his 
efforts. In spite of his crusading spirit, I have no complaint 
about his handling of the negotiations leading to the Con- 
sent Decree. In insisting that the individual defendants pay 
fines, he was following a practice adopted long before the 
Farben matter became an issue. Amold spoke for those who 
had been in a posture similar to that involving Jerscy officers 
as being a duh with distinguished members. . . . 


Teagle desired no membership in any club founded by Arnold or 
others like him. The joint statement released by the Justice Depart- 
ment and Jersey Standard angered Jerseys board chairman, 
even though it clearly stated that ^war work was more important 
than court vindication.” While Teagle and others burned with 


indignation, Jersey's attorneys and most executives believed that 
their agony had ended. 


But for Jersey Standard, Room 318 of the Senate Office Building 
was Calvary. "Seldom has a U. S. business firm taken such a smear- 
ing as Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey got last week," reported 
Time Magazine, “Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
swung the rubber hose while the Truman Committee held the 
victim." 

One day after he approved the consent decree, Arnold, appear- 
ing before the Truman Committee, charged that Jersey had pre- 
vented the development of artificial rubber. Because of the 
Japanese conquests of the rubber producing areas, Arnold's charge 
received tremendous publicitv and led to public hearings on the 
rubber situation. 

Farish sat in the witness chair; Teagle hovered nearby. The 
normally bland face of the Texan appeared excited, and his eyes 
burned with unnatural brightness. Very often, his voice quavered, 
and once he shook a clenched fist. Teagle was not called to testify; 
he had helped to prepare Farish's answers, and there he sat, itching 
to tell what he knew. Farish ran through the evidence, refuting in 
detail the Amold charges, but interruptions by his questioners 
were so numerous that by noon of the second day of testimony, he 
had only reached page five of his prepared statement. He pointed 
out that Jersey's fluid catalytic cracking process, perfected in 1940, 
supplied ninety per cent of the high octane aviation gasoline re- 
quired by the war effort. Beginning in 1939. he noted. the company 
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had unsuccessfully tried to enlist the support of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Boards, the National Defense Advisory Committee, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee to build plants for the production of synthetic 
rubber. When the Japanese invaded the East Indies, the company 
unhesitatingly ordered the torch put to a $50 million investment in 
Sumatran refining facilities. Pre-war sales, of petroleum supplies 
to the Japanese and to the Brazilian-Italian airline had been ex- 
plicitly approved by the State Department. In fact, Jersey had in 
its files a letter of commendation from State for its cooperation in 
the delicate politico-economic maneuvers of the time. 

The Jersey men felt they had been doubled-crossed. Not only 
had they submitted to an agreement on patents that cost them 
many millions of dollars, but they had accepted a judgment of 
guilt which they did not deserve. Now, even after doing all this, 
they were being subjected to the most bitter kind of attack—after 
they had thought the affair had ended. To add to the frustration, 
the company and its people were engaged in the effort to make a 
monumental and critically important contribution to the war effort. 
In the top echelons of company command morale came close to 
cracking. No external signs appeared—no visible slackening of 
effort or of cooperation—but the ordeal of being made a scapegoat 
so flagrantly and so often generated increasing doubt about the 
integrity of the national administration. In his appearance before 
the Committee, Farish made an heroic effort to remain calm, but 
his true feelings surfaced at intervals, and they were not mild. 

During these hearings, in April, 1942, PM began an attack on 
Jersey and Teagle in a series of open letters, addressed to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., ostensibly designed to promote a stockholder re- 
bellion. The letters aired the charge that Jersey Standard had 
become "an ally of Hitler." 

At the stockholders meeting that year there was trouble. 
Customarily, stockholder meetings were held in the Grange Hall 
in Flemington, New Jersey. On this occasion, however, so many 
persons indicated they planned to attend that the meeting had 
to be moved to a tent. There, the leading executives of the company 
—Teagle, Farish, and Howard—listened for several hours to rabid 
denunciations regarding the administration of company affairs. 
Not all stockholders joined in this bitter criticism; among this 
group was the very prominent James W. Gerard, former Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Germany. Though a friend of Teagle, 
Gerard had frequently raised questions about the companys 
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policies. Therefore, he completely surprised the Jersey leaders when 
he rose and eloquently defended their position in the Farben case. 
His speech helped ease the tension considerably. 


The soul-searing experience of wartime investigations brought 
a change in Jersey's public posture. Haslam addressed a letter to 
the customers of the company over his name as vice president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The answers in this 
letter were directed to the questions raised by Thurman Arnold. 
But even before that letter reached the consumers, the company 
drew more attention in hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Patents, chaired by Homer T. Bone. Again Arnold went through his 
charges. 

The attacks directed at John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his family 
led him to call Farish’s office. He asked Farish to send someone 
knowledgeable about the Farben affair to discuss it with him. 
Farish asked Ed Johnson to see Mr. Rockefeller. 

Johnson never forgot what happened: 


Mr. Rockefeller asked, ‘Mr. Johnson, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from Standard stockholders and others, 
asking if I would intervene in the matter of the German 
patents. I don’t know whether I will or not. I want to ask 
you one question: Is there a moral issue involved?’ I replied, 
“Mr. Rockefeller, 1 have studied every aspect of the case 
from the original contracts until now. I believe I am informed 
about them and the issues involved. I can assure you, no 
moral issue is involved. I will be glad to answer any questions 
about any part of these Jersey contracts.’ Mr. Rockefeller 
then terminated the conversation, ‘I don’t know what I will 
do, but there are no further questions.’ The whole conversa- 
tion took no more than five minutes. 


Mr. Rockefellers investigation confirmed Johnson's conviction that 
no moral issue had been involved, and Rockefeller took no 
action. 

But all these charges adversely affected Jersey sales. Refutations 
of the accusations apparently did not convince the customers. 
Haslam informed the "Big Board" that satisfactory future sales 
depended completely on improved public relations. The "Big 
Board” acted swiftly. Experienced public relations experts and 
counsel gathered at the Jersey headquarters. Haslam took charge. 
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The company hired Earl Newsom, a public relations consultant, 
to advise them. Newsom and Haslam agreed that despite Teagle's 
and Bedford's efforts to improve public relations, no effective organi- 
zation for handling publicity had been established at Jersey. 

Even before Standard leaders could appear before the Bone 
Committee, the cartel and patents conspiracy charge was again 
aired in hearings of another committec—that of Senator Guy M. 
Gillette—formed to investigate the sources of butadiene. So, on 
advice of Haslam and Newsom, Farish held a press conference. 
Reporters flocked to the "Big Board" room. Farish announced 
striking improvements in the catalytic cracking plant at Baton 
Rouge, fielded questions easily, and received widespread favorable 
publicity. Thereafter, Jersey used professional counsel in present- 
ing its views to the public—soon they had their own staff of experts. 
And both the Cillette Committee and the Bone Committee cleared 
Jersey and Teagle of any wrongdoing. 

During Teagle's twenty years as Jersey's chief executive, public 
relations had developed into a fine art. But while Teagle, Farish, 
and Bedford had been cognizant of the need for presenting thc 
company's achievements to the public, most Jersey leaders re- 
treated from that position. Years later, Teagle was asked "whose 
baby was P.R. [Public Relations]?" He replied, "I don't know, but 
it damn certainly was not mine." Nor did he ever change his view- 
point as stated in The Lamp in 1937: 


No one 'handles our public relations. We do not regard 
them as something that can be segregated, departmented, 
assigned floor space and dismissed as a job. . . . More than 
anything else, the behavior of representatives directly con- 
tacting customers shapes the picture which the average 
person carries in his mind. The sine quo non of continuous 
good public relations in a corporation is right thinking on 
the part of management. If there is anything wrong at the 
top, no amount of effort can make the business look other 
than it is over an extended period of time. 


Wallace E. Pratt, who at the time of the hearings served on the 
"Big Board," wrote many years later: 


And, to our dismay, we found ourselves utterly unable to 
convince these critics of the facts... . We finally realized 
that we simply did not possess complete and unimpeachable 
records of all our relationships with the Germans. . . . Ё have 
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come, in short, to rate as indispensable to the successful oil- 
man a thorough knowledge of the corporation he directs. 
Historv . . . offers the businessman wisdom. 


Walter Teagle never could have been classified as an historian, 
but he alone of the Jersey men present at these hearings had the 
perspective—the long view of Jersey—that enabled one to fully 
understand the great company's past. Tragically, Senatorial hearings 
in wartime provided no forum for him. 

The New York Times maintained that Jersey had completely 
disproved Amold’s charges about delaying the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. One reporter irreverently inquired what kind of 
treason was it that gave the nation Buna rubber, synthetic toluol, 
and 100 octane gasoline? Truman, in his Memoirs, listed the many 
real achievements of his committee, but with commendable honesty 
he did not include among these the charges of treason that in 
1942 were flung in the face of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). 

Many years later, Edward F. Johnson related a postscript to 
the hearings. Johnson's view was that Arnold's testimony before 
the Truman Committee "after the Decree . . . caused the trauma 
suffered by Mr. Teagle.” Some months after the Truman Com- 
mittee hearings, Arnold called Johnson and invited him to breakfast 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Arnold liked to eat around 7:00 AM and 


Johnson rose very early to make the trip from Scarsdale. where 
he lived. to New York Citv, He said. 


He [Arnold] wished to talk to me concerning an item in the 
press, quoting a comment made by Senator [Robert] La 
Follette, Jr., criticizing Jersey for a statement made [by] a 
'spokesman' for the company. Mr. Arnold asked me about the 
matter and suggested that I have a talk with the Senator 
saying that he would ask La Follette to see me. He remarked 
at the meeting that the Jersev matter had lost its sex appeal. 


Johnson later met with La Follette, and nothing came of the inci- 


dent. Jersey could now let its executives run the company and aid 
the war effort. 


А It was a classic case of its kind, full of lessons, full of implica- 
tions, and with tragic personal undertones. In November, 1942, 
Farish was fatally stricken at Millhrank. where he and Teagle had 
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gone to hunt and to recuperate from the great emotional strain of 
the hearings. But those who knew Farish well said that he died 
eight months earlier in Room 318 of the Senate Office Building. 
Intimates noted that Teagle's stoicism, which over a period of forty 
years had been completely unflinching, disintegrated in the face 
of what he considered to be an attack not only upon his business 
leadership but upon his patriotism and personal honor as well. He 
became extremely nervous and self-conscious, avoiding personal 
contacts when he could, and submitting to them with acute dis- 
comfort when he could not. He told Frank Mott that he could not 
face the stockholders at the 1942 annual meeting. When the time 
came, he was bullied and coaxed into attending, but Mott noticed 
on the way over to Flemington that Teagle was fumbling with his 
briefcase aimlessly, opening it and shuffling the papers every few 
minutes. His agitation subsided somewhat when, after being soundly 
criticized by some of the stockholders, he received a standing 
ovation, following the Gerard speech. But his family and friends 
were deeply concerned about his health, especially those who knew 
of the unspoken threat of heart fibrillation, first detected in “The 
Boss” by an insurance examiner ten years earlier. 

The harrowing ordeal in Washington climaxed a developing 
crisis in Teagle’s relations with the men whom he had led for so 
many years. He had not wanted to accept the board chairmanship, 
and almost every fear he entertained about the post had been 
realized. Teagle had certainly not expected to play an active 
managerial part after 1937, but it was not really in his nature to do 
otherwise. He stayed away from more and more board meetings, 
finally attending only when invited and sometimes not even then. 
This, of course, merely had the effect of accentuating his re- 
moteness. 

The real damage lay beneath the surface, invisible to most, 
but it is clear that the events of 1942 killed any desire Teagle 
might have had to continue longer in office; emotionally and 
physically he was spent. With characteristic dignity, however, he 
admitted to only the most routine reasons for his decision to retire. 
He pointed out that he had wished to do so for some time but the 
board had refused to accept his resignation. When Jersey estab- 
lished the policy of making retirement compulsory at age 65, 
Teagle had a few months to go, but in November of 1942, Everit 
Sadler and other directors were scheduled to retire, and Teagle 
stated that this would be an appropriate time for him to step down 
as well. He also, for the second time that year. tendered Roosevelt 
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a resignation from the War Labor Board. On May 26, 1942, the 
Presidents notebook shows the entry, "Walter Teagle a must for 
Wednesday. He would like it off the record.” What the two men 
discussed is not known; however, in view of the medical reasons 
Teagle advanced, Roosevelt had no option but to accept Teagle's 
resignation. The President wrote. 


I do want you to know how much 1 appreciate the long 
months of hard work that you have put in down here and 
the very sincere and valuable contributions you have made 
to the war effort . . . a little later on T hope we can find an 
opportunitv to talk things over. 


The end of Walter Clark Teagle's business career came quietly. 
It also marked the end of an era. Everyone seemed to recognize the 
meaning of his retirement. Teagle refused to allow any fanfare; 
there would be no ceremony, no speeches, no farewell dinners. The 
December, 1942, issue of The Lamp carried a short and factual an- 
nouncement. Many tales could have been told, but one statement 
seemed to summarize a great deal. Teagle, the editor said, had 
been a square-shooter. For “The Boss.” this kind of eulogy was the 
only one that had real meaning. 


Once the decision to retire had been made, Teagle refused to be 
tempted into exceptions, although requests for his services came 
from every quarter. The directorships in White Motors, Coca Cola, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York all had been termi- 
nated. He did, however, continue to serve until 1944 as vice chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Council for the Department of Com- 
merce, one of the few veterans of the first Council formed by Dan 
Roper in June of 1933. These final chapters in a long record of 
public service yielded much frustration, for Teagle had little use 
for advisory committee work. He accepted without comment the 
grudging respect of the commentators who had so severely casti- 
gated him not too many years earlier. The Jersey giant, said 
columnists Pearson and Allen, knew no fear. They described him 
as dynamic and two-fisted and at his best when the going was 
rough. 

Retirement also brought the deep pleasure of association with 
men he liked—men such as Walter Edge, Garrard Winston, Bob 
Woodruff, Jake France, Jim Bell. the Noves brothers—Nick and 
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Jansen—" Red" Deuprec, Percy Johnston, Dudley Mills, and Enders 
M. Voorhees. Friendships had always meant much to Teagle, but 
never so much as during this difficult period of transition. How- 
ever, "The Boss" never commented that his life differed in any 
way from the day when he had marched down the corridors of 26 
-Broadway and had taken command of Mr. Hockefeller's company. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


"THE MOST SATISFYING 
EXPERIENCE OF MY LIFE” 


AFTER graduation from Cornell University, in 1899, Teagle 

began a long career of service to that institution. In 1924 he 
became a trustee, and though unable to attend all meetings, he 
often communicated with the administration by telephone and 
correspondence. Over a period of fifty years, he exchanged letters 
with four Comell presidents—Livingston Farrand, C. W. de Kiewiet 
(acting), Edmund E. Day, and Deane W. Malott. Livingston Far- 
rand and Walter Teagle shared a common interest—fly fishing. They 
exchanged notes—and flies. 

Teagle also wrote to Cornell presidents about the health prob- 
lems of his dogs. Uniformly, these letters were referred to the 
proper professor of veterinary medicine for answer. Throughout 
his life, Teagle assisted greatly in upgrading the library of the 
veterinary school. 

Beginning in 1927, Teagle contributed $18,000 annually to Cor- 
nell. Both he and Rowena frequently gave to the institution cash 
or stock, to be either held or used at the discretion of the Board of 
Trustees. The Jersey president influenced some of his friends, among 
them John M. Olin, the Noyes brothers, and other Cornell alumni, 
to contribute to a salary endowment fund. Cornell had two accounts, 
entitled, “Anonymous Fund Number 1” and “Anonymous Fund 
Number 7,” to which the Teagles contributed directly. (These were 
their accounts.) At times, Frank Mott and later Mary Williams 
would send such contributions, usually accompanied bv a letter 
saying that "The Boss" had gone hunting or fishing or to Europe 
and had directed them to send the gift. Illustrative of the dimen- 
sions of these gifts were the ones of $68,000 in July, 1954, and of 
$135,000 in Juue, 1958. Fund Number J helped Соте maintain 
a high level of scholarly instruction. Characteristically, Teagle never 
flinched when in 1929 "The Boy" could not matriculate at Cornell 
due to poor scores in Algebra and French. He made no special plea. 
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The incident neither diminished his love for the institution nor his 
contributions to it. In that same year, Teagle was elected to the 
Medical College Council, and, in 1930, to the Committee on In- 
crease of Revenues for the College of Engineering. Two years later, 
he became chairman of a committee to raise $1.5 million for the 
further development of science at the burgeoning institution, 


Both Walter and Rowena Teagle derived much pleasure from 
assisting Cornell. In 1942, after he retired from Jersey, Teagle’s 
interest continued, and so did his trusteeship. At that time, the 
Teagles decided that they wanted to make a large gift to the school; 
Rowena first thought of donating a new library building. However, 
another alumnus had already done that. So they made contribu- 
tions to "Anonymous Fund Number 7" while continuing to discuss 
what purpose they wanted it to serve. On June 13, 1949, Cornell’s 
president, Edmund E. Day, and chairman of the Greater Cornell 
Fund Campaign Committee, John L. Collyer, revealed that the 
previously unknown donors of a $1.5 million gift were Walter and 
Rowena Teagle. The Teagles then added another $1 million to 
their gift and earmarked it for a men’s sports building. 

As was his wont, “The Boss” became involved in supervising 
the erection of “his” building. At his direction and expense, R. M. 
Mueller, Cornell's grounds superintendent and planner, toured 
fifty colleges examining similar structures. Teagle insisted that the 
building have two swimming pools, rowing machines for crewmen, 
and comparable facilities and equipment for other sports. The 
building contained 1,490,000 cubic feet of space. 

The dedication of Teagle Hall, on May 17, 1954, provided a 
gala occasion for Walter and “Reenie.” Teagle made a brief and 
pointed speech, indicating his pleasure at being able to aid Cornell 
and giving full credit for the idea of the gift to Mrs. Teagle. He 
stated that he liked the thought of Teagle Hall being used daily 
by all 7,500 Cornell students, for he believed strongly in physical 
exercise and had always been interested in intercollegiate and in- 
tramural athletics. The administration and the students outdid 
themselves during and after the presentation. At the conclusion of 
the festivities, Teagle rose and with his heavy black cane led the 
band in playing the Alma Mater. Then he toured the plant. In 


retrospect, he frequently stated that he believed the gift to be a 
practical investment, 
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Walter Teagles love of dogs eventually led him to make 
another contribution to Cornell. He and his hunting companions 
were always understandably interested in their dogs' health. Marvin 
Sasser, superintendent at Norias, once said that even when they 
kept one hundred dogs there, Teagle remembered the name, age, 
record, and condition of each. Bob Woodruff, Farish, Edge, and 
Teagle frequently mentioned dogs by name in their correspondence 
with each other. When any of them reported a sick animal, the 
symptoms were described and, if а dog died, the men expressed 
concern. The members of Norias Club, especially Teagle, became 
troubled over the heartworm parasite and other dog diseases. At 
Teagles suggestion, Dr. I. M. Hayes left the Auburn University 
School of Veterinary Medicine and moved to Albany, Georgia, near 
Norias Plantation, where he began research on the heartworm 
parasite. There, he could easily take care of the dogs owned bv 
Teagle, Woodruff, Thompson, Farish, and Edge and continue the 
research closer to his patrons. The best available information in- 
dicates that Teagle, Woodruff, and Farish continued to support 
Hayes' research until around 1940, when he died. In 1943, Teagle 
wrote from Norias to Harry J. Heflin, complaining that he "had bad 
luck this year with my puppies," and he continued, "you see there 
are no real vets left in this locality and the youngsters have suffered 
for that reason." Parasites and other dog diseases troubled Teagle 
and his Norias dog handlers, B. A. Alagood and Ben W. Breedlove, 
for many vears. Teagle also kept many dogs at Lee Shore and 
they, too, required and received expert attention. 

The heartworm parasite continued to be the principal dog 
killer. Perhaps Teagle realized now that long-range research could 
be handled better under the auspices of a veterinary school. He 
turned to Cornell. Then he approached his close friends for support 
in establishing a research laboratory for diseases of dogs at the 
Cornell Veterinary College. Asa Knowles, vice president in charge 
of University Development at that time, wrote him on October 
25, 1950, acknowledging a gift of Coca Cola stock, valued at $5,048- 
‚14, for the laboratory. He added that Teagle's contribution would 
help make the school "one of the foremost centers on diseases of 
animals anywhere in the world." Teagle later contributed an ad- 
ditional $15,000 for the building and other sums to support con- 
tinuing research. 

When Teagle endorsed a "drive," he expected full cooperation 
from his friends and associates, Thus. virtuallv all of his hunting 
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companions subscribed large amounts to this project—Bob Wood- 
ruff, Walter Edge, Jacob France, “Red” Deupree, and others. If 
they failed to make regular payments of their pledges, Frank Mott 
or Mary Williams wrote gentle reminders. If necessary to spur the 
laggards, Teagle wrote a personal note asking them to pay. 
Doctors of Veterinary Medicine who graduated from Cornell 
joined in the drive, as did dog food manufacturers. Within two 
years, funds were raised to build and cquip a laboratory adjoining 
a building already in use for research on dogs. In July, 1950, 
Volume I, Number I, of a “Newsletter, Research Laboratory for 
Diseases of Dogs” was mailed to Teagle. The building opened 
in the fall of that year; research scientists were employed, and 


research began on the problem of heartworm, as well as other 
diseases. 


Walter Teagle served as Cornell trustee for thirty years, from 
1924 to 1954; thereafter, he was named trustee emeritus. During 
that time he spent many hours on university affairs, principally 
in raising money. The records of Cornell University indicate that the 
Teagles personally contributed $3,335,860 to that institution, ex- 
clusive of occasional gifts of rare books or manuscripts to the 
libraries. Of equal importance to Cornell was the fact that Teagle 
directed the attention of his many well-to-do friends to his Alma 
Mater. 

On one occasion, Teagle's fund raising activities for Cornell 
created a painful break with an old friend and college roommate. 
In 1928, he wrote Hayward Kendall, suggesting that he join the 
Club of Cornell, an organization of alumni who contributed $1,000 
annually to the school. Kendall discussed his reaction to the letter 
with a friend—W. P. Beazell, editor of the New York World—and 
decided to write Teagle. At that time, Kendall had become en- 
gaged in a personal vendetta—a letter writing crusade, attacking 
co-education and the college fraternity system, and supporting 
prohibition. Teagle's letter of solicitation gave Kendall an oppor- 
tunity to advance—so he thought—all three causes. He sent a copy 
of his letter to Beazell, who remarked in reply, "Your letter to 
Teagle is gorgeous" and indicated that he would publish it, if 
Teagle did not object. The letter irritated Teagle. Kendall wrote 

that if Teagle was afraid to become involved in his campaigns, 
“Т can write another letter to you in vour official capacity as 
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a trustee of the University. . . . This would keep your skirts 
clear if you are in a tired frame of mind." Kendall went on: 


I refuse to get steamed up over Cornell, . . . All you have 
is a group of inharmonious buildings in a glorious setting— 
a silly undemocratic, un-Christian fraternity system, and a 
large mass of unwelcome, misplaced women called Co-Eds. 
.. . And who the devil can get the date of the Norman 
Invasion or the French irregular verbs in his mind when a 
bare-kneed cutie, scented with "Christmas Night," is sitting 
just across the aisle?" 


Kendall wrote with a flourish: "The only legacy I am certain I 
received from that institution of learning was the licker [sic] habit. 
It took me quite a few years to get over it. And quite frankly, I 
could have acquired this same habit in two years at Harvard, while 
it took me four at Cornell" He offered to give Cornell $1 million 
if it would abolish fraternities and co-education. 

Teagle replied that only the president of Cornell had the 
authority to initiate any changes. He concluded, 


Under no circumstances am I willing to be drawn into any 
newspaper controversy with you on this subject. If to satisfv 
your own insatiable craving for newspaper publicity, you 
want to have your letter[s] printed in the Меш York World 
thev could onlv be addressed to President Farrand. 


Kendall did just that—his letter, addressed to Farrand, ap- 
peared in the New York World. Teagle refused to comment on the 
letters further. Farrand, too, said nothing. Teagle did send a copy 
of the story to the Cornell president, and in jest added that if there 
was a way to appease Kendall immediately, it should be done. it 
was his opinion that a umiversity president should never fail to 
call the bluff of an alumnus who offered to give a million dollars 
to his school, even when the proposal appeared to be ridiculous. 
More seriously, Teagle said, the Kendall letter should be ignored. 

This teapot tempest created much merriment at 26 Broadway 
and in Ivy League circles. As usual, Teagle said nothing publicly. 


The Teagles generosity became legendary not only at Cornell 
but elsewhere. The circle of people benefiting from their largesse 
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grew legion. There seemed to be a continuous outpouring of chari- 
table acts. Many a quiet and often a very large Joan went un- 
recorded to people in and on the fringes of their world who were 
in need. Few of them were repaid, and the Teagles did not expect 
them to be. They also channeled a steady stream of gifts to such 
institutions as the Sick Children’s Hospital in Toronto. 

In some cases, when friends would have preferred not to 
accept a gift, they found it most difficult to refuse. Acquaintances 
who visited at any of the Teagle homes received presents of candy, 
fruit, lowers eggs, and chickens; close friends believed any wedding 
anniversary er birthday to be incomplete without a note, telegram, 
or cable followed by a thoughtful and carefully selected gift from 
the Teagles. The “Pension List” included the great, the near great, 
and just plain people; all of them received at intervals salmon, 
quail, pheasant, turkeys, hams, or whatever else "The Boss" thought 
they might enjoy. 

Ed Johnson once related an experience with the Teagles that 
occurred after he first moved from the Baltimore division to 26 
Broadway. At one time, Johnson, Guy Wellman, and thc Teagles 
were in London at the same time. The Jersey president always 
sttved at t Ritz, and the lawyers reported to him there. After 
havis coinsluded their mission, Wellman went to France, and 
Johnson called on "The Boss" to tell him that he planned to return 
to the United States the next day. Then the Teagles took charge. 


‘eagle said to me, ‘With whom are you travelling? And I 
replied, ‘Nobody.’ Teagle asked, ‘When are you leaving? 
And I told him. He called his secretary and asked him if he 
had cancelled that cabin on the German boat. The man 
said, no, he hadn't but he was going to [do it] that morning 
He said, ‘Don’t do it. Hold it for Ed Johnson.’ Then he tumed 
to me and said, ‘Don’t go. You've been working over here like 
hell. You need a rest. What I want you to do is take off and 
enjoy a weck in London and take your time. Then go to 
Southampton with us and ride back.’ I had a delightful time 
in London and then joined the Teagles on the trip to 
Southampton. When I got to my excellent cabin, the first 
package delivered was a ten-pound box of candy from Mrs. 
Teagle. Shortly thereafter, a cabin boy appeared, carrying 
on a silver tray an engraved invitation from Mrs. Teagle 
for cocktails with the family. 1 went down and had a couple 
of cocktails and at the proper time decided I would leave. 
Mr. and Mrs. Teagle said. ‘No. We don't know vou at all. 
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We would like to know more about you, now that you are 
with Standard. Come sit with us, we will arrange it with the 
captain, and we insist. So all the way across during the 
voyage I ate with the Teagles, and Mrs. Teagle even ar- 
ranged to have a deck chair for me next to Walter, so that 
we could talk shop whenever we wanted to. 


Johnson believed this to be the Teagles’ way of operating—an 
unpretentious effort to have guests and friends enjoy every com- 
fort they could make available. Every one of Teagle's friends and 
associates, when interviewed. commented nostalgicallv on this 
trait of the Teagles. 

Walter and Rowena Teagle financed many charities їп Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and contributed generouslv to charitable funds 
there and in New York. There was, in fact, an impulsive quality to 
their giving. Fortunately, when "The Boss" hired Frank Mott, he 
acquired a buffer who screened the many requests for aid. Mott 
appeared to have an unerring instinct for detecting unworthy 
organizations and individuals. But even he occasionally admitted 
in letters to friends that he had followed "The Boss'" instructions 
with reluctance and that he had argued for hours [three hours on 
one occasion] against a particular contribution. Indeed, it was for- 
tunate that Teagle seldom carried cash money in large amounts 
because of his propensity for believing "hard-luck" stories. Usually, 
he had in his pockets only poker or bridge winnings. In only one 
respect could his attitude toward giving be considered ambivalent. 
Like Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., he was reputed to be a poor “tipper;” 
and, as had his venerable associate and friend, he delighted in 
"haggling" over every purchase he made for Jersey. 

Philanthropy provided for Teagle in retirement another outlet 
for his energies. For more than forty years he had led an extremely 
active life at Jersey. Had he not been flexible and a man of broad 
interests, the void created when he finally severed this relationship 
would have destroyed him. Hunting and fishing had always meant 
pleasure to Teagle, but a man with so much energy, so well or- 
ganized, and with so tidy a mind needed an absorbing task—he 
needed something to manage. The chief substitute for Jersey be- 
came a new venture—organized giving. 


There was in Teagle a hard core of religious orthodoxy, and 
he frequently stated that he owed much of his success to having 
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been reared in “a good Christian family.” He served as vestryman 
of Christ Church at Greenwich, and though he was not a regular 
churchgoer, he attended often and with a strong sense of dedica- 
tion. Rarely did anything interfere with his observing the Sabbath. 
One of his fishing companions once remarked that the onlv time 
Teagle ever raised his voice to him occurred when he arrived 
noisily at a fishing cabin on a Sunday morning while Teagle and 
Percv Johnston were conducting religious services. It is evident 
that Teagle considered himself a humble instrument of the Creator, 
though he never articulated his beliefs. And his charitv, while 
instinctive, was grounded in religious precepts. 

Organized giving for Teagle stemmed from his observation and 
knowledge of Jersey. Under his leadership, aided by labor expert 
Clarence J. Hicks, and with the enthusiastic support of both Rocke- 
fellers (Sr. and Jr.), Jersey Standard, in 1918, had instituted one 
of the most ambitious programs of employee benefits and labor— 
management relations to be found anywhere. No program, how- 
ever, could encompass every need. From time to time, Hicks brought 
special hardship cases to the attention of the “Big Board” for 
action. At first, Teagle thought that Jersey should set up a per- 
manent fund for this purpose, to be administered by the Industrial 
Relations Department. After reflection, he changed his opinion. 

One day, Hicks sought permission from Teagle to approach 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and ask for a grant of money for several 
special cases where the need was great. “Hicks,” said Teagle, “I don't 
think this is a proper request for vou to make of Mr. Rockefeller, but 
I do think you have a worthy cause. I have set aside a sum of money 
in my will to take care of this." Teagle then took care of the im- 
mediate need and continued to study what to do for those who had 
to be helped. 

Teagles early wills did, indeed, provide funds to assist needy 
employees of the vast corporation he headed. His interest in the 
workers had been evidenced for many years; on oil field inspec- 
tion tours, he shook the hands of hundreds of employees, and he 
remembered many of them. When meeting them, he discussed 
Jersey affairs with them on a man-to-man basis, and when he re- 
turned to a field or plant, he never failed to inquire about the men 
he remembered. During his years as Jersey's chieftain, he remained 
approachable to everyone, Small wonder then that when he headed 
that company, morale soared. News of misfortune or disaster that 

had befallen employees distressed Teagle greatly, especially when 
he learned that despite Jersey’s ever-improving compensation pro- 
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gram, they still did not have sufficient funds to pay hospital bills. 
Teagle made provisions for money to take care of deserving retired 
Jersev emplovees or their dependents, and he also provided a fund 
for college scholarships. The executors of his will were to pass on 
all grants. He aranged that one of these executors be from Cornell, 
one be an active Jersey administrator, and the third be chosen from 
the ranks of ex-Jersev leaders. 

Teagle had always admired both John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and 
Rockefeller, Jr., and he liked the idea of continuous, organized giv- 
ing to worthwhile projects and institutions. So long as the senior 
Rockefeller lived, Teagle visited him several times each year. With 
John D., Jr., the relationship was much closer. For many years, 
the vounger Rockefeller occasionally dropped by the president's 
office to consult on plans. Thus, Teagle knew first hand about the 
Rockefellers’ foundation, philanthropies, and grants. 

Frank Mott also knew much about the Rockefellers, In 1942, 
when Teagle announced his intention of stepping down as chair- 
man of the board, Mott, who by this time had again entered 
the army, sensed the need of "The Boss" for a post-retirement 
project. Why not, he asked, set up a foundation and enjov the 
satisfaction of administering the assistance program? Teagle studied 
Mott's proposal. He liked it, and so did Bill Farish. who offered to 
participate—but death intervened. 

On May 22, 1944, the Walter Clark Teagle Foundation was 
incorporated under the laws of Connecticut. After this charter 
was granted, Teagle changed his will and substituted for the pro- 
grams set forth in it the bequests to the Teagle Foundation. Three 
directors were provided for in the charter; Dr. Edmund E. Day, 
president of Cornell University; Jersey director Frank W. Pierce: 
and Walter Clark Teagle. Day, who had served for some time as 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation, proved a kev figure in estab- 
lishing Teagle's philanthropic venture and guiding it during the 
earlv years. Pierce had worked with and succeeded Hicks in labor 
relations and had onlv recently been elevated to the "Big Board." 

His most useful experience for the Foundation derived from work 
as the Executive Assistant to the President (Jersey) for Employee 
Relations. Foundation headquarters were established in one room 
of an office suite Teagle engaged for his personal use on the 
fifteenth floor of 30 Rockefeller Plaza. The building had been 
Jersey Standard's central home since 1930, and Teagle liked the idea 
of continuing to work there after severing his formal connections 
with the company. That, too, helped to case the transition to private 
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life. [The Foundation at present occupies the same space with Mr. 
Teagle's furniture still being used.] 

It is significant that Teagle, when asked to name the one thing 
in his career that he enjoyed the most, unhesitatingly pronounced 
working with the Foundation "the most satisfying experience of my 
life.” The specified purpose of the Foundation was to take care of 
needy and deserving Jersey employees, who had expenses not 
covered by the emplovee benefit program, and to assist those who 
had exhausted their compensation. Help could also be rendered 
to those employees with invalid wives or crippled children. The 
Foundation supported either Jersey employees or children of 
Jersey employees who desired a college education, but who could 
not comfortably finance it. Hospitals and institutions engaged in 
medical research and charitable or religious institutions were also 
eligible for grants. No director of the Foundation could profit 
from апу of its activities, nor receive any compensation for serving. 
Bv-laws governed the number of members and could be changed 
by vote of the majority of the directorate, which was to have at 
least three members and could have no more than five. 

Until he became incapacitated, Teagle presided at the meetings 
of the Foundaticn, and these sessions resembled those he had 
conducted when he chaired the “Big Board.” Mary Williams served 
as secretarv. Motions were dulv debated and the minutes prop- 
erly recorded and distributed. All personal applications to be 
considered had been first sent to the president of the particular 
Jersev affiliate for certification of emplovment status. Next, thev 
came to the Foundation's board for approval. Scholarship applica- 
tions were sent to the Foundation bv Jersev affiliates with recom- 
mendations by the respective presidents. Those approved by the 
board, went to the presidents of the respective colleges, who in- 
vestigated the applicants’ status and, if accepted, reported back the 
amount needed to finance the students’ educational program. Then 
the list of recipients circulated among the board members for in- 
formation. The directors required that strict budgetary procedures 
be adhered to and properlv reported. 

Bishop Henry К. Sherrill of Boston, Chairman of the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, and Dr. Samuel McRea 
Calvert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ [F.C.C.C.] in America, approached Mott, to see whether 
Teagle would provide assistance to that organization's funds for 

ung veterans of World War II who wanted to enter the Ministry. 
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After Mott talked to them and to "eagle, а small initial. award 
was made. However, when over 2,100 men applied for aid, the 
grant had to bc increased. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, the emi- 
nent divine, and a good friend of Teagle’s, helped with that pro- 
gram. Rowena Teagle also became vitally interested in this plan— 
as she had in several other activities of the Foundation. 

In 1945, the Foundation's bv-laws were amended to increase 
the board to four members; Frank Mott, just returned from the 
Armv, became a director, and treasurer. In 1946, the board again 
was enlarged, and Walter Teagle, Jr., became the fifth member. 
Later, when Piercc resigned for reasons of health, Jake France 
joined the board. 

Day, Teagle, and Mott soon received an amazing variety of 
requests for assistance. Then the grant program began to unfold. 
Scholarships, awarded to Cornell and to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, provided for undergraduate and graduate training, 
while those at Harvard included only the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Union Theological Seminary, too, had Teagle 
scholars. Grants were made to church organizations, to hospitals, 
research laboratories, and other institutions. The F.C.C.C. radio 
broadcasts received aid, as did Dr. Peale's own program. A pioneer 
program on methods of detecting breast cancer, financed by the 
Foundation, began at Cornell. This later grew into a cancer preven- 
tion program. Soon, a number of medical schools began research 
on tic douloureux and Parkinsonism—the latter a disease which 
Teagles mother had endured. Gradually, reports to the grantors 
flowed back, and as news of the Foundation spread. more applica- 
tions arrived. Some of these, Mott rejected peremptoriallv after 
having checked the details—he could always "spot phonies.” 

Between 1944 and 1954, Teagle gave $827,407.70 to the Founda- 
tion. During that same period, 568 employees or their children 
applied for scholarships, and 279 received grants. Grants also 
went to Yale Divinity School and to the General Theological 
Seminary. During that decade, the Foundation gave $229,050 to 
medical research; $187,356.09 to needy individuals; and $58,000 to 
miscellaneous worthy causes. Interestingly enough, all administra- 
tive expenses for the ten-vear period totalled onlv $72,752.19. 

The fifteen-year report merely showed sums expended and did 
not include the money Teagle added to the endowment, but by 
May, 1959, $2,414,341.41 had been allocated, with the principal 
portion going to scholarships. Medical research, needy individuals, 
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and religious institutions ranked next on the scale. Berea College 
in Kentucky had become one of the schools to which the Founda- 
tion provided money for deserving students. 

The Teagle Foundation received from the Teagles, before 1969, 
$20,153,712 (ledger value). Dividends, interest, and capital gains 
increased the amount to $30,595,005. The Foundation had disbursed 
almost $12 million, leaving an uncommitted fund balance of $18,- 
603,378. The Rice and Tulane universities were declared eligible for 
Teagle scholarship candidates. The Claremont, California, Colleges 
were also added, effective in 1970-1971. The Foundation contributed 
$100,000 to Cornell University for the Frank W. Pierce Memorial 
Lectures in Industrial and Labor Relations. Another gift of $100,000 
went to the Walter C. Teagle, Jr., Memorial Boys’ Club of New 
York. Ву 1969, Teagle scholarships across the twenty-five vears 
numbered 1,571. Wake Forest University had received $600.000 for 
its Bowman Gray School of Medicine, to establish the Walter C. 
Teagle Chair in Neurology, and Cornell Medical College was 
awarded $500,000 for scholarships. 

Beginning in 1958, as a direct result of Rowena Teagle's inter- 
est, the Foundation instituted a personal aid program for student 
nurses in three hospitals near Lee Shore. In 1962 this program ex- 
panded, to provide a nurses' scholarship program available at апу 
accredited school in the United States or Canada. Before 1962, 
Teagle's close associate, Mary R. Williams, and his old friend, 
George Walden, joined the Foundation board, then enlarged to 
seven members and in January, 1962, Mott had been elected 
president to replace Mr. Teagle. 

During the formative years, the Foundation provided a worth- 
while challenge to Teagle, enabling him to exercise his decision 
making capacities. It early became obvious that the work interested 
him deeply and yielded him many satisfactions. Philanthropy 
engrossed Teagle more and morc. "If there is anything in my past 


career that I can be justly proud of,” he once said, “it is the Teagle 
Foundation and its administration." 


NOTES ON SOURCES. Volume previously cited in full, used in 
this chapter: Hicks, My Life in Industrial Relations. 

Special collections: The Teagle Foundation Collection  (in- 
cluding printed periodical reports of the Teagle Foundation); 
the Business History Foundation Collection; the Gibb Collection. 

Oral and written interviews: Edward F. Johnson; Henry A. 
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Krawiec; Ralph R. McCoy; Dudley Mills; Colonel Frank E. Mott; 
Mrs. Marvin Sasser; George P. Smith; Enders M. Voorhees; Mrs. 
Mary R. Williams; J. W. Jones for Robert W. Woodruff, letters and 
scrapbooks loaned to Mr. Wall by Mr. Woodruff. 

Newspapers and magazines: The New York Times; The Lamp. 

Archives: Cornell University Archives: Items relating to Walter 
Teagle and the Teagle Foundation, Inc., including correspondence 
Walter C. Teagle—Livingston Farrand, Cornelius de Kiewiet, Ed- 
mund E. Day, Deane W. Malott. The New Jersey Historical 
Society: Correspondence Walter C. Teagle—Walter E. Edge. 

Letters from Deane W. Malott to Ralph R. McCov, loaned 
to Mr. Wall by Mr. McCoy. Correspondence with Walter C. Teagle 
made available to Mr. Wall by Mr. Harrv T. Heflin. 


Chapter Eighteen 
PATERFAMILIAS 


fter his retirement from Jersey, in 1942, Teagle's interest in 

company affairs remained keen. In the beginning, his former 
colleagues consulted him quite often. On the surface it seemed 
as if The Lamp's farewell message had been prophetic: "Although 
he now says he has retired, his interest and his influence are ac- 
tively present in the men he developed." But this could be so only 
to a limited extent and for a short period of time. What really 
remained behind was the company he had done so much to build— 
and the example of his leadership. The men he had influenced and 
trained necessarily adapted to changing conditions and to new 
administrative techniques. The watural acceleration of change and 
growth soon took the company past the point where it had been in 
1937. when Teagle gave up his position as chief executive officer. 


Initially, his personal affairs, and after 1944 the Teagle Founda- 
tion, provided employment and activity in New York City for 
him. However, as usual, he selected people so astutely and he 
organized the Foundation so thoroughly that in time there was 
little left for him personally to do. His capable friend, Frank 
Mott, aided more and more by the indispensable Mary Williams, 
had studied "The Boss" carefully for twenty-five years. Both Mott 
and Mrs. Williams knew with almost absolute certainty how 
Teagle would react to any given application for aid from the 
Foundation. Equally important, they knew how to select the facts 
in the manner Teagle wished them to be presented before he made 
any decisions concerning grants and charities, And so, gradually, 
the need for Teagle's presence at the office lessened. Still, when 
staying at the Savoy-Plaza or at Lee Shore, "The Boss" made it a 
practice to come to New York almost daily. For many years he 
had commuted to the City, and the habit remained strong. 
The perennial bridge game in the executives’ car continued to 
fascinate him, and he never lost his enthusiasm for it. His com- 
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petitive spirit, like his pride which continued to flame undiminished 
by age. never lessened. 


Lee Shore had finally been made into the show place Walter 
and "Reenie" had envisioned. From 1920, when they bought Lee 
Shore, to 1934, when they met George P. Smith, they had employed 
a number of gardeners and managers. Smith, a graduate from an 
agricultural college, went to Columbia University for advanced 
work and research in horticulture and architecture. There he met 
Rowena Teagle, who studied for six months under Dr. Hugh 
Findlay. She liked Smith, and eventually the Teagles hired him 
to landscape Lee Shore and their other properties. After working 
for some time at Lee Shore, Smith went to Kew Gardens, England, 
where he was to study for one year. But the Teagles persuaded 
him to cut his research trip in half and return. Smith became a 
great admirer of both the Teagles and remained with them through- 
out their lives. 

Teagle furnished the money, Rowena contributed her enthusiasm 
for beauty and knowledge of gardening, and Smith combined all 
of this with his own font of information and his great artistry to 
transform each of the Teagle estates into a place of beauty. 

Smith was a slight man of about average height, with a tre- 
mendous store of energy. His knowledge of soils, plants, and 
gardening could only have been acquired by a person truly enthusi- 
astic about nature. He possessed an excellent. memory—almost 
photographic as to detail—and he was completely honest and 
absolutely correct in all his transactions. The employment of 
George Smith as landscape architect and horticulturist proved 
a happy choice for the Teagles. They liked him and drew him into 
their circle—he became a friend. He gave them the unswerving 
and almost fierce lovalty thev seemed to kindle in everyone who 
had contact with them. When Mrs. john D. Rockefeller, Jr., wanted 
Smith to landscape their estate, he could not be budged from Lec 
Shorc, although he did agree to advise on the planning for their 
grounds. From the beginning, Smith took over more and more re- 
sponsibilities until he became, in effect, the steward of Lee Shore. 

The big house at Lee Shore had fifty-four rooms; other quarters 

were provided for the foreman, the greenhouse man, the chauffeur. 
and the watchman. There was also a guest house across Bvram 
Shore Road. One of Smith's first tasks was to oversee the renova- 
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tion of the kitchen and bathrooms in the main house according to 
plans which “Reenie” had drawn. For many years, Smith directed 
the work of about twenty gardeners and a number of nurserymen 
and arborists. Additional help, hired locally, filled in during the 
peak season. During the bitter depression years, Teagle created work 
on his estates for many local laborers, who otherwise would have 
been unemployed. The main house had a butler and a second man, 
a cook and a kitchen maid, two floor maids, and a housekceper; 
there were also a chauffeur, a watchman, and Mrs. Teagle's per- 
sonal maid. For large parties or to care for house guests, extra help 
supplemented this basic staff. 

Rowena Teagle utilized George Smith's many talents to the 
fullest. Essentially, it was she who wanted the properties made 
beautiful—Walter just wanted to please "Reenie." Smith remem- 
bered Teagle as a man of few words, capable of precisely instruct- 
ing him as to his plans, who would then leave him free to work 
out the details with Rowena. In the realm of gardening, Rowena 
reigned. Soon, the place became a fairyland. 

In May of each year, the gardens opened to the public, free of 
charge, with two exceptions. One year the Teagles asked for a 
small contribution, to defray the cost of an ambulance needed 
by the local people; and another time, all the admission money was 
used to help build a war memorial. The length of the garden paths 
to the greenhouse measured two miles. During the public viewing 
of the gardens, forty-two men were posted to answer questions 
about the flowers, trees, and shrubs, and eight policemen directed 
traffic. As many as 8,300 people visited Lee Shore gardens in a 
single day. Smith also planned the landscaping for Blue Hill and 
Winnecowettes, Mrs. John Teagle's summer homes in Maine, and 
he sent his plans and diagrams to the gardeners there. At intervals, 
he took a truck and men from Lee Shore to work in Mainc. As at 
Lee Shore, local workers helped during the height of the season. 

Teagle even sent Smith and a crew of workers to do the planting 
and landscaping around Teagle Hall on the Cornell campus, and 
Smith also took gardeners to Norias. On one occasion, Rowena 
wanted Smith to plant there a large quantitv of mature camellia 
bushes, which were difficult to find. The enterprising Smith finally 
located them. When Teagle, who did not care for camellias, saw 
them, he told "Reenie" not to "plant too manv camellias.” Her 

answer was, ^I will not plant any more than you have dogs." Smith 
said that when the men were retuming from any of the Teagles’ 
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arranged paid stopovers so that these workers would have the op- 
portunity to see something of the United States. Under these 
arrangements, they toured such cities as Washington, New York, 
and Boston. 

A truly remarkable person, George Smith recalled that he 
devoted at least fifty per cent of his time to things not related 
to the estate. Rowena frequently let him help her shop, or she 
sent him to the City to locate a particular item she wanted to give 
to a friend or guest. She remarked to him once that "The Boss" 
had push buttons at the office, that she was the push button at Lee 
Shore. and that Smith was her push button. Perhaps she exag- 
gerated, but the records do clearly reveal that George Smith made 
all the Teagle estates outstandinglv beautiful. 


"The Bov” began to grow up. He seemed to be in awe of his 
father and apparently felt closer to his mother. When Walter Teagle, 
Jr. was still quite voung, his father taught him the fine arts of 
fishing and hunting. Possibly, the apprenticeship for hunting began 
in 1925 during a Christmas holiday at Norias. From there, Teagle 
wrote an interesting letter to Deterding. It revealed much about 
himself and his relationship with his son: 


Г am down here with Mrs. Teagle and the Boy for over the 
holidays. We arrived last Monday afternoon and it has rained 
almost constantly ever since. It had not rained before for 
two months which gives you some idea of our bad luck. 
We have onlv had one davs [sic] quail shooting which was 
Fridav; also one good days [sic] duck shooting. In addition 
to the quail and ducks there are a world of snipe here this 
year... . My small Boy, age 12, has his first shotgun, a 
20 gauge. I went out with him Saturday afternoon and he 
brought in five snipe to my three. We have the best bunc 


of dogs we have ever had. 


Young Walter loved Norias. He enjoyed the outdoors. 1t was 
at Norias, in his years as a bov, that Tat Brooks and Acie Ford 


took him hunting. He responded to their teaching and to the lovely 
setting for these lessons. More than any of his father's other estates, 


Norias became home for Walter Teagle, Jr. | - 
In 1930, Teagle took Walter, Jr., on a week-long fishing trip to 
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Canada. There he taught him drv-fly casting, at which the Senior 
Teagle had become expert. The father-son relationship seemed at 
its best when they were outdoors together. 

Edge, too, referred to his son as “The Boy.” The fathers dis- 
cussed their sons’ activities when corresponding with each other, 
and in 1927, Teagle and “The Squire,” as he called his friend, visited 
several boys’ preparatory schools in search of one suitable for their 
sons. They chose Los Alamos Ranch School in Otowi, New Mexico, 
for reasons Teagle catalogued to Edge: 


As to the boy's school, while 1 don't think the scholastic 
standing of Los Alamos is quite as high as at Hotchkiss, 
Exeter or Lawrenceville, still at the same time I do think that 
it’s higher than a good many of our eastern schools. I think 
they view the situation from a double angle, i.e. the health 
as well as the scholastic end. Y think a boy could break 
down his health at Hotchkiss or Exeter without anyone 
there giving it any thought or concem. The outdoor feature 
at most of the large eastern schools is, of course, entirelv 
missing. If a boy wants to study during his recreation periods 
instead of playing tennis, football or something else, he is, 
of course, privileged to do so, whereas at Los Alamos they 
chase him out and make him participate in the outdoor life. 


Los Alamos had a fine reputation and a student body of not more 
than thirty boys. Walter Teagle, Jr., enrolled there in 1927, and 
the Junior Edge followed him a year later. The eastern boys at 
first had difficulty adapting to the western school, but eventually 
they both grew fond of it. Sons of other Teagle friends, such as 
Bill Farish and the Bonners, attended Los Alamos too. Walter, Jr's 
grades were usually satisfactory. Judging from their correspondence, 
it is quite evident that Teagle and Edge worried more about the 
quality of instruction than did their sons. 

In 1929, young Teagle entered Hotchkiss. After a year there, 
he wrote Ambassador Edge, thanking him for a gift of money; 
"Dad has already invested it for me," he added. Then he continued, 
"After a year at Hotchkiss the college exams seemed easy," and 
he pointed out that he had passed all the college exams but one. 
When Cornell did not admit him, Teagle, Jr., continued to study 
and eventually entered Yale University. Upon graduation from Yale, 
he went to the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Teagle's efforts to comprehend the vital search for independence 
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of a son grown to young manhood were at least patient and 
tempered by practical common sense. He spared no expense to 
provide for his son what he believed to be needed to make him 
a rounded personality. “The Boy" travelled with his parents during 
summer vacations and holidays. He frequently visited Western 
Europe and witnessed many of its great attractions, such as the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Life for young people had changed 
greatly between 1899 and the depression years. Some aspects of his 
son's life Teagle might have comprehended better than did Rowena 
Teagle, some not as well. Invariably, young Walter could count 
on a fair hearing from his father, but the relationship between them 
at times grew strained. The father could never understand such 
episodes as his son's keeping the chauffeur out all night and con- 
sequently making the chauffeur late for driving "The Boss" to the 
railroad station—the only time George Smith remembered Teagle 
leaving behind schedule to catch the morning train. 

Walter Teagle, Jr., related а story that is not well known. 
Evidently, the Teagles were genuinely disturbed because their 
young son showed little talent for managing money. Mrs. Teagle 
and her sister, Ora Belle, argued that Walter, Jr., needed to have 
his own money in his own account, in order to learn about finances. 
According to Walter, Jr., his father ultimately withdrew his objec- 
tions and deposited $2 million to the account of his son. Another 
and more plausible version has Walter and Rowena Teagle each 
creating several substantial trust funds from which "The Boy" re- 
ceived his income. Walter, Jr., in telling the story, said he would 
never forget his father's remark when he told him of the transaction. 
He said, "Son, this is the worst thing I can ever do to you; now T 
am taking away all your incentive." 

Many years later, Walter, Jr., told an interviewer that when 
he was young, he always believed that his father wanted him to 
emulate his business career and become a successful businessman. 
However, the son knew that this was impossible; in fact, he doubted 
that his generation would be offered the opportunity to produce 
another giant like Walter Teagle, Sr. Perhaps as a consequence 
of this disagreement, the son could not escape the feeling hes 
he had never really become part of his parents’ life. He admitte 
that there had been less effort to understand the real situation on 
his part than on his parents’, but somehow he felt estranged from 
Walter, Sr., and from Rowena. pie бы. теде never could 


An eminent businessman himsel 
i i rard 
fully comprehend the methods of instruction used by the Harv 
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Business School. Jersey's president had profound respect for the 
“practical” case method of instruction at that institution of higher 
learning, but once Walter, Jr., enrolled at the school (at Teagle, 
Sr.'s suggestion), it quickly became evident that his father did not 
grasp all the basic principles. At Lee Shore, one weekend, Teagle 
observed his son conspicuously occupied with a biweekly report on 
oil marketing. Teagle, unaccustomed to such studious concentration 
by young Walter, inquired about the problem. The assignment 
had directed the students to analyze the problem of selling oil and 
then make recommendations to the supposed president of their 
hypothetical company. Rather competently and in keeping with the 
prescribed school pattern, Walter, Jr., had filled thirty-five pages 
with a longhand analysis and a set of suggestions for action. Teagle 
read the material carefully. Then he exploded, "Son, vou are an 
idiot! You didn’t read the question. Dont they teach you brevity 
at the Business School? You are supposed to report to the president. 
Do you think he would read thirty-five pages? Your recommenda- 
tions are correct, but he would never get to them. You'd be fired 
first.” He continued, "Let's work this out together." Taking pencil 
in hand, Teagle, one of the most knowledgeable men in the world 
on the subject of marketing petroleum, took two days exploring the 
subject with his son; then, the two of them condensed the recom- 
mendations into half a typewritten page. Teagle surveyed the 
finished product and stated, "That is what the president wants." 

Not without misgivings, Walter, Jr., handed the paper in. It was 
returned to him in due course with a curt inscription, in Business 
School jargon, "Unsat." He went to the professor, one of the school's 
most distinguished, to protest the imposition of Harvard's most 
abject grade. The professor picked up the paper, glanced at it, and 
tossed it back to young Walter, remarking, 


Clearly superficial! What could you expect? Obviouslv your 
parents are yasting their money and you your time at the 
Business School. You were given two weeks in which to pre- 
pare this report, yet twenty minutes before class time you 
dash off a half page on your typewriter and have the 


effrontery to submit it as your biweekly report. 


Then came the awesome disclosure—the identification of the re- 
port's co-author. Walter, Jr., said the professor asked him to bring 
the paper back for re-reading, He did not. But the story flew about 
the school, generating hilarity in some circles and embarrassment 
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in others. Teagle thought it amusing and enjoyed telling the story 
to friends. In fact, nobody attempted to explain to "The Boss" that 
the real difficulty lay in his understandable misconception of the re- 
port formula, and the equally understandable disposition of the 
professor to reject an unsupported list of recommendations. Such 
stories never need explanation; they grow in telling. So, Harvard's 
revered Melvin T. Copeland included the episode in his historv of 
the school. 


The pattern of Teagle's life was set in the first ten vears 
after he became president of Jersey Standard. Norias figured large- 
ly in his plans for the relaxation he derived from sports. But he 
availed himself of the opportunity to hunt and fish elsewhere. By 
1926, Walter Teagle realized that he had become so pressed 
for time that he could not make the trip to Norias as often as he 
desired. Still, he needed recreation of this kind—a place nearer 
to New York City, where he could "burn up" his physical energy 
and clear his mind. Such a place, he thought, might at the same 
time be developed for his enjoyment in retirement—to which he 
naively looked forward, completely unaware of how much a part 
of Standard he had become. Golf had virtually ceased to hold any 
interest for him, for he never could master that game. And what 
Walter Teagle could not master, he would not do. Most of his 
Greenwich neighbors were yachtsmen; but Teagle never enjoyed 
sailing and did not participate in that sport, which had its eastern 
center in Long Island Sound, a literal stone's throw off his own front 
lawn. 
Teagle had hunted all over the European Continent. He had 
shot grouse in Scotland with Edge, Deterding, Riedemann, and 
others, In his opinion, the finest and most difficult shooting he ever 
encountered was when he and Riedemann went after the elusive 
Auerhahn on the edge of the timber line in the Austrian Alps. He 
also enjoyed the British-Continental style of hunting made neces- 
sary by lack of space—relatively small, heavily stocked preserves 
within easy commuting distance of the offices. It was this type of a 
place he wished to own. 

Then, in 1928, the opportunity he sought appeared. Charles F. 
Dieterich, the famous inventor of gaslight filament and expert on 
gas plant and gas line construction, had died in October of к 
His property along the Hudson River was placed on the mas et. 
Teagle’s friends, Oakleigh P. Thorne. who controlled the bank in 
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Millbrook, New York, and Percy Rockefeller, son of William Rocke- 
feller, had large farms nearby. Thorne, Rockefeller, and another 
friend, W. J. Knapp, conceived the idea of forming a syndicate 
and buying the Dieterich property for a game preserve. The former 
owner had left a large herd of deer on the place, and there was 
already adequate cover. The three men talked to Teagle about the 
plan, and he enthusiastically joined them. The whole group con- 
sisted of nine men, each of whom put in $10,000 for a "down pay- 
ment" (one version gives the figure as $25,000 for each partner). 
The original Millbrook associates were: Hugh B. Baker, W. J. 
Knapp, Gordon Mendelssohn, Lee E. Olwell, Gordon Rentchler, 
Percy Rockefeller, Walter Teagle, Oakleigh Thorne, and Garrard 
B. Winston. One additional share went to the Knapp Fund—a 
family foundation. 

Their purchase, a finc property named Millbrook, extended over 
4,000 acres, consisting mostly of farm land. Dieterich had spent 
large sums on this estate; reputedly, at one time he employed four 
hundred foreign craftsmen to construct the various houses, barns, 
roads, and fences. А huge four-story mansion, called the "White 
House," dominated the place. In 1911, Dieterich commissioned for 
his son a "cottage" at the reputed cost of $1 million, modeled 
after one given by Napoleon to Josephine. Millbrook provided 
Teagle with the answer to his problem of convenient sport and 
recreation facilities—it could be reached from his office within 
three hours by automobile, and it took only about two hours to 
drive there from Lee Shore. 

The associates began to turn Millbrook into a vast shooting 
preserve. However, the group's plans had hardly begun to unfold, 
when, in 1929, the stock market plummeted. Several members of 
the syndicate lost heavily in the crash. Others did not desire to 
continue in the organization with the joint responsibility of financ- 
ing the annual upkeep and also paying interest on the notes. So 
Teagle and Winston bought them out. On November 14, 1932, the 
two men paid off the mortgage. Then they agreed that in the event 
of the death of either, the surviving partner would be given the 
right to purchase the others share on a fair and equitable basis. 
The celebrated lawyer and the Jersey executive remained partners 
for more than twenty years. Winston usually headquartered at the 
big house, and Teagle took the bungalow which Rowena called 
Fernwood—though the informality with which they operated Mill- 
brook made their guests feel welcome and at home іп both places. 

Teagle hired a Dutch couple to cook at Fernwood—Fred and 
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Betty Seyerling. "She," said Teagle, “was the best cook I ever ate 
by," and "The Boss" was a gourmet of renown. 

Dieterich had employed eleven gardeners just to work in the 
many greenhouses on the farm. Teagle and Winston never fully 
utilized these greenhouses, but they hired five men to work in 
the gardens. When they needed more help, George Smith either 
brought a crew from Lee Shore or hired local laborers. Following 
the practice developed at Norias, the partners consulted state 
agriculturists, foresters, and game management experts, in an effort 
to render the estate a model game preserve and reforestation 
area. They had corn fields planted and pheasant pens erected by 
the score, and Scotch game keepers raised and took care of ringneck 
pheasants by the thousand. 


For shooting pheasant, Teagle and Winston developed a varia- 
tion of the English and Continental styles: 


Two gunners in white coats [required of all participants] 
would stand at one end of the long feed patch and two others 
would walk down the outside of the long rows of corn, with 
the game keepers and Labrador retrievers in the corn rows 
pushing the pheasant toward the waiting guns at the end. 
А walk would result usually in the shooting of 10 or 15 birds. 
On the next walk the gunners were reversed. . . ." 


The season lasted from October to February—or until deep snows 
made the hunting impossible. The partners limited shooting parties 
to four persons and provided the guests with horses to ride to the 
fields. Later, automobiles were used. As usual, Teagle took the 
initiative in regulating every detail of the operation; all hunting 
rules were specified, and details of each hunt recorded. Only once 
did a guest fail to observe the rules; he never received another 
invitation to shoot. For those who preferred to fish, Teagle and 
Winston stocked both a stream and a pond. 

The Millbrook gardens were spectacular. Smith created a sunken 
garden, surrounded by a tall wall, 400' long by 400' wide, with 
196 varieties of iris. He estimated that, when in full bloom, the 
plants produced a million iris blossoms to admire. In the summer 
the estate opened to the public, without charge. Buses brought 
people from every state of the Union to see the beautiful display of 
flowers and shrubs and the magnificent oak trees. 

Teagle and Winston decided to limit the garden area and to 
provide more hunting space. However, Rowena Teagle continued 
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to improve various areas with flower gardens. Perhaps they should 
have let Smith plant a garden near the Teagles’ bedrooms, for 
Walter Edge developed a penchant for shooting pheasant near 
Rowena’s window—much to her annoyance. In the winter, all plants 
and flowers had to be covered not only to protect against the cold 
but also against the deer coming in to feed on them. 

Fernwood became a favorite weekend spot for Walter Tcagle, 
and quite often Rowena accompanied him there. The pheasant 
population provided excellent shooting, and Teagle's friends came 
to anticipate with pleasure the next invitation to a "shoot." At Mill- 
brook, Teagle kept scores of Labrador retrievers for conditioning 
and training by his Scotch game keepers. In September, 1937, he 
wrote Bob Woodruff that he had been up to Millbrook and that he 
only killed as many pheasants as were necessary for teaching 
the dogs how to retrieve. He estimated that they had 4,500 birds 
in the pens, and at least 1,700 others had been released to mature 
in the rearing fields. In later years, the pheasants numbered twice 
that many. Pheasants killed by Teagle usually were packed in ice 
and sent to friends on his “Pension List.” 

Winston's close friend, Jim Bell, whom Teagle met at Mill- 
brook, became an intimate friend of “The Boss” as well. Bell, 
then an executive of the General Mills Corporation, later became 
president and chairman of the board of that company. The two 
men served a stint together on Dan Roper's Business Advisory 
Council. Teagle was impressed with Bells omnivorous appetite 
for knowledge, and he began to listen with interest to his new 
friend's opinions. Theirs was a purely social relationship. They 
delighted in each other's company and in probing to determine 
which of them had collected the most hunting and fishing lore. 

During the hunting season, when friends came to New York, 
Teagle frequently took them to Fernwood. Customarily, the party 
drove up to the Lodge on Friday evening. Teagle then served 
some of the famed CLENLIVET Scotch, which he and Deterding 
had first sampled when they stumbled on the distillery during a 
hunt in Scotland. They had lost their way when the fog closed in, 
and after they were warmed by several drinks of the brew, Teagle 
almost bought the distillery. The unblended Scotch, followed by 
one of the gourmet Seyerling meals, served as a fine introduction to 
an evening of bridge or poker. Generally, there was a roaring fire 
in the magnificent fireplace. Guests thought it a memorable scene. 
On Saturday, four men and the retrievers walked the corn fields 
and the edge of the brush, flushing the pheasants and shooting 
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them. On Sunday morning, after shooting pheasant, Teagle, 
assisted by Percy Johnston or another friend, held religious services. 
Then the whole group loafed until the afternoon, when they re- 
turned to the City. No wonder Millbrook became a favorite place 
for Teagle and his friends. 


While Walter Teagle served as president of the Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd., from 1914 to 1917, he became a member of the 
Sebatis Club. It lay on the Kedgwick River which joined the 
Little Restigouche. There he learned about Atlantic salmon fishing 
—the finest fishing in all Canada, if not the best on the globe. 
The Little Restigouche joins the Restigouche, termed “A River 
Running Out of Eden,” along the Quebec-New Brunswick border. 
How often Teagle fished there in the following eight years is not 
known, but Lew Thompson, who took him to the Sebatis Club in 
1917, also took him to Kedgwick Lodge on July 23, 1925. Within 
two years from that date Teagle had become one of the best 
anglers on the river. 

Kedgwick Lodge had an illustrious history. It was built on 
restricted property, for which the leases and riparian rights were 
obtained in 1884 by a wealthy New Yorker, Colonel Archibald 
Rogers. Kedgwick waters ran from the junction of the Kedgwick 
and the Little Main Restigouche to two miles below Soldier's Pool, 
and it was located about ten miles above another famous fishing 
leasehold—that of the Ristigouche Salmon Club. 

William К. Vanderbilt, a member of the Ristigouche Club, 
frequently visited Rogers at Kedgwick. In 1896, Vanderbilt, who 
desired more elegant accommodations, subleased part of the prop- 
erty from his friend and agreed to construct a lodge dwelling 
there, which would become Rogers’ property when the lease ex- 
pired. To design and to supervise the construction of Kedgwick 
Lodge, he engaged one of America's finest architects and his good 
friend, Stanford White. White executed this commission in the 
style that had made him famous and built a splendid log dwelling 
for his friend. White enjoyed salmon fishing—he even tied his own 
flies. And it was from Kedgwick that he left in June of 1906, to WE 
Harry K. Thaw's pistol bullet and thus touch off the juicest scanda 
of the decade. . Р 

Archibald Rogers enjoyed solitude, and he paid a high ре 
for his privacy. Behind Kedgwick lay a huge game preserve. Оту 
one small dirt road passed anywhere nearby; the closest camp 
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was ten miles distant. The Kedgwick fishing waters consisted of 
thirteen separate, relatively small, mostly shallow [several were 
very deep], and placid pools. Two of them, Jimmy's Hole and 
Soldiers Pool, for their size had proven as good as any on the 
river, and for late season fishing they were among the best. 

Around the turn of the century, Rogers and Lew Thompson had 
become good friends. Thompson never bought into the Rogers 
operation, but he contributed annually for the privilege of fishing 
the river. Unlike Colonel Rogers, Thompson enjoyed companion- 
ship. He first took Walter Edge to Kedgwick and then, in 1925, 
Walter Teagle. For three years thereafter, Teagle spent ten days 
each summer on the river as Thompson's and Rogers' guest. Shortly 
after the 1925 visit to Kedgwick, Walter Teagle in a letter to Cornell 
president, Livingston Farrand, wrote, "In my opinion there is noth- 
ing comparable with dry fly fishing." There can be no doubt that 
however much Teagle enjoyed roaming the fields in search of 
game and watching the well-honed performance of his dogs, an- 
gling had become his first love. 

After the death of his father, in 1924, Johnny Broderick (John 
B.), then seventeen years old, took over the task of operating 
Kedgwick Lodge. John Broderick's father had managed the Lodge 
for Rogers for eighteen years. [Broderick still manages Kedgwick, 
and he remembers Teagle as an expert angler.] As evidence of the 
quickness, muscular coordination, and skill of "The Boss," Broderick 
related that a friend and his wife, travelling by canoe, sometimes 
passed Teagle while he was fishing a particular pool: 


Mr. Teagle would have fifty or sixty feet of line out which 
he would retrieve for a new cast. While lifting the rod and 
waiting for the line to straighten out behind him, he would 
respectfully tip his hat to the Lady with his left hand, re- 
place the hat and all the while make a perfect cast forward. 
Having been told of the incident, I later had the pleasure 
of observing the action myself. 


Colonel Rogers died in 1928. His son, Edmund P., continued 
to run Kedgwick in the same manner as had his father. Walter 
Teagle had frequently fished with Edmund, and he continued to 
fish at Kedgwick with him—he fished there twenty-three days 
both in 1929 and 1930. In 1930, Rowena and "The Boy" accompa- 
nied him, and Walter, Jr., quickly became a fine angler, much to 
the envy of many river veterans. In 1934, Bill Farish joined Teagle 
for a week. and he. too. returned occasionally. Teagle tried to 
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persuade Bob Woodruff to come to Kedgwick, but only once did 
he almost succeed. When Woodruff told him he could arrive in 
time to fish on Saturday but would have to leave the next day, 
Teagle wired back "Forget it!" Thereafter, Teagle lectured his 
hyper-active friend about the benefits of the all-absorbing fly cast- 
ing to raise salmon, Early in 1939, he wrote to Woodruff, who was 
then convalescing from ап illness, urging him to come to the 
Restigouche. In this exchange of notes, Teagle made a revealing 
statement, considering the fact that the only accurate criticism 
made of him as Jersey's chief executive was that he shouldered too 
great an administrative burden and delegated too little authority. 
Teagle told Woodruff, “You overdo by taking yourself too seriously 
and not turning enough over to others.” 

During his fishing expeditions, as always while he ran Jersey, 
Teagle still worked at his large briefcase. Broderick stated that in 
the early days there were no telephones at the Lodge and that 
on some occasions there were frequent interchanges of telegrams 
between Teagle at the Lodge and Jersey headquarters. He also 
noted Teagle’s orderly and well organized approach to a visit at 
the Lodge: “Mr. Teagle would write me at an earlier date and 
in great detail, list the items stored at Kedgwick Lodge that he 
would need or ask to have procured for him.” In keeping with 
his attitude toward dress at home, while at the Lodge or other 
camps Teagle never affected fashionable sports attire: 


He had a locker full of clothing which were left from year 
to vear at the camp [Lodge]. These he wore each succeed- 
ing year. . . . In his early years when he returned from fish- 
ing, he would change into a pair of white knickerbockers. 
On one occasion, I [Broderick] took him to meet the Premier 
of the Province of New Brunswick, who arrived by train for 
a few days fishing as Mr. Teagle's guest. The local resi- 
dents, who naturally were at the train to meet such an i: 
portant personage as the Premier, were greatly amused wit 
Mr. Teagle's white knickers and his broad beam. 


Certainly, the incident added to the fund of Teagle stories, for 

"The Boss" weighed 280 pounds at that time. — д 
In July of 1939, one of Colonel Archibald os P i le 

i - i t in Kedgwick Lodge and properties. 

Жш qe rd of Ropers" descendants later bought 

ever failed to praise Broderick and 

any other camp on 


Teagle purchased it, but one o 
the share back. Walter Teagle n 
Kedgwick. The food there was better than at 
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the river, and the Stanford White lodge, of course, provided ac- 
commodations unexcelled in any fishing camp anywhere at that 
time. 


Once Teagle had succumbed to the sport of angling for salmon, 
his appetite for fishing could not be appeased at the Sebatis Club 
and Kedgwick. Downriver lay the Ristigouche Salmon Club, for 
which the charter was secured by a group of American millionaires 
on July 24, 1880. The paid in capital of the Club appears relatively 
modest—forty shares at $1,000 each—but it was probably the most 
exclusive fishing club on the North American Continent. And the 
Club had secured riparian rights from the Canadian government 
for twenty-five miles of lower river, running from the Almen Grant 
to the mouth of Tracey Brook. These waters provided a stretch of 
truly great salmon fishing. For living quarters, the Club had pur- 
chased an old inn at Matapedia, where the river empties into the 
Bay of Chaleur. This bay resembled a giant fish weir, broadening 
out on the south side of the Gaspé to entice the swarming hordes of 
silver salmon. There were six club camps strung along the Resti- 
gouche, with each camp having a staff of three persons to accom- 
modate the guests and the guides. The Club usually restricted the 
number of members to twenty-two. Guests were permitted for an 
interval of about ten days. Club members rotated among the six 
camps, so that the fishing opportunities would be shared equally. 

In 1928, Jersey's venerable Walter Jennings gave up his mem- 
bership in the Ristigouche Salmon Club, and on June 1 of that 
year, Walter Teagle acquired his old friend's share. Teagle con- 
sidered himself fortunate, for in all the Canadian North there were 
many pools more spectacular, and some that produced larger fish, 
but the broad, shallow, gin-clear Club pools at Matapedia, Pine 
Island, Down's Gulch, Indian House (“The Millionaires Pool"), 
and Red Bank consistently produced more fish and more large fish 
than did the pools of any other river anywhere in North America. 
Over the years, the Club sought to preserve the wonder they had 
found by intelligent riverkeeping practice. The woods around the 
river were wild and beautiful. Percy Johnston's letters indicate 
that black bear abounded and some wolves still prowled that 
section. 

The camps along the river echoed to the names of such business 
tycoons as Jim Hill, Harry Payne Whitney, August Belmont, Pierre 
Lorillard. Marshall Field. William K. Vanderbilt —among, others. 
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But to the salmon and to the soft-tongued MicMac Indian guides, 
wealth availed little. Fame and fortune helped gain admission 
to the Club, but both were poor lures with which to raise a forty- 
pound fish. 

In 1928, the only practicable way by which Teagle could reach the 
Restigouche area required travelling the Maine Central Railroad 
to the border, where a connection could be made with the Canadian 
National to Matapedia. Connections with the Maine Central in 
Boston became a problem. "The Boss" wrote Mary Murphy, secre- 
tary to that railroad's president, pointing out the desirability of 
having the northbound train wait for New York passengers. The 
efficient Miss Murphy accommodated Teagle—perhaps the only 
major schedule change in railroad history ever made to insure 
connections for a fishing party. Every year henceforth, Miss 
Murphy received a freshly caught Restigouche salmon. 

At the Ristigouche Club, Teagle had his share and more of the 
great catches. On one occasion, when an interviewer recited the 
number and weight of the salmon Teagle had caught in one year, 
"The Boss" remarked, "That makes me look like a damn fish hog." 
Broderick recalled that “when on the river, he was interested in 
nothing else" and that "he drove himself just as hard while fishing 
as while working." Teagle always did fish with the fervor of a 
prosclvte—not a fish hog and, as could have been predicted, soon 
acquired a reputation for being the first man out on the river 
in the morning and the last to return. The fishing day usually began 
around 8:30 AM and ended at 9:00 PM, with a break of four hours 
between 2:00 PM and 6:00 PM. However, Teagle was known to 
begin at the first hour and continue, without a break, to 10:30 PM 
without food. After a few such experiences, the guides always 
packed lunch when they went with him. Jim Bell once remarked 
that the only time he ever saw his friend Walter Teagle being 
inconsiderate of another person was when he fished for salmon at 
the Ristigouche Club and forgot the hours the guides had set 
aside to rest. Teagle loved to fish, and he enjoyed the peace and 
quiet of the wilderness. When he returned to work from one of 


these fishing excursions, he appeared rested and relaxed. 
Ristigouche Club members drew lots to determine fishing dates. 
By judiciously trading dates, Teagle could fish either there, at 
Kedgwick, or at the Sebatis Club, almost without interruption in 
June or July. Thus he was able to count on nearly two continuing 
months of fishing each summer. In the early 1930s, when Walter 
Gifford, the telephone executive, fished at the Ristigouche Club and 
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discovered that there were no telephones, he had lines installed 
which established communication with the outside world. And for 
at least a decade, they provided interruptions for “The Boss"—an 
occasional quick trip for a mecting with Frank Mott or Kurt Quick 
(later Jack Friel), to handle pressing business and refill his brief- 
case. 

The men who fished for salmon at the three clubs to which 
Teagle belonged were a closely knit group; it included many 
of Teagle's good friends. Broderick said that from the timc they 
arrived at the lodges until they returned to the river, they talked 
fishing. They would change from their fishing gear and get to- 
gether to relax, drink in hand, and talk: 


Every detail of the day's fishing would be hashed over. The 
pattem of the fy used, the size of the fly, the manner in 
which the salmon took the fy—it hardly made a ripple, or 
it came with a great splash—how much line the fish took 
out on its original run, how many times the fish jumped, how 
high the fish leaped into the air... . We natives often wonder 
that there can be so much to discuss in salmon fishing. 


Rowena Teagle, too, liked to fish the beautiful Restigouche. 
She spent many summers there with Walter, and her catch of a 
thirty-nine pound salmon was the women's record for many years. 
She cheerfully endured the bugs, the long hours cramped in canoes, 
and other minor discomforts of camp living, because she desired 
to be with Walter; also, she became quite a fisherwoman. Teagle 
delighted in having Rowena with him. But back at Lee Shore, 
around 1936, during one of her cleaning sprees, she attempted to 
lift a heavy box and injured her back. On advice of her physician, 
she ceased to fish though she often accompanied Walter to the 
river. 

Teagle enjoyed the camaraderie found during the summer fish- 
ing season. Conceivably, he preferred Kedgwick Lodge or the 
Sebatis Club to the Ristigouche Salmon Club because of the smaller 
number of fishermen involved. Some unpleasant incidents he re- 
membered—such as the fire at Down's Gulch that drove all the 
occupants into the chilly, rainy dawn. There, standing with Rowena 
in the flickering light of the blaze, they watched their personal 
belongings burn to ashes, including his precious briefcase. Then 
too, at the Ristigouche Salmon Club, the larger of the clubs, he 
was forced to accept arrangements made bv others—and he never 
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adjusted well to that condition anywhere. But if any difficulty 
or incident occurred, or he felt strongly about these things, it did 
not alienate him; he continued to fish the Ristigouche Salmon Club 
waters with almost religious zeal until a short period before his 
death. 


For so important a spokesman of American industry, fishing 
the Restigouche River area provided many useful opportunities to 
learn about other businesses and their managers, as well as about 
powerful political personages who either fished there or came as 
guests of other members. John W. Davis, Dudley Mills, and Frank 
L. Polk, among others, belonged to the Sebatis Club, and they all 
were Teagle friends. The Kedgwick Lodge group included the 
Kenneth B. Schleys, father and son, and Robert M. Goodyear, in 
addition to the Rogers. The Ristigouche Salmon Club boasted 
more members—and more Teagle friends: Jim Bell, Walter E. 
Edge. Marshall Field, R. W. Goelet, James G. Hanes, Harold H. 
Helm, Deering Howe, Baxter Jackson, Percy H. Johnston, R. H. 
Macy, Nicholas and Jansen Noyes, John M. and Spencer Olin, 
Oakleigh Thorne, Enders M. Voorhees, and many others. Some of 
them belonged to more than one of the clubs or fished as guests 
at a second club during the summer, thus aiding the formation 
of strong, lifelong friendships. Many of Teagle's fishing companions 
hunted as well; and their names may Бе found on the guest registers 
at Norias and Millbrook. 

MicMac Indians formed the core of the guiding staff on the 
Restigouche. What they knew of fishing with the fly, they had 
learned in rather mechanical fashion from the sportsmen, but they 
superimposed this perfunctory knowledge on an uncanny native 
river lore. Instinctively, they knew the water in all its moods, and 
they knew the habits of the salmon as well as they knew their own. 
From these ranks, occasionally there emerged a truly great guide. 
Teagle found one soon after he came to the Restigouche—Frank 
Isaacs, a tribal chieftain, a fisherman, and a gentleman. | 

On the river, Isaacs proved to be a combination of artist and 
scientist. Handsome, rugged, modest, and full of wisdom, he at- 
tracted people like a magnet. The Duchess of Windsor once tried, 
unsuccessfully, to acquire as a piece of local color and a river 


memento his incredibly tattered "lucky hat" His allegiance to 


Teagle was ahsolute. but “The Boss" nearlv lost him through kind- 


ness, 
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Most of the Indians spent the winter months in the woods, 
cutting pulpwood. Frank rebelled against this ancestral cross and 
asked Teagle to help him find a winter job in town. Teagle 
obligingly arranged through Harry Smith, president of the Imperial 
Oil Company, Ltd., to have Frank work as general maintenance 
supervisor at the plant at Campbellton. The following spring, when 
Teagle wrote Isaacs to get things ready for the new season, 
Frank replied, without explanation, that he did not think he could 
guide Teagle that year. An exchange of letters revealed the story— 
Frank had done too well, and the manager could not spare him. 
Teagle wrote Smith, “Dear Harry, What in hell is the matter with 
that branch manager at Campbellton? He won't let my guide go!” 
The wheels tumed, and soon a chastened branch manager drove 
Isaacs up to Kedgwick for the opening of the salmon season. 


Within a few years after he joined Kedgwick and the other 
salmon fishing groups, Teagle became a recognized authority on 
that sport. The badge of such success—a new fly he devised—he 
ranked high on his list of achievements. This feat enabled him 
to join that rarest group of men who fished the Restigouche and 
its tributaries—for when he began to fish there, the fly book listed 
only a very few flies that lured salmon. These, imported largely 
from the salmon rivers of Great Britain, were almost sacred. So 
fixed had tradition become that few pcople ever dared attempt 
the heresy of originality. Teagle, however, took no stock in legend. 
One day, he repeatedly rose but failed to hook a mighty fish in 
Soldier's Pool on a yellow fly, the Stewart. The sun glared brightly, 
and the water was low. Later, back at Lee Shore, Teagle reviewed 
his failure and decided that the Stewart needed toning down. A 
belly band of black chenille, he thought, might dul! the bright 
Stewart and do the trick. The appearance of the fly suggested the 
name—the Teagle Bee. The next season, at Soldier's Pool, he took 
on this fly a 42% pound salmon. So the Teagle Bee soon appeared 
in Kedgwick and Restigouche books as a “taking fly.” Immortality 
has accrued to men for far lesser things than this. 


From the founding of the Restigouche camps, records were 
kept of every fish caught, together with its weight, the name of 
the pool, and the fly used. Teagle, however, did not fish for the 
record. though he knew abont it and expressed pleasure when 
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told he had set a new one. His top fish consisted of two magnificent 
salmon, a forty-five pounder from Indian House and a forty-three 
pounder from Kedgwicks own Looking Glass Pool The big year 
was 1943, when Teagle celebrated his retirement from Jersey 
Standard. with a scason at Kedgwick that yielded eighty-five fish, 
averaging 185 pounds cach. Most of the fish he caught went to his 
Pension List" friends. Broderick stated that in some seasons he 
paid as much as $1,500 in express charges for shipping Teagle's 
catch to his friends. Teagle also distributed many salmon to local 

friends. The fish shipped were accompanied by engraved gift cards. 

Sometimes, before “The Boss" disappeared into the Canadian wilds, 

Teagle's staff even wrote or telegraphed an intended recipient, ask- 

ing for precise shipping information. 

In later years, Тсар!е made an important change in his gifts of 
salmon. His long-time friend and business associate, John A. 
Mowinckel, persuaded the King of Norway to share with him the 
formula for royal smoked salmon. Mowinckel showed the recipe 
to Teagle, who studicd it, noting with interest the quality of 
the brandy prescribed. He grumbled that he could not afford such 
expensive brandy, but soon, his Kedgwick smoked salmon took its 
place high on the gourmet's list of rare, choice morsels. 

Perhaps because Teagle had come so close to sporting perfection 
at Norias, at Millbrook, and on the Restigouche, these places and 
the episodes ahout them far overshadowed in his mind the great 
business undertakings of which he had been a part. As a business 
leader, Teagle had shared and delegated the tasks and respon- 
sibilities of managing a vast industrial empire. In the woods, on the 
streams, and while playing cards, he was his own master, profiting 


or losing always as a result of his own judgment. These pursuits 


ake him what he became in business, but also 


not only helped to m h he lived 
e lived. 


enabled him to measure himself against the world in whic 


Norias had become a graceful, comfortable place, devoid of 
the ostentatious touch that had been laid upon so many of the 
great quail country plantation houses in that area. As time passed, 
the number of Norias associates thinned. Edge and Woodruff 
acquired their own properties. Stewart, Megeath, and White died, 
and Norias came to reflect largely the tastes of the Teagles. The 
main house, overlooking swampy Lake Miccosukee, had been 
changed to become a larger, more comfortable dwelling, and the 
grounds had responded to the touch of Rowena Teagle. 
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Much of South Georgia and North Florida had gone under the 
No Trespassing sign at about the same time the Norias Club began 
to improve its plantation. At first preserved from spoliation by 
remoteness, large segments of the country had been swept up in 
enormous private estates, just at the time when the automobile 
placed the last of America’s great natural game sanctuaries at the 
mercy of the public. These estates forestalled for a decade or two 
the massive destruction of the country’s wildlife resources. The new 
owners devoted far more capital than the property cost to obliter- 
ating the scars already made on the face of the land. The common 
man, generally excluded from all such places, could point to no 
alternative that promised equal benefit to the land and the game it 
nourished. 

For the Teagles and their guests, Norias was a place to be 
enjoyed—a completely non-commercial activity. Yet, Teagle had 
already proved totally incapable of a passive attitude toward any 
interest—business or pleasure. The process of building up the 
plantation never ended, never reached a point where he could 
be satisfied. He carried on all kinds of experiments, in the hope 
that something he tried would work and that he could thereby 
pass on the secret to his Florida neighbors. For that reason, he tried 
to raise several breeds of cattle before settling on the Santa 
Gertrudis strain from the King Ranch. Then he began breeding a 
fine line of Beltsville hogs. He released breeding fish in Lake Mic- 
cosukee, and around the edges of the lake he allowed idle land 
to become cover for the water fowl, not only to provide fishing and 
shooting for himself and his guests but to illustrate for everyone 
the value of water resources. All activities at Norias provided em- 
ployment for his less fortunate neighbors. Though their worlds dif- 
fered, the Teagle manner toward local people deflected most of 
the envy and unrest that existed in other comparable areas. The 
infrequent poaching of wild turkeys, quail, or deer disturbed 
Marvin Sasser more than it did Teagle. And when Sasser related 
the who and the why of such shootings, often the Norias owner 
sent a basket of groceries and a job offer to the offender. In many 
respects, Norias became almost an ancient feudal barony, presided 


over by a kindly lord who exacted no bounty from the Jand and 
who demanded only that it be preserved. 


Once, when an interviewer asked him about his hobbies, Teagle 
replied, “І guess T have one hobby and that is dogs.” And while 
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for Teagle the kennels at Lee Shore and at Millbrook were of major 
importance, at Norias they became an all absorbing activity. He 
knew dogs and loved them, not so much for themselves perhaps, 
as for their ability to produce. The ultimate test of bird dogs had 
become the National Field Trial championships, and Chesley H. 
Harris of Hayneville, Alabama, had achieved well deserved recog- 
nition as the best man in the country to train a winner. However, 
Prather Robinson, Harris’ brother-in-law, and Gordon Reese, also 
of Hayneville, helped break many of Teagle’s young dogs. All 
three men also handled the field trial dogs of Jake France, Bob 
Woodruff, and Bill Farish. 

Generally, Harris and Reese had first choice of the dogs they 
wanted to break. Teagle frequently commented on the excellence 
of all three men, but he gave Robinson praise for developing young 
dogs Harris and Reese had picked over. Thus, on October 5, 1940, 
Norias Rob Roy won the Mid-Continent All Age Stakes, and Teagle 
wrote Woodruff, “This is the pup Prather picked out from those left 
after Ches and Gordon Reese had made their own selections. 
Prather certainly deserves a great deal of credit for the way he has 
developed this dog.” Teagle also used such comments—he termed 
it “joshing”—to spur both the other experts to more intensive work. 
From 1922 to 1934, Ches Harris dominated the Nationals, piloting 
four dogs to seven championships, achieving a record unexcelled in 
the annals of bird dog training. 

In 1928, Teagle entered in the Nationals Mary Blue, a five-year 
old white and liver pointer bitch that he had purchased because of 
her reputation of ranging far, of having an excellent nose, and of 
being possessed of unusual qualities of endurance. Hardheaded and 
scrawny, Mary Blue liked doing things her own way. Her grit 
endeared her to Teagle. In 1929, and again in 1931, Harris handled 
her to the National Championship. Mary Blue, said the judges, 
always kept busy somewhere on the course. Many people believed 

Mary Blue to be Teagle's favorite, though Walter, Jr., stated that his 
father preferred Norias Rob Roy. He was the most stylish deg 
Teagle ever owned, and the one with the best form. [Roy died of 
heartworm.] Norias Annie won the Nationals in 1934, with Harris 
handling her. That day she nailed thirteen coveys so tight they 
almost flushed under her belly. But Teagle did not have the na- 
tional success with other dogs that he enjoyed with Mary Blue. 
During World War II, Teagle reduced the numbers of his dogs, 


but he still kept a good “string” at his estate. 
Most of Teagle’s hird dogs were “broken” in Alabama and then 
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brought to Norias. There, until 1945, B. A. Alagood worked as 
dog handler. In 1945 he retired because of ill health, and Ben 
Breedlove replaced him. Ches Harris retired as Teagle's principal 
dog trainer in 1944. After 1945, no Teagle owned dogs werc entered 
in the Nationals, but his dogs continued to enter and win their share 
of local and regional trials. 

Strangely enough, Teagle never witnessed any of the Nationals 
that his fine dogs won. They had meaning for him only insofar 
as they proved the worth of dogs for their intended purpose— 
hunting. Breedlove advanced an explanation that could account for 
this—Teagle much preferred to watch young dogs work. He used 
seasoned dogs for his friends, but for himself he enjoyed seeing 
the younger dogs develop into fine performers. 

In that great quail country along the Georgia-Florida line, 
there were many annual field trials. Young dogs belonging to 
Teagle, Woodruff, Farish, Edge, Bell, George Humphrey (the 
Cleveland industrialist), and others contended for honors. Teagle 
rarely attended these events. On December 30, 1934, Teagle re- 
quested that Woodruff arrange for him to ride in a light buckboard 
drawn by two mules during the Albany Field Trials, “as riding a 
horse all day would probably leave me so sore that I wouldn't 
have any fun out of the balance of my stay here.” And as late as 
1958, Teagle let them hold the Georgia-Florida trials at Norias. 
The event went off as scheduled, though poor health prevented 
“The Boss” from attending. 


Teagle often made presents of his dogs to friends. Dogs he 
gave were usually puppies. In 1943, he wrote Harry J. Heflin of 
Pennsylvania Standard that he would give him a puppy or sell him 
a “stake” winning dog. The latter, he added, “are, of course, high 
priced dogs.” He finally sent Heflin a highly-bred puppy. Teagle 
once spent many hours trying to locate a Labrador retriever, 
suitable for Bob Woodruff to give to a friend. He and Woodruff 
gave each other dogs, bred their best, and in general ran their 
operations close together. Woodruff once gave his friend a fine 
dog, “Ike,” that Teagle enjoyed hunting over. Some years later, 
when Teagle reported “Ike’s” death, Woodruff replied, "I am 
certainly sorry old Ike is gone, but I'm glad we have some of his 
pups and hope we can carry on his blood lines." In 1936, Woodruff 
wrote Teagle, “It’s funny about these dogs. I thought when we 
were out West you were going to send me three, then I heard you 
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were sending me two. Now when the smoke's all cleared away I 
wind up with five. Thanks again!” In all cases where Teagle or 
Woodruff made presents of their dogs, they did so after consulting 
the trainers and handlers. It was the task of these persons to see 
that such gifts never interfered with their employers keeping a 
good “string” for hunting. 


Hunts at Norias became exercises in perfection that could be 
marred only by the ineptitude of guests not seasoned to the startling 
explosion of brown-white feathered rockets from the broomsedge 
in front of them—or perhaps by poor weather. Teagle’s hunting 
companions numbered such friends as Edge, Bill and Steve Farish, 
Woodruff, France, Bell, Johnston, “Red” Deupree, Mills, Winston, 
Baxter Jackson, and others. The governors of Florida and Georgia 
also hunted on occasion, as did other notables and local friends, 
such as Claude Rountree, druggist and seed merchant, and Dr. 
Emest Wahl—both from Thomasville and both rated by Teagle 
“A #1” shots. Teagle also liked to hunt with the men who knew 
his dogs best—Harris, Reese, Robinson, Alagood, and Breedlove. 
And when they hunted, he worked hard at it. Breedlove remarked 
once, “Mr. Teagle hunted six days a week and went to church on 
Sunday. That's the kind of hunter he was.” A large map of Norias, 
showing sections of the plantation, hung behind the bar at Norias. 
"There, Teagle planned the hunts. And each detail of the hunt had 
to be recorded before the day could be said to have ended. Quail 
and turkey shoots each had their particular ritual. 

If the plans were to go after gobblers, Hosea Brooks assumed 
the unpleasant duty of rousing the guests for departure in the 
misty dawn. So keen was the hearing of these great birds that words 
of instructions were whispered—and the whispering added жы 
ment to the already great expectancy of the guests. Beaters ааа 
the turkeys out from their swamp roosts and across stands, place 


with canny knowle i li But even fore- 
dge to intersect the flight nes. t f 
i v та hion the shock of ese mighty 
е rning frequenth failed to cushi t 1 


i i i ith st 

game birds bursting through the pines wit 
early rays of the sun glistening on the bronze feathers. ои 
the sport of kings, rigidly controlled and carefully bw. 
preserve the flock. After the hunt, the guests тше ЦЕ 
and a breakfast of smoked ham, bacon, sausage, а eggs, topp 
off with Rowena Teagle's famous fig preserves. 

Teagle, Woodra Thompson, Edge, Farish. and other close 
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friends were gunners of great skill. They generally used 20, 16, or 
12 gauge shotguns. But to test their ability, they used even smaller 
guns—the 28 gauge or, more often, the 410 gauge. In his best 
years, Teagle could bring down a gobbler easily with this relative- 
ly small gun—definitely not a turkey gun. Breedlove related that on 
one occasion, while hunting around the edge of a field, a white 
pointer, Bob, "in succession pointed four gobblers, three of which 
Mr. Teagle killed with his ‘over and under’ 410." The fourth gobbler 
was shot down, and Breedlove followed him to a briar patch and 
dispatched him. 

By contrast, quail shoots resembled a hunting safari. Quail 
constituted that area’s biggest crop. For this hunt, guests rode 
horses, brought from the stable by the groom, Acie Ford, or they 
rode in picturesque mule drawn shooting wagons, carrying in the 
“boot”—or rear—a cage full of excited dogs. There were the 
eager guests in white canvas shooting jackets, wearing the in- 
evitable high leather boots for rattlesnake protection, and riding 
along the warm yellow sedge fields stretching for miles. No comfort 
was neglected. At noon, the food wagon appeared at one of the 
regular eating camps. Usually, Rowena Teagle along with the other 
wives came to preside at these banquets. 

With gobblers, the kill came suddenly, climactically; with quail, 
the burst of guns really provided a sequel to the thrill of watching 
trained, highly intelligent dogs work—the quartering of fields in 
great strides, nose close to the earth, the sudden slamming into 
frozen stance, a hidden covey beneath their point—and with all the 
other dogs "backing" the point—cqually immobile. This was great 
hunting in good company. and Teagle loved it for reasons only the 
hunter knows. 

For doves, the shooters were stationed around the edges of 
the feeding grounds. In the carly morning or late evening, when 
the birds began to come in to feed, the shooting commenced. The 
doves, not so wary as quail or turkey, then circled the field present- 
ing fast-moving targets for the hunters. Onlv true experts could 
be said to be consistently good dove shots. 

Lake Miccosukee extended several miles through the Norias 
Plantation, and on its banks there were numerous snipe. These fast 
flying birds alsa provided great sport for Walter Teagle and his 
friends. Ducks sometimes nested on the lake and did not return 
north when winter ended. However, others always passed through 
when winter began. Teagle enjaved duck shooting. In early Novem- 
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ber of 1940, Walter Teagle and Bob Woodruff were anxious to get 
to their plantations. Teagle wrote Woodruff: 


Here's hoping that thc storm moving in from the west will 
drive a lot of ducks south. Also that it will give Georgia and 
northern Florida a good soaking, so that after we have paid 
our respects to the ducks we can drop back to Norias and do 
likewisc for the quail. 


That year, Walter Teaglo, Jr., returned for Christmas from Califor- 
nia, where he had been working. He reported later that he had 
enjoyed finc shooting of turkey, quail, and snipe—but no ducks. 
These, he said. were his favorite game birds. 


“The Boss” planned his gunning and angling trips. Frank Mott 
and Mary Williams then arranged for the necessary reservations. 
They also handled Teagle's business affairs, but where Teagle's 
business letters were just that—filled with long, crystal-clear sen- 
tences, jammed full of meaning and usually with any personal re- 
marks tersely included in the ending paragraphs, letters relating 
to his sporting pursuits were different. There must have been a 
gleam in his eyes when he began scheming to slip away for a while 
for reflection and study, or planning for time to hunt or fish between 
meetings of the many government boards on which he served. His 
rarcly remembered sense of humor led to delightful exchanges with 
close companions of the woods and streams. At times, some of 
these men met together in New York or Washington, where they 
could plan their travels in advance. In 1940, Teagle, “Red Deupree, 
and Woodruff were scheduled to attend a session of the Business 
Advisory Council. Teagle wrote Woodruff, recommending that the 
three of them take the train to Nahunta, Georgia, and then drive to 
Ichauwav from there. He added, “The three of us could be together 
[on the train] that day and pass the time playing hearts or some 
similar child’s game in line with your intelligence.” Woodruffs e 
ply has not been found, but in such exchanges he aes ly 
acquitted himself well. However, Teagle and Deupree made t ak 
trip without Woodruff, who joined them later at Norias. The next 
year, after the same Council met again, Teagle, Farish, рер 
and Bell travelled by Pullman, and Teagle shipped his oe Mor 
explained to. Wandmiff his reason for riding the train instea 
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driving; “If I go down with the other three boys, I am assured ofa 
good bridge game en route. . . ." He once told Breedlove that money 
he won playing cards with those men “was the hardest money I 
ever earned.” 

Prior to each of Teagle's trips, letters went back and forth con- 
taining information on the weather, the season, the dogs, whether 
new guns or rods had arrived, what shells were left in the gun room, 
what reports had been made about the particular game or fish he 
planned to seek. Train schedules had to be mastered and updated 
annually. Before 1942, business meetings had first priority, and all 
trips were fitted between these. Then, the requisite papers and cor- 
respondence were jammed into "The Boss’” briefcase. Teagle's 
office at Jersey headquarters, and later at the Foundation, some- 
times resembled a travel bureau since as soon as the schedules 


were arranged and reservations made, the whole affair might be 
changed. 


There were many memorable hunts and fishing trips across 
the years. In California, the duck shooting was enjoyable; in 
Colorado and New Mexico, there were trout. However, with all the 
other activities, next to the hunts at Norias, Sunny Hill, and Ichau- 
way, it became apparent that the Teagle group remembered with 
special pleasure the Saskatchewan shooting trips made in the early 
fall for several years. Generally. from Teagle. Bill and Steve Farish, 
Woodruff, Edge, and France, a party of at least four could be 
gathered to meet in Chicago and go on to Canada, where Frank 
Mott usually had arranged for one of the two "official" private 
cars of the Canadian Pacific, to take the group to Gainsborough, 
Saskatchewan. There, Ches Harris met them, and they hunted 
Hungarian partridges and prairie chicken. The dogs, of course, be- 
longed to Teagle. When in Canada, he and his friends carefully 
observed the work of the dogs. After Harris returned to Alabama, 
those dogs that excelled in the prairie chicken—"Hun" division of 
bird hunting were bred to others of like talents in the continuing 
effort to obtain better dogs. 

In 1936, Woodruff asked whether the "official" car could mect 
them in Chicago. Teagle replied that it would cost $2,500 more 
and that “Bill [Farish] and Jake [France] are thumbs down on this 
expenditure, saying that unfortunately they were in the oil business 
instead of the soft drink business and just couldn't afford it." Wood- 
ruff replied that “Му suggestion was not that we buy the Сат 
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merely that we just rent it. I am sorry for you fellows who work 
in the oil business. . . .” Teagle planned that 1936 trip in every detail 
but one. This he corrected in 1937. He wrote his friend, Eugene 
Kelly, President of Coca-Cola Company of Canada, requesting as- 
sistance, and sent Woodruff a copy: 


My office assumed that Mr. Woodruff, the President of the 
Coca-Cola Company in this country, would naturally do the 
needful in regard to supplies of ‘the pause that refreshes,’ 
but we found that in this assumption we were entirely in 
error, which Mr. Woodruff later tried to alibi by stating 
that the local distributing system had broken down. 


To avoid any regrettable occurrence similar to that of last 
year, I am writing you direct on the important subject of 
adequate supplies of Coca Cola, feeling confident that the 
President of the Canadian Company will prove much more 
efficient in arranging this than was the case last year with 
the President of the American Company. . . . 


Teagle practiced casting for trout at Millbrook, and he also 
fished at Lake Miccosukee. When the weather was bad, he and his 
friends amused themselves by playing bridge or poker. But in 
1939 he found a mechanical gadget, called “Mo Skeet O” that 
launched a skeet-like target. Immediately, he had one installed at 
Norias, as he put it, for rainy day shooting off the porch which the 
ladies enjoyed." Soon, Woodruff and other friends received thc 
Same contrivance as a gift from Teagle. 


Norias never ranked with either Millbrook or Lee Shore in 
clegance, but it was more "fun" to be there. Rowena's celebrated 
amellias surrounded the place, with hibiscus and poinsettias ae 
spersed among the shrubs. The massive live oaks had not ina 
the development of a perfect and smooth lawn rolling own А 
the lake and the boathouse. Along the border of the road, a is 
маху green orange trees grew, lending their faint scent о id 
of the sweet olive bushes. The only hint of grandeur was а c 
porticoed front door, where a handsome brace of imported bronzc 


ake Mi kee. 
etri : ilv looked across Lake Miccosu 
b ves heery, was cluttered with mementos of 


e insi right and с ‹ 
а on the dining room, with its fine heavy т 
glistening crystal, and dark furniture against the white woodwork. 
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made any pretense at consistency of decor. But even here, the 
chase had left its mark in the form of photographs and mounted 
salmon that had long since lost their Atlantic sheen. Elsewhere, 
comfort and informality held sway. A magnificent Restigouche 
water color by Pleissner dominated the living room. Tacked here 
and there were faded prints by A. B. Frost, and in the bathroom, 
a framed copy of Kipling's “If.” Norias was a home—not a show- 
place—a home lived in and molded by the imprint of forceful 
personalities who were not hesitant in expressing themselves. 

For all its homey atmosphere, however, history had been made 
at Norias. Teagle’s famous briefcase often rested on the plain desk 
beneath the Pleissner, and around the fireplace gathered some of 
the most prominent businessmen in the world. Teagle always tried 
to bring them here, where they could talk in a relaxed atmosphere. 
The historic letter from Teagle and Farish, urging industry co- 
Operation with the government in the interest of conservation, 
bore a Norias postmark. Here, Deterding, Riedemann, Cadman, 
and others killed quail and turkey by day and talked oil by night. 
Deterding harbored fond memories of many a kill of large gob- 
lers. 

It may well have been here rather than in Paris where Deterding 
decided that his secretary, Nubar Gulbenkian, did not fit into his 
circle of friends and business associates. The incident in telling 
had many versions, but some parts of the story did not vary. 
Deterding and Nubar came to Norias to hunt with Teagle, 
Riedemann, and Edge. They arrived in Thomasville, where Teagle 
met them. Teagle and Deterding drove to Norias, while Nubar 
stayed behind to take care of the luggage and make arrangements 
for another trip. When Deterding and Teagle reached the house, 
they were met by a small black boy who had just killed a huge 
rattler—Teagle paid one dollar for each dead rattler. Deterding's 
eyes glistened. “Come on," he said, "let's have some fun." They 
carefully coiled the dead snake at the front door. When Nubar 
stepped to the door, he almost fainted dead away in fright, for 
he had been thoroughly warned against Florida rattlers. His 
sulking behavior afterward did not endear him to any of the 
Others, and within a few days, Nubar Gulbenkian, having seen 
all he wanted of Norias Plantation, left for Cuba and his girl friend. 


Time slipped by pleasantly—almost quickly. Though Teagle 
never talked about it, he remained interested in his brother Frank's 
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career, and he continued to be concerned about his mother's wel- 
fare. In 1928, Frank died, leaving behind his widow, two sons, 
John and Frank, and a daughter, Helen. Teagle continued to visit 
them and his mother at every opportunity—though more often 
at Blue Hill than in Cleveland. In 1938, Teagle broke virtually 
his last tie with Cleveland. Industrialization had crept up Euclid 
Avenue, and one day his mother, Amelia Belle, walked out of the 
family home, never to return. Brother Frank's widow packed the 
personal belongings and disposed of the furnishings. Amelia Teagle 
thereafter lived in Blue Hill or in an apartment with her devoted 
companion, Jessie Burns. In 1943, Amelia Teagle died. Teagle 
grieved, for the relationship with his mother had been a close one. 

The years and age began to take their toll. Some changes 
affected his personal habits. After he had stepped down as fersey's 
chief executive, Teagle stopped smoking his beloved pipes. Bob 
Woodruff had always sent him well carved pipes for gifts; in 
1939, he sent four of them. Teagle thanked him for the gifts but 
remarked, “То a fellow who has been off pipe smoking for nearly 
two years now, they look awfully good." Teagle's friends had seen 
him chewing on his pipes, but had not noted that they were never 
lighted. This apparently was on Teagle's mind, for a week later 
he wrote Woodruff: "I think it is doubtful that I shall ever be a 
real pipe smoker again. I've sort of lost my taste for it." He added, 
“I find I get much more pleasure out of smoking а denicotined cigar 
than I do out of a pipe." He never mentioned that he did this on 
orders of the physicians who were concerned about his heart 
fibrillation and his weight. Within a few years, however, he re- 
sumed smoking—this time cigarettes. 

Forbes Magazine, on March 15, 1939, ran a feature on how 
seven leading executives relaxed. Immediately, Woodruff clipped 
the story and sent it to Teagle, "Im interested to learn that you 
have taken up horseback riding for recreation. Of all the things 
you do and like for recreation, I would rate horseback riding 
last. However, the picture of you on old Jim taken at Ichauway 
about 9 years ago is not too bad." Teagle answered, "You are 
dead right in what you say that horseback riding is the last sport 
I would take up for recreation. The only reason I ride at all is 
to get jolted around and thus keep my fat down.” 

Close observers noted that his legs bothered him—those power- 
ful legs that had enabled him to set a stiff pace for more than 
forty years were failing. Periodically, Woodruff, Bell, or Edge 
noted this and insisted that he ride a horse when shooting. But 
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Teagle had a high degree of resistance to pain, and he never 
complained. 

Teagle disliked facing the problems of illness and death, but 
when friends were stricken, he reacted with great warmth. Nor did 
he ever hold a grudge or act with malice. When Jimmy Moffett 
became ill and was near death, Northrop Clarey asked "The Boss" 
whether he wanted to see Jimmy. Teagle grabbed his hat and 
said, "Let's go!" Moffett showed pleasure at seeing "The Boss," 
and the ensuing conversation proved to Clarey that Teagles af- 
fection for Jimmy Moffett had never ceased, although they had 
differed bitterly in public. Perhaps Teagle's very bulk and his 
gift of placing himself in the shoes of those ill or hurt forced him 
to build up an inner wall of reserve, to prevent everyone from 
realizing how sentimental, in fact, һе was. 

After the Truman Committee hearings, Bill Farish had a “sei- 
zure.” Teagle visited him and told friends he had given hin 
“Hell!” He explained this to Woodruff, “Jf Bill hadn't tried to do 
too much he would not have been laid up. . . . Just remember 
that life is short and vou are a long time dead." Farish's death 
at Millbrook was a terrible shock to Teagle, and after attending 
the funeral, he bitterly remarked to close friends that the attacks 
made on Farish during the Truman Committee hearings had killed 
his best friend. 


Walter Teagle, Jr., reached the age ot thirty years before he 
married. On September 25, 1942, he happilv telegraphed his many 
"uncles"—his father's fishing and hunting companions—"Jane Will 
and 1 are about to be married. 1 feel that 1 am very lucky." Prior 
to their engagement, neither Walter nor Rowena Teagle had ever 
met Jane. The young couple married on October 6. 1942. Teagle, Sr.. 
was fond of Jane. Jane Will Teagle liked to hunt and she shot 
well. She would appear at any time, anv hour, "The Boss^ wanted 
to take to the fields. To Teagle’s delight. Jane designed a medallion 
given to all guests who hunted at Norias. Rapidly, Jane also be- 
came a great favorite of Teagles hunting companions. 

Privately, Teagle told friends he wanted a grandson. But when 
Brenda Lee Teagle was born on January 18, 1944, he wrote Wood- 
ruff, expressing his excitement over being the grandfather of a 
baby girl Two years later, the birth of Јаупе Will Teagle also 
pleased her grandfather. But on December 7, 1948, Walter C. 
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Teagle, III, made Walter С. Teagle, Sr., very proud—and as he 
put it, "a few years older." 

During the war period and later, whenever they could manage 
to go to Norias, Walter, Jr., and Jane Teagle did so. When Teagle, 
Sr, served on the various labor boards, he decided to rent an 
apartment in New York City and thus cut down on commuting 
time. He and Rowena first took an apartment at the Park Lane. 
Later, they moved to the Pierre, then to the Drake, and finally 
they settled at the Savoy-Plaza. And as the Senior Teagles went 
to Norias less and less, the Junior Teagles gradually visited it 
morc and morc. 


The post-retirement world came to center around fishing the 
Restigouche in the summer, pheasant hunting at Millbrook in the 
autumn, and shooting quail, turkey, dove, duck, and snipe at 
Norias from November to March. When staying at Lee Shore or 
at one of the hotel apartments, Teagle still went to 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, to visit his Foundation offices. There, he spent as much 
time calling friends and planning sporting trips as he did on 
Foundation business. 

Christmas at Norias had become a tradition, and Teagle con- 
tinued to play Santa Claus. The Teagles sent cards and gifts on 
such occasions as birthdays and anniversaries, but Walter never 
really knew how he should respond to those sent to him—he 
once told Bob Woodruff, after receiving a generous gift from 
him, that the most objectionable feature about getting old was 
that friends kept reminding one of birthdays. However, he did 
appreciate Woodruff's gifts of fine smoked turkey—he kept slices 
by the bar at Norias and at Millbrook. His "Pension List" never 
stopped expanding, nor did Rowena Teagle's list of recipients for 
candy, flowers, and vegetables from Lee Shore. And quietly, the 
Teagles financed the education of children of employees on their 
various estates. 

During World War II, Teagle converted the heating systems 
of his homes from oil to coal. He put into storage the old Lincoln 
automobile, which for many years he had utilized, largely to haul 
dogs to Millbrook and to the plantations of friends near Norias. 
George Smith received orders to lock the gasoline pumps at Lee 
Shore and to turn in to the government all extra automobile tires. 
The onlv gasoline available was that obtained with gasoline ration 
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stamps. Teagle bought an old Nash automobile for his personal 
requirements and carefully saved ration stamps until he could 
obtain sufficient gasoline to take him and Rowena to Blue Hill in 
1943. The kennels at Lee Shore were virtually emptied; instead 
of dogs, Teagle went back into poultry raising in a big way, having 
a flock of over 5,000 birds at one time. Eggs and chickens were 
given to friends in Connecticut and New York, or sold locally. 
Rowena Teagle also had the vegetable gardens enlarged. For 
travel, trains were made to do instead of automobiles, and visits 
usually lasted longer. 

Wartime customs and the fact that he no longer had business 
responsibilities led to a decline in the number of parties at Lee 
Shore and at Norias. Close friends continued to call and enjoy 
the Teagles bounty. The Teagles also went to see their friends 
more often. Now Walter would break trips to Norias with a stop 
at Percy Johnston’s South Carolina Plantation, "The Stopping 
Place,” and the couple also stayed longer at the quail country 
estates of Woodruff, Edge, Bell, and other friends. 

Teagle maintained his interest in Jersey, although most of 
his intimate friends there retired within a few years following 
World War II. When Jersey Standard announced a grant to the 
Business History Foundation of Harvard University, to be used 
in writing a multi-volume history of that company, he opposed 
the plan. "Why should we supply all that information to our 
competitors?" he asked. But he did make himself available to 
interviewers. However, the interview notes document the fact that 
the old Teagle practice continued—the openhanded and bland 
willingness to talk about anything connected with his years at 
Jersey, while leading the interviewer away from the original ques- 


tion—in fact, he said very little that was not easily ascertainable 
from published sources. 


During the first eight years following his retirement, Teagle 
suffered only minor afflictions; he continued to hunt and fish 
with few concessions to advancing age. Teagle thoroughly enjoyed 
those years. But in January of 1950, while hunting with Jim Bell 
at Norias, he suffered a stroke that would have killed an ordinary 
man. Bell took him to the Archbold Memorial Hospital and later 
persuaded him to go to the Mayo Clinic, to which place he ac- 
companied Teagle. Another trip to the Mayo Clinic became neces- 
sarv: On that occasion Teagle had a complete phvsical checkup 
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aud a minor operation. Bell persuaded his friend to take an airplane 
back to Norias—Tcagle's first flight. It was a pleasant trip, and 
afterward, Teagle became a convert to that form of transportation. 
Prior to this timc, Teagle had refused to Av. Wallace Pratt told an 
interviewer that during the lull of a 1937 board meeting Bob 
Haslam asked Teagle what he thought of a Jersey director Aying 
to meetings. Teagle who knew that Pratt had fown his own plane 
from Texas to New York replied, “Td think he was a damn fool.” 

At the Mayo Clinic, Teagle met for the first time Henry A. 
Krawiec, a male nurse who had attended Mary Williams’ brother- 
in-law. She and Mott—with Rowena Teagle's approval, of course— 
sent Henry to Mayo to look after Mr. Teagle and to accompany 
him on his return. Krawiec worked five months and then left for 
a year. When Teagle had another attack in 1952, Henry returned 
to work with "The Boss" and he remained with him until his 
death. Krawiec proved to be an excellent choice; his gentleness 
was noted by all Teagle's friends. After 1952, he accompanied 
Teagle everywhere he went—to Millbrook, to Norias, and to the 
Restigouche. At the Restigouche he rode the canoe with Teagle. 
When Teagle hunted on foot, he did so with Krawiec's hand grip- 
ping his belt (Henry had a great eye for the rattlers). 

Ben Breedlove said that Teagle once remarked that a man 
should “keep going'—and Teagle did. Among other diseases he 
contracted were Tic Douloureux and Parkinson's. During all those 
troubled vears, physicians and Mrs. Teagle fretted and fumed. 
Teagle listened to their advice. but only to a certain extent did 
he follow the prescriptions that were laid down. Illness provided 
a new and different challenge—the last in a lifetime—and “The 
Boss" reacted as only he would have. He neither complained nor 
admitted to the possibility of defeat—he yielded ground grudgingly 
to the ravages of time. And he continued, with enthusiasm un- 
abated, to hunt and fish. The concessions he made were forced 
on him. Even these, he personalized to a large degree. Krawiec 
and, as they became necessary, other nurses were soon made 
friends—“suckers” for games of gin rummy to which he had be- 
come addicted. [n his good years he treated everyone as his equal, 
and in the lean years this continued to be true. Whenever pos- 
sible, he still went to the office. While being assisted into the 
building, he exchanged greetings with everyone. Noting this flurry 
of attention and display of respect, the tourists in the foyer in- 
variably inquired of their guide, “Who was that? | m 

His interest in the Foundation and in his estates did not dimiuisb. 
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In 1955, he asked Walter, Jr., to buy for him Hickory Head Planta- 
tion in Georgia, consisting of 2,700 acres and located only twenty- 
seven miles from Norias. The father watched with interest the 
restoration of the place and the launching of a cattle raising ven- 
ture there. Then too, Georgia's quail season lasted longer than 
the one in Florida. He gave this estate to his son. 

These last few years were difficult ones for all the Teagles. 
In 1956, Rowena Teagle fell and broke a leg. From this time on, 
Colonel Mott and Mrs. Williams assumed an even larger role in 
making life livable for the family. They attended to personal and 
business affairs for both Walter and Rowena. The show went 
on—the gardens were opened, the trips were planned, and the 
Teagles "trouped on." In January of 1956, Teagle shot his last quail 
at Norias. In that same year, he suffered another attack at the 
the Ristigouche Salmon Club. Jim Bell and Henry Krawiec forced 
him to stay in bed; then they sent for a doctor, who took him to 
the hospital at Matapedia. Teagle's legs were now almost com- 
pletely useless; so Frank Mott had a revolving barber chair welded 
onto a pick-up truck, to enable "The Boss" to hunt. They strapped 
him in, and it was from this truck, in 1957, that Teagle killed his 
last turkeys—one at Ichauway and another at Norias. 

Teagle made remarkable recoveries from his illnesses, until 
1957, when another attack put him to bed. Faithful Frank Mott 
and Mary Williams were there to look after "The Boss" in ill 
health as thev had for so many years when he had been well. 
Gradually, more nurses had to be employed. In all these matters, 
Mott and Mrs. Williams worked closely with Mrs. Teagle and 
with the devoted Henry Krawiec and George Smith. 

The blow that no one could have anticipated came when it 
was discovered that Walter, Jr., had cancer. Before he died, "The 
Boy" went to Norias and asked Marvin Sasser to ride with him 
"as he wanted to find a place to scatter his ashes ‘when I'm gone." 
They rode all morning. Sasser told his wife that young Walter 
selected a spot on a hill overlooking a pond, "'This is the place 
I killed my first duck. . . /” Sasser pointed out that there, too, 
Walter had learned to shoot his air rifle and had first. practiced 
on a hog, much to his father's displeasure. In September of 1960, 
Walter C. Teagle, Jr., underwent a second operation, from which 
he did not recover. He died on October 5. Jane Teagle honored 


his wishes, and his ashes were interred at the chosen spot at his 
beloved Norias. 
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Walter Clark Teagle, Sr, died on January 9, 1962. Rowena 
Lee Teagle outlived her hushand by six years. 


Walter Teagle often answered questions regarding his years 
at Jersey and what he had contributed to that corporation and 
to his country. Today, the answers he gave may seem evasive or 
contrived; yct, they do tell much about the man. He believed in 
no magic formula, As he explained to George Gibb: 


You did the job you were assigned and did it to the best 
of your ability. Persistence and common sense enabled you to 
overcome obstacles—and the path of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) had been strewn with boulders. Certain- 
ly, big things had been done, but you could not pick out any 
one and say it was the most important. There were no unim- 
portant jobs and no unimportant people. Obtaining world- 
wide petroleum production had been important—then there 
were Intemational ‘Pete, Humble, the Dutch East Indies, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and that Canadian oil strike in 1947— 
but a man had to remember also the errors made. 


These, Teagle contended, were easy to spot: the Russian deal went 
sour; then there was the Red Line agreement—upon reflection, 
of all the slick operators he had battled, Gulbenkian was the only 
one who ever bested him. On the other hand, Teagle thought 
his favorite antagonist, Deterding, to be a true oilman. Sir Henri 
had never lessened the pressure; but despite their warring, they 
remained friends. 

Teagle always commented that he felt privileged to have worked 
with so many able men during his years at Jersey, and he ex- 
pressed pride in having been associated with them. He treasured 
Heinrich Riedemann—Riedemann, his good friend, so learned in 
every aspect of the oil business, who had provided sound advice 
in the many negotiations with Deterding, Gulbenkian, Cadman, 
and other adversaries. There was Sadler, who Teagle believed to 
be a great oilman—“Don Triste,” who inspired such loyalty and 
who worked so hard for the company. And his benefactor and 
friend, James A. Moffett, Sr.—ever a real partisan leader and a 
man who had backed Teagle's every action, once he passed judg- 
ment on his abilities, Teagle’s memory travelled back to 1924, 
when his friend Fred Asche died in that tragic automobile acci- 
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dent. Asche not only had been a close friend but a great executive 
as well, and his untimely death robbed Teagle of his valuable 
aid. “The Boss” liked to ponder aloud about the great help re- 
ceived from others—Frank Mott, Orville Harden, Edgar Clark, 
Frank Howard, Clarence Hicks, and many more. And all those 
Humble executives—what talent and energy they contributed 
to his success at Jersey! Of course, working with a leader of Bill 
Farish’s caliber—a giant with whom one could discuss ideas— 
had time after time proven invaluable for Teagle. 

There were decisions that he remembered. Teagle insisted that 
putting Jersey into research before other companies moved in 
that direction was smart. Effecting improvements in working con- 
ditions for the employees had been a good thing—a man could 
rightly be proud of that. Too, there was the treasured letter from 
the “little doctor” on the War Labor Board, Frank Porter Graham, 
who wrote just after President Roosevelt accepted Teagle’s resigna- 
tion from that body. Teagle remembered 1942 as a bad year in 
many ways, but Dr. Graham wrote, “There was a case in the 
other day from the Northwest yards and one of the giant labor 
men involved . . . said, ‘I hope Mr. Teagle will be put on the 
panel . . '" This evidence of labor considering him “square” 
pleased Teagle immensely. 

In all his reflections on his achievements, he said little about 
his role in pioneering big company efforts to conserve oil. Yet, 
during the oil boom era of the late 1920s he wrote prophetically 
that measures to conserve oil should be taken immediately. Teagle 
firmly believed that policies made either by agreement of the great 
oil companies or by nations should require that any removal of 
oil and/or gas from known and proven fields be correlated with 
world consumption. He advocated a policy of withdrawing only the 
aggregate optimum needed to supply these demands. Opposition 
to this visionary idea developed early among independent pro- 
ducers and wildcatters. But his record stood clear for all to view. 
As he wryly put it, “Some of my deals that turned out best for the 
company were the ones that never came off.” No man, except the 
Senior Rockefeller, ever so shaped the character of fersey Standard, 
nor did any person other than Mr. Rockefeller so dominate the 
American petroleum industry as did Walter Clark Teagle. 


The record is there—to provide a basis for judgment. Perhaps, 
too, the judgment of a man’s peers should count. certainly until 
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the facts are all in. In 1950, the American Petroleum Institute paid 
honor to Teagle, their chief elder statesman, by giving him their 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Achievement. The presentation took 
place in Los Angeles on November 15. Although, the event was 
accompanied by many delightful reminiscences, the coveted cita- 
tion itself said all: 


You gave to your contemporaries in American business 
leadership by example, not by precept. 


Your fair-mindedness and unwavering integrity mirrored 
the petroleum industry to the American public as the 
industry knew itself to be. 


You brought hundreds of operators, large and small, to- 
gether in patriotic fellowship to assure the nation of 
adequate petroleum supplies for our allies and ourselves. 


You held great powers of decision, and exercised them al- 
ways with first regard for the public interest. 


You were never too engrossed with personal or company 
matters to answer a call to serve your government. 


You were a member of the original group responsible for 
the creation of the American Petroleum Institute, and for 


setting its pattern of usefulness. 


You pioneered in the establishment of the eight-hour day 
and a higher living standard for the industrv's two 
million employees. 


You, more than any other one man, made it possible for 
the industry to prove its ability to supply our armed 
forces with all the petroleum products they needed, 
where they needed them, when they needed them. In so 
doing, you made unnecessary and unwise government 
operation of a national resource. 


You retired from active business in good health, with great 
zest for living; rich in accomplishment, richer in the 
friendship of associates; to be affectionally remembered 
as a great and generous exponent of the opportunities 
for private enterprise in the United States of America. 


eeply touched, had difficulty speaking. There was по 
o such an overwhelming demonstration of affection 
plied with the simplicity of truth 


Teagle, d 
real answer t 
and respect. He arose and re 
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itself: “Memories of the years I have spent in our industry are 
the happiest of my life. This experience tops them alll” 
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in this chapter: Gulbenkian, Portrait in Oil; Hicks, My Life in 
Industrial Relations. 
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Hanes. 
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a method for luring salmon to a fly he devised. 
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55, 64, 221, 226, 927 

Norias (Caesar Kleberg's), 39, 82, 
138, 145 

Norias (Walter C. Teagle's), 144-151, 
153, 154, 156, 164, 251, 325, 338, 
339, 343, 345, 353, 355-361, 369, 
363-364, 366, 367, 368-370 

Northern Securities Company, 61 

Northwest Company, Ltd., 113 

Noyes, Jansen, 320, 323, 353 

Noyes, Nicholas ( Nick), 320, 323, 353 


Obregon, Alvaro, 186, 247 

O'Farrell, Р. A., 105 

Ohio Oil Company, 101 

The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American 
Relations (Davenport and Cooke), 
181 

Oldfield, Barney, 60 

Olin, John M., 323, 353 

Olin, Spencer, 353 

Olsen, H., 55 

Olwell, Lee E., 344 

O'Mahoney, Joseph C., 307 

Open Door Policy, 204, 205, 207, 212, 
213, 229 

Orndorff, William Ridgley, 31-32 

Osler, Britton, 105, 106, 118 

Osler, Н. S.. 96, 105, 108, 10-11, 
118, 252 

Osler, Hammoud & Harcourt, 105 


Palacine (kerosene), 34, 38 

Pan American Petroleum & ‘Transport 
Company, 197 . 

Payne, Oliver FL, 14, 19. 25, 33, 81 
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Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act (1909), 88 

Peale, Dr. Norman Vincent, 333 

Pearson, Clive, 116 

Pearson, Drew, 284-285, 287, 288, 
320 

Pearson Claims (see Lord Cowdray) 

Penn-Mex Company, 116, 138 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance, 22 

Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, 192 

Petroleum Administration, (see Na- 
tional Recovery Administration ) 

Petroleum In Canada (Ross), 112 

Petroleum War Service Committee, 
281 

Pew, J. Edgar, 138 

Phelan, James D., 180 

Phillips, W. W., 204 

Pierce, Frank W., 331 

Pierce, Henry Clay, 35 

Pierce-Fordyce Oil Association, 88 

Pierpont, Robert E., 159-160 

PM, 308-309, 313, 315 

Polk, Frank L., 181, 353 

Powell, Frank E., 53, 54, 64, 73, 182, 
210, 219, 226, 228-929, 293 

Powell, Walter, 15 

Prairie Oil and Gas Company, 81, 173 

Pratt, Charles M., 52, 53, 57, 68, 72, 
81, 83 

Pratt, Wallace E., 114, 139, 141, 142, 
195, 197, 200, 253-254, 257, 260, 
263, 265, 317, 369 

Pure Oil Company (German), 86 

Pure Oil Company (U.S.), 87 

Quick, Kurtland Н., 162-167, 262, 

277, 301, 352 


Rainey, Paul, 22, 82 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
307, 315 

Red Line Agreement, 211, 215, 216, 
371 

Reed, Vemer Zivola, 110 

Reese, Gordon, 357, 359 

Regan, Bill, 133 

Rentschler, Gordon, 344 

Republic Oil Company, 43, 45-46. 48, 
62, 71, 76, 112, 244 

Requa, Murk L., 120, 124, 177, 233- 
234, 247 

Restigouche River, 106, 347, 349, 351, 
352, 353, 354, 355, 367, 369 

Heynolds, Jackson, 286 

Rich, Jumes, 15 
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Rich, Walter, 20, 49 

Richardson, Mary, (see Mary Richard- 
son Williams) 

Richberg, Donald R., 285 

Riedemann, Heinrich, 50, 54, 56, 67, 
13, 85-90, 95, 96, 98, 195, 129, 171- 
173, 175-176, 182, 196-197, 202- 
203, 214, 218, 220-226, 228, 229, 
235, 940-241, 959, 261, 263-264, 
298-301, 304, 343, 364, 371 

Riedemann, Dr. Tonio, 50, 54, 73, 
172, 996, 304 

Riedemann, Wilhelm (son), 50, 54, 
73, 172, 226 

Riedemann, Wilhelm A. (father), 50, 
54 

Ristigouche Salmon Club, 347, 350- 
353, 354, 370 

Robinson, Prather, 357, 359 

Rockefeller, Frank, 17, 19, 22, 34, 36 

Rockefeller, Mrs. Frank (Helen Sco- 
field), 36 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 131, 221, 
243, 252, 269, 274, 285, 315, 316, 
330, 331 

Rockefeller, Mrs. John D., Jr., 337 

Rockefeller, John D., Sr., 3, 8, 12-15, 
16, 17, 18-20, 24, 25, 33-37, 41-42, 
49-50, 57, 62-63, 64, 67, 69, 71, 75, 
77, 79, 81, 89, 112, 113, 122, 193, 
124, 132, 139, 149, 158, 168, 169, 
176, 201, 209, 232, 254, 269, 278, 
281, 309, 321, 329, 330, 331, 372 

Rockefeller, Percy, 344 

Rockefeller, William, 50, 81, 168, 344 

Rockefeller Plaza, 33, (see Standard 
Oil Company [New Jersey]) 

Roe, Gilbert E., 248 

Rogers, Archibald, 347-349, 353 

Rogers, Edmund P., 348 

Rogers, Henry Huttleston, 24, 42, 62, 
68, 69, 71, 72, 132, 168, 173, 232 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 280-282, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 290, 294, 
305, 306, 309, 310, 311-312, 319- 
320, 372 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 61 

Roper, Daniel, 281, 289 

Rose Oil Works, 33 

Ross, Victor, 112, 197 

Rothschilds, 3-5, 53, 55, 75, 210 

Rountree, Claude, 359 

Roxana Petroleum Corporation, 171, 
204 
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Royal Dutch Company, 2-4, 5, 6, 51, 
63, 64, 66, 72 

Royal Dutch-Shell, 65, 74, 75, 83, 
87, 115, 137, 170, 171, 175, 180, 
181, 182, 185, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
202-206, 211-212, 215-216, 219- 
221, 223, 225, 228-229, 259, 261 

Rumanian Company ( Romano-Ameri- 
cano), 242 


Sadler, Everit ]., 81, 95, 172-175, 
177-178, 184-186, 188, 190, 193, 
195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 202, 205- 
206, 208, 212, 216, 217-220, 226- 
228, 232, 234, 235-236, 237-238, 
240-241, 242, 245, 262-264, 282, 
319, 371 

Salt Creek, 75, 96-97, 109 

Samuel, Marcus, 3, 5 

Samuel brothers, 51, 63, 64 

San Remo Agreements, 180 

San Remo Conference, 212 

Sasser, Marvin, 146-148, 150, 325, 
356, 370 

Sasser, Mrs. Marvin (Bertha), 150, 


153 
Schleys, Kenneth B. (father and son), 
353 


Scioto Refining Company, 34, 42 

Scofield, Helen, (see Mrs. Frank 
Rockefeller) 

Scofield, William, 13, 17-19, 20, 22, 
36, 41 

Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, 17-20, 27, 
32-43, 45, 46, 52, 62, 76 

Seagry—“Chestnuts,” 14, 18, 20, 24 

Sebatis Club, 105, 347, 350, 351, 352, 
353 

Seidel, Harry G., 182, 227, 235, 242 

Sewall, Camilla, (see Mrs. Walter 
Evans Edge) 

Seyerling, Betty, 345, 346 

Seyerling, Fred, 344 

Share-the-Work, 276-277, 980 

Shell Oil, (see Royal Dutch-Shell; see 
also Samuel brothers), 98, 115, 171, 
202, 230 

Shell Transport & Trading Company, 
Ltd., (see also Samuel brothers), 
3, 4, 51, 63, 64 

Sherman Antitrust Act (1890), 61, 
62, 72, 80, 95, 177, 254 

Sherrill. Henry K., 332 

Shipping Board, 269-271 

Shishkin, Boris, 288 

Shoreacre, (see Blue Hill) 
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Shurmer, Daniel, 14, 17-19, 34, 36-37, 
41 

Sidwell, Joe, 205 

Sinclair, Harry F., 190, 187, 250, 254, 
278 

Sinclair Oil and Refining Company, 
120 

Sloan, Alfred P., 288 

Sloan, Matt, 277 

Smith, Arthur Howden, 126 

Smith, G. Harrison, 99, 100, 101, 198, 
354 

Smith, George P., 337-339, 341, 345- 
346, 367, 370 

Social Security Act (1935), 290 

Socony, (see Standard Oil Company 
of New Yark) 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
207, 293, 294, 228, 989 

South Penn Oil, 138 

Southwestern Oil Company, 39 

Speth, Frederic, 54 

Spindletop, 3, 136, 142 

Squire, Feargus Bowden, 16-17, 48 

Squire & Teagle, 16-17 

Stalin, Josef, 304 

Standard, (see Standard Oil Company 
[New Jersey]) 

Standard Development 
305-306 

Standard-Nobel Company (Standard- 
Nobel W Polsce), 228 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 62, 
81, 111, 113, 197, 198, 236, 237, 
251, 252, 259 

Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
174 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): 
administration, 4-7, 18, 20, 24-25, 
33-37, 41, 46, 48-52, 55-56, 67-69, 
81-83, 96-97, 120, 122-123, 125- 
129, 131-134, 161-169, 171-176, 
202, 205, 208, 219-226, 232-245, 
253, 282-285, 336; antitrust suits, 
19-20, 61-62, 66-67, 72-73, 78-82, 
88, 124; Cleveland competitors, 

struggle with, 3, 12-20, 24-25, 32- 

43, 67-68; congressional attacks on, 

247-250, 307-321; Export Trade 

Committee, 2, 52-53, 63; Export 

Trade Department, 49, 51; Middle 

East entry, 209-217; reconstruction 

of, 239-245; relations with affiliates, 

domestic, 48, 135-143, 233-245; re- 

lations with affiliates, foreign, 50-51, 

53-55, 84, 74, 82-83, 85-90, 92-118. 


Company, 
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161, 171-172, 177-183, 184-201, 
202-209, 217-230, 233-945; rela- 
tions with I. G. Farben, 298-308; 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, pur- 
chase of, 41-42; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, merger negotia- 
lions with, 261-265; Teagle, Walter 
C., hired, 41-43; promoted to the 
Export Trade Department, 51; 
elected to — vice-presidency and 
board of directors, 68, 71; to presi- 
dency, 118, 120-121; resigns from 
presidency, 992; elected chairman 
of the board, 292; resigns from 
board chairmanship, 319-321; see 
also, 1, 31, 45, 57-59, 65, 75-77, 
84, 130, 152-153, 155-160, 251- 
252, 254, 259, 267, 269-270, 272- 
280, 287-291, 293, 297, 324, 328- 
331, 332, 343, 349, 362, 365, 368- 
370, 372 

Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 17, 
33, 41, 48, 75, 78, 111 

Standard Oil Company of Bolivia, 200 

Standard Oil Company of California, 
75, 78, 81, 110, 112, 216, 261-264 

Standard Ой Company of Louisiana, 
78, 120 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
( Delaware Company ), 240-241 

Standard Oil Company of New York, 
50, 63, 78, 82, 111, 202, 903, 905, 
207, 208, 223-225, 262 

Standard Oil Companv of Venezuela, 
195, 197 

Standard Oil Company, S.A., Argen- 
tina, 199 

Standard Oil Trust; 53, 247 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Companv, 208, 
209 

Sterling, Frank P., 139 

Sterling, Ross S., 139-142 

Stewart, James C. (Jim), 82, 106, 
144-146, 148, 355 

Stewart, Robert W., 251-252, 259 

Stewart, J. C., Construction Company, 
82, 106, 144 

Stillman, Charles O. (Charlie), 98, 
99, 106, 111, 115, 118 

Stoddard, Herbert, 145 

Straight, Willard, 29 

Suarez, Marco Fidel, 192 

Sullivan, Robert, 102-103 

Suman, John, 65, 257 

Sunny Hill, 144, 145, 362 

Sun Ой Company, 138, 195 
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Swain, Chester O., 125, 140, 141, 177, 
187, 197, 202, 262 


Tarbell, Ida, 61-62 

Taylor, Myron C., 273 

Teagle, Arthur (uncle of Walter C. 
Teagle), 14, 20, 49 

Teagle, Brenda Lee, (daughter of 
Walter C. Teagle, jr.),366 

Teagle, Frank (uncle of Walter C. 
Teagle), 14, 20, 49, 67 

Teagle, Frank (brother of Walter C. 
Teagle), 20, 21, 24, 34, 49, 77, 82, 
155, 364-365 

Teagle, Frank (nephew of Walter C. 
Teagle), 365 

Teagle, Helen (niece of Walter C. 
Teagle), 365 

Teagle, Henry (uncle of Walter C. 
Teagle), 14 

Teagle, Jayne Will (daughter of 
Walter C. Teagle, Jr.), 366 

Teagle, John, Sr. (Squire) (grand- 
father of Walter С. Teagle), 14 

Teagle, Mrs. John, Sr. (Sarah Hollis) 
(grandmother of Walter C. Tea- 
gle), 14 

Teagle, John (father of Walter C. 
Teagle), 11-12, 14-25, 27-28, 30, 
32, 33, 34-37, 39-40, 41-43, 48, 49, 
67, 69, 101 

Teagle, Mrs. John (Amelia Belle 
Clark) (mother of Walter C. Tea- 
gle), 11, 17-22, 24, 30, 43, 49, 77, 
82, 155, 338, 365 

Teagle, John (nephew of Walter C. 
Teagle), 155, 365 

Teagle, Sarah (aunt of Walter C. 
Teagle), 20, 24 

Teagle, Walter Clark: family, 11-19; 
antitrust suits, response to, 71-73, 
78, 83; appearance, 1, 93, 106-107, 
156, 349; awards, 130, 373; birth, 
19; as chairman of the board, 
291-294, 319-390; childhood of, 19- 
25; congressional investigations, re- 
sponse to, 247-250, 297-321; con- 
servation policies of, 253-259, 288, 
289, 356, 372; as Cornell University 
trustee, 323-329; death of, 371; di- 
rector and vice president of Jersey, 
elected as, 71; domestic production 
policies of, 96-97, 110-116, 135- 
143, 371; Eastern oil policies of, 
202-230, 371; education of, 23, 24, 
28-32; president of Jersey, elected 
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as, 118; as father, 150-151, 154- 
155, 339-343, 366-367; German oil 
monopoly, 74-76, 85-90; fishing and 
hunting, 22, 30, 72-73, 82, 97, 105- 
108, 118, 124-125, 144-150, 157, 
343-373; homes, 11, 18-19, 58, 78, 
82, 92, 121, 144-156, 337-339, 343- 
347; Humble purchase, arranges 
for, 135-143; as president of Im- 
perial Oi] Company, Ltd., Canada, 
82-84, 92-118; International Petro- 
leum Company, Ltd., 100; Jersey, 
Export Trade Committee, 2, 53, 57; 
Jersey, Export Trade Department, 
49; Jersey, reconstruction of, 232- 
245; labor relations, 108-109, 113, 
131-134, 153, 372; marriages, Edith 
Castle Murray, 53; Rowena Lee, 
76-78; oil finding instinct of, 114- 
115, 189-198, 202-206; petroleum 
research, 236-239, 297-321; pub- 
lic relations, 111-113, 125-128, 
316-317, 368; relations of, with 
John D. Archbold, 55, 57, 81, 117; 
relations of, with A. C. Bedford, 
68, 74, 117, 120-121, 123-124, 164- 
165, 167, 200, 236, relations of, 
with Calvin Coolidge, 255, 270- 
271; relations of, with Henri De- 
terding, 2-7, 63-66, 74-75, 85-90, 
170-172, 193-197, 202-204, 206- 
207, 212, 291, 222-226, 228, 259- 
281, 289, 294, 364, 371; relations 
of, with W. S. Farish, 123, 136-143, 
144-148, 166, 169, 196, 229, 234, 
240-243, 254, 256-257, 262-964, 
285, 289, 291-293, 297, 308, 314- 
315, 318-319, 359, 361-363, 366, 
372; relations of, with C. S. Gul- 
benkian, 53, 63, 65, 193-196, 209- 
217, 221-222, 371; relations of, with 
Warren С. Harding, 250-252, 268- 
270; relations of, with Herbert 
Hoover, 98-99, 271-278; relations 
of, with James A. Moffett, Jr., 120, 
174, 177, 219, 238, 244, 262, 282- 
285, 301, 366; relations of, with 
James A. Moffett, Sr., 7, 42, 48, 55, 
68, 117, 166, 173, 188, 371; rela- 
tions of, with Heinrich Riedemann, 
50, 54, 56, 85-90, 96, 171-172, 173, 
175-176, 196-197, 202-203, 214, 
221, 222-226, 228, 235, 240, 259- 
261, 263-264, 298, 300-302, 304, 
343, 371; relations of, with John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., 243, 251-253, 
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269, 315-316; relations of, with 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 8, 68-69, 
188-169, 269; relations of, with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 280-290, 
309-313, 319-320; relations of, with 
Everit J. Sadler, 81, 172-174, 175, 
177-178, 184-188, 190, 193, 200, 
205-206, 208, 212, 217-219, 228, 
234-238, 240-242, 245, 262-264, 
371; relations of, with Robert W. 
Woodruff, 136, 145-148, 237, 278- 
280, 355, 359, 361-363, 365-366, 
367-368; Republic Oil Company, 
manager of, 43, 45-48; resignation 
as Jersey's president, 292; Scofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle, work for, 30-43; 
Share-the-Work program, directs, 
276-278; Std Oil Company of 
California, attempts to merge with, 
261-265; Teagle Foundation, 330- 
334; Teagle, Rowena Lee, death 
of, 371; Teagle, Edith Castle Mur- 
ray, illness and death of, 57, 67; 
Teagle, Walter Clark, Jr., birth of, 
94, death of, 370; World War I, 
activities, 125-132; World War II, 
activities, 309-320; see also, 27, 51, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 80, 122, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 189, 191, 192, 198, 199, 201, 
281, 336. 

Teagle, Mrs. Walter Clark (Rowena 
Lee), 76-77, 82, 92-95, 97, 101, 
103, 104, 118, 121, 147-156, 163- 
164, 166, 168, 247-248, 287, 289, 
291, 301, 323-324, 328-329, 333- 
334, 337-339, 341, 344-346, 348, 
352, 355, 359, 360, 363, 366-371 

Teagle, Mrs. Walter Clark (Edith 
Castle Murray), 53, 58, 67 

Teagle, Walter Clark, Jr., 94, 118, 
149, 151, 153-156, 280, 313, 323, 
333, 339-342, 348, 357, 366-367, 370 

Teagle, Mrs. Walter Clark, Jr. (Jane 
Will Teagle), 366-367, 370 

Teagle, Walter Clark HI, (son of 
Walter C. Teagle, Tr.), 366-367 

Teagle, William (uncle of Walter C. 
Teagle), 14 

Teagle Foundation, 331-334, 336, 362, 
387, 369 

Teagle Magneto Company, 49 

Teapot Dome Scandal, 176, 250, 251, 
952 

Texas Company, The (Texaco), 84, 
89, 139, 152 
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Texas and Pacific Coal and Oil Com- 
pany, 140, 151 

Thaw, Harry K., 347 

Thompson, Lewis S. (Lew), 106, 138, 
144, 145, 325, 347, 348, 359 

Thompson, William P., 34, 35 

Thorne, Oakleigh P., 343, 344, 353 

Tide Water Oil Company, 88, 89 

Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited, 
88 


Tilford, Henry M., 42 

Townes, Edgar E., 139 

Transcontinental Petroleum Company, 
184, 185, 189, 203, 234 

"Trees, J. C., 116, 144, 189-191 

Trees and Benedum (Wildcatters), 
144 

Tropical Oil Company, 189-191, 193 

Truman, Harry S., 297, 318 

Truman Committee (Senate) on Na- 
tional Defense, 298, 310, 312, 314, 
318, 368 

Turkish Petroleum Company, 211-217, 
229-230 

Tyla, Joe, 22 

Tyrell, Sir William, 213 


Union Elevator Company, 16 

Union Oil Company of California, 204 

Union Oil Company of Kansas, 173 

United Hospital Fund, 292 

United Mine Workers Union, 286 

United States Alien Property Cus- 
todian, 172 

United States Chamber of Commerce, 
275, 277 

United States Fuel Administration, 
120, 247, 267, 282 

United States Steel Corporation, 121 


Vacuum Oil Company, 207, 223, 262 

Vanderbilt, William H., 50, 347, 350 

Van Dyke, J. W., 101, 120, 187 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., 179, 
193, 196 

Versailles Conference, 180 

Versailles Reparation Commission, 172 

Versailles Treaty, 170 

von Gwinner, Arthur, 74, 75, 76, 85- 
90 

von Riedemann, (see Riedemann) 

Voorhees, Enders M., 321, 353 


Wahl, Ernest, 359 
Walden, George S., 202, 208-208, 334 


Walker, W. B., 208 
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Waring, Orville T., 81 

Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 35, 36, 
39, 41, 62, 72 

Weaver, William, 167 

Webb, Walter P., 56 

Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act 
(1918), 177, 208, 229 

Weiss, Harry C., 139 

Weller, Colonel F. W., 174 

Wellman, Guy, 140, 141, 247, 398 

West Coast Oil Fuel Company, Ltd., 
99 

West India Oil Company, 78, 195 

White, Edward Douglas (Chief 
Justice), 78, 81 

White, Stanford, 347, 350 

White, Walter C., 22, 28, 49, 60, 144, 
167, 278, 355 

White Motor Company, 60, 106, 136, 
144, 237, 278, 320 

White Sewing Machine Company, 22 

Whitney, Harry Payne, 350 

Wickersham, George W., 79, 88 
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Teagle, Jr.) 
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Williams, T. J., 165 

Wilmer, Lem, 160 

Wilson, Woodrow, 89, 90, 95, 116, 
128, 170, 181, 267, 268 

Windsor, Duchess of, 353 

Winnecowettes, (see Blue Hill) 

Winston, Garrard B., 320, 344, 345, 
359 

Winton, Alexander, 60 

Woodruff, Robert Winship (Bob), 
106, 136, 145-147, 149, 167, 237, 
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